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I 


Clipper to Ne2r York 

It ■was burning hot in LisboUj -where a crowd of British and 
American people waited for their chance of getting onto the 
Clipper. It seemed easier to get a first-class ticket to Paradise 
than a place on this Pan-American air liner which was now 
the only safe way of escape from a world at war to a world 
at peace. Refugees from many countries now captured by the 
Germans had had desperate adventures in getting as fkr as 
Lisbon, and then found that they had to wait weary weeks and 
sometimes months before they could get a seat under the wings 
of that great bird. While they waited they were held up for 
ransom in Portuguese hotels until aU their money had gone. 

It was very expensive in Lisbon, I fotmd. The Hotel Aviz, | 
suitable for, princes and grand dukes of the pre-war world, 
a little palace in a great garden built by an architect with a 
passion for eagles in brass and stone, rapidly absorbed certain 
funds which had been placed to my credit in a Lisbon bank- 
When they went, what? British regulations had allowed me 
to bring only ten pounds in English money, and at the Hotel 
Aviz that was a pauper’s dole. 

- 1 possessed a magic password without which the Clipper is 
unapproachable, except with a long delay. “Priority.” “Have 
you priority?” I was asked a score of times by fellow travellers. 
There were degrees of priority. Film stars, diplomats, govern- 
ment officials on urgent national business, and American news- 
paper correspondents seemed to be in the first category. As 
a private individual -with a lecture tour as my mission in the 
United States, I was not ^ong those exalted few. But I had 
pulled every wire I could think of for two and a half months 
of desperate endeavo'ur. I was put back only three times before 
I passed through the gates of the airport. 

I had only eight days of waiting. Ihey were days of intense 
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heat under a sun trhicb bbwd out of a biue sk) until night 
brought a httle cool breeze under die stars in a rdvet darkness 
I saw the beauty of Lisbon and EstotJ and Cintra, with their 
white palaces and churches and «Ilas, and with the purple 
flowered bougainnUea spilt likt wine on old white walls be 
ncadi a sky of cloudless blue 1 saw the strange international 
hfe of Lisbon, a sanctuary for the refugees of many naaons 
and the rendezvous of inteoiaoonal espionage. In the restau 
rants of hotels at Estonl I avoided die eyes of Gemaanswhoin 

1 had known before the war One of them xras a well known 
diplomat who spoke English perfectly and was fumhat in 
the clubs of Pall Mall. Now he was an enemy and an agent 
of Hitler 

I caught the Lisbon bug Most English visitors fell a victim 
to it It was very dismtegncmg to one’s internal mechanism 
One paid for m^s whi^ one could not eat A little lady, 
very thoughtful and very kind, led me to a chemist’s shop 
and asked fot a bottle of white liquid which tasted Uke zinc 
ointment ‘This wiUhUp you, 8^to!dme,’‘butitwtUtake 
weeks and weeks * 

I had the ouexobe with toe when at dawn one morning the 
telephone rang in my bedroom and a voice gave me a welcome 
message. 

'You Stan today ” 

In the hall was a ftiend of mine, a tall, long-hmbed Scot 
who had also reccned the message. Sir Alcsandet MacFadyn 
He was in trouble It appeared that he had to pay a small toe 
for Staying m Lisbon a day longer than his ptrms dt sijonr 
allowed without notificaQoo. He Kid spent all his Portuguese 
money Without that he could not pass I was able to come 
to his help with the last few pesetas which remained in my 
banking account, fot whichl feuj a scarlet chequebook, A car 
was waiting fot us at the office of the Patjr American Airways 
Eadi of us had been presented with a little bag of blue and 
white linen in which we had to carry our shavmg tackle and 

the few dungs we needed fot the transatlantic CTOMing There 

was lively convcmtion among my fellow travelleis A Swiss 
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diplomat -was gay and high-spirited and appeared to know 
everybody of importance in the world as he exchanged reminis- 
cences with Sir Alexander MacFadyn. 

I sat rather silent and rather thoughtful. That Lisbon 
microbe was making me uneasy. But I was thinking back to 
things and thinking forward. How astonishing that I should 
be about to fly the Atlantic! It seemed only yesterday that a 
boy named Lindbergh had come like a young god — ^hlercury 
— on swift wings across the great grey sea. It had seemed like 
a miracle. Now there was a regular service keeping its time- 
table. I thought of England and of a little village there called 
Shamley Green which I had left eight days before. My ftiends 
and neighbours had wished me good luck and I had left them 
with a guilty feeling. They would have to go through another 
winter of war. Tliey would hear the drone of German bombers 
again. High explosives would fall in their fields and gardens. 
In London, where I had been in many air raids, there had been 
a respite from bombing because of Germany’s attack on Russia. 
But it might not last much longer. I should be out of aU that 
for some months. Was it possilale that in a few hours I should 
be in New York? How did the war affect the American people? 
What were they thinkin g about it? Or were they failing to think 
of it except as a far-off conflict in the old European jungle 
from which they were infinitely remote, and which only 
interested them now and again between baseball matches and 
private affairs as a bloody drama providing good material for 
the radio and the movie? I should have to find out aU that. It 
would be a study in unknown psychology, vastly interesting. 

There was the Clipper moored alongside the landing stage, 
a thing of beauty and power, with silver wings and body like 
a great lovely bird. We stood watching it for something more 
than an hour while we chatted to each other. 

“A fine-looking craft,” said the Swiss diplomat. ‘T have 
no sense of apprehension. What strength! What marvellous 
power! In a few hours — ^how incredible! — ^we shall be across 
the Atlantic.” 

Someone told a story which I heard afterwards in New York: 
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The Gipper \ras ovtdadcn by too many passengers and too 
much mail. One of the pilots addressed the passengers 
‘'Very sorry, bdies and gentlemen, bnt sec must ask three 
of you to sacrifice yooiselres for the sake of the others I "wili 
open the deyat Three of you must go overboard to lighten 
out load. The bravest will volunteer *' 

Instantly an Enghshaaa tosc, saluted, said, *‘God save the 
King'” and vrent through the door 

A Frenchman rose, saluted, said, “Vmf la rttre-'t*" and'ivent 
through the door 

A Gentian rose, gave the Naoi salute, said “Hed Hitler''^ 
and pushed out wo Italians 

A barber m Ncur York, telling me this story, vaced it 
slightly He said the Englishman rose, saluted, said, “There’ll 
alteays be an Englandl” and pushed out Greeks, Hu 
vrss an Itahin bathes 

"We took out places m the Clipper Reheard the vabratioo 
of Its engines We soared into the blue sky above Lisbom 
w«e atniy 

Stnagdy enough— so odd is buaan psychology — die flight 
across the Atlantic seemed extremely long, though it vras only 
twenty hours with two stops of nearly three hours each — at 
the Aaores and Bermuda. One’s mind — or mine — flew much 
fjutet than this aircraft. Each hour seemed long drawn out, 
and it seemed to me that I was a week tn die Clipper, 
new hacadships which seemed lit old friendships, having 
endless conveisations, watching a drama with many acts and 
incidents 

We travelled la luxury This flying boat was like a small 
hotd. It was divided mtohnlc drawing rooms, each one a few 
steps lower than the other One walked &otn one to another, 
joining different groups light refreshments were served from 
time to tune. There were rooms la which one could smoke. 
Those strong wings of the Oippet flew so steadily dm there 
was hardly any sense of movement Only the vibiaaon of the 
engines thnlled dirough ©ntf* body and htaia. 
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There were women and children with us. One of tliem was 
a famous little lady named Jessie Matthews, woman and child 
too. She was like quicksilver in all her movements and flitted 
through the plane like a ray of sunshine. Her hands, her eyes, 
and her body were always restless and expressive of gaiety and 
good wiU. She was a born actress in every fibre of her being, 
and every gesture was pleasant to watch. She became the 
little motiter of a small boy who was sick, now and then, and 
whose own mother was preoccupied with a tiny daughter. 
Jessie Mattliews folded liim in her arms, crooned little songs 
to him, wiped his forehead with a little handkerchief, and was 
his fairy godmother. She had time to make many people fall 
in love with her, including one stout fellow who went dippy 
about the little wrinkle on her nose when she laughed. She was 
good enough to sleep for a time with her head against my 
shoulder. The icy finger of deatli touched her in America. 

There were also Bebe Daniels and her husband Ben Lyon, 
who had been working hard in England to cheer up the troops. 
I joined their table a number of times, and it was in their com- 
pany that I heard a conversation led by a young American 
physicist who was a serious young man obsessed with the facts 
of science and the refusal of his mind to believe anything which 
could not be proved by measurement. He did not believe in 
future life for which he could find no evidence. But he believed 
in life and liked it. He liked life so much — ^his pursuit of 
scientific knowledge as part of it — that he was intensely hostile 
to war which demanded the sacrifice of life. He spoke very 
sombrely against the idiocy of war and the hilling of young 
men who allowed themselves to be dragged into it with deatir 
as their penalty. 

cannot understand,” he told me, *'why so many millions 
of men allow themselves to be killed, when they only have 
.one life.” ' ' > 

I mentioned the word “liberty.” 

He didn’t think much of that word. 

“Liberty is not worth so much as life,” he said. ‘T want to 
keep living. I want to enjoy life with a wife and children.” 
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"\?fould you care for life ” I isked him, “if you lui to 
subimt to the rule of Hitler, who might prohibit your 
career and who would present die &eedom of your cund. 

He thought OTCt thu aad was sQeot for some moroeots 
“I only hive one life,” be said. “I doo't believe m all this 
spiritual business— a better wotld cext ti m e There is do 
evidence. I know that when I’m dead I’m dead If Hitler 
didn’t like my saence I should take up some other interest. 
I’m keen on music. I would rather be alive under Hitler than 
dead with liberty ” 

Bebe Daniels and h« husband were shocked They argued 
with this young m«n hotly Bebe Daniels became eloquent and 
passionate and stated the other side of the case wi& a little 
flame m her eyes She had been pbying to men who believed 
TO liberty and were willing to die for it. She had been m 
Loodoa hombanlaients She had seen the coumge of the 
Engbsh. Life was senseless without spiritual values, she 
"Life IS life,” Slid the young physicut ‘It’s all we have 
I’m going to keep alive if possible This war is a enme against 
life” 

Bebe Darnels and bet husband spoke to me in low voices 
when the young mao wmt to another table. 

“Don’t take any oouce of what he says," they told mc 
‘ That young man has got it all wrong .^acncan boys don’t 
think like that” 

We dropped down to die Azotes and bad lunch m the 
sunshine under an azure sky 
Somebody quoted the ballad of Sir Richard Grenville 
‘"The Atnencans will take over the Azotes before mudi 
more history has passed,” said someone else 

The sea was aglitter with gold We were in an enchanted 
island It would be good to stay here m another dream of life. 

We returned to our places m the Oippef again Sir Alex 
andM hlacFadyn had made fneods with the tmy sister of the 
small hoy who was mothered by Jessie Matthews He was 
very good with children, and the Lttle girl was happy on his 
lap watdung his comical tacks 
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Darkness crept into the sky. The stars came out. We were 
flying through the night on strong wings. 

We dropped down in Bermuda, next morning, and had 
another meal. Some journalists desired my views about the 
war and asked questions about the morale in England. One 
wAs a Scotsman and a very pleasant fellow who had somehow 
drifted to Bermuda and found life good there though a bit 
dull. I saw the low-lying hills and the golden shore. I should 
have liked to spend three weeks there. I should find friends 
among the censors who read aU our letters and cut out little 
bits which seemed quite harmless. But the Clipper does not 
wait as long as three hours, and we had to fly away. 

We flew along the American coast. It was raining heavily. 
Presently we saw New York with its tall towers touching the 
clouds. They tilted sideways craaily as we came down. We 
had flown from one dream to another. 

I was in tlie United States. 
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The Soaring City 

On the night of my arrival m the early days of 
I ivalked in Nev? York Oty -with my son Anthony, who wa 
met me at the Customs It seemed to me that I was 
in a strange, fantastic dream A few days before I had o 
in England, an island fortress whose people had been thioug 
a fiery ordeal and had suffered dreadful casualties, most ^ 
whom were women and children. They were severely ration 
foi food, with only ^ust enough and nevet too much at any 
meal Before darkness came every window was blacked out 
and not a chink of light showed from one end of the land to 
the other The news of war came as a duett message from 
which they could estimate theu chances of life and hber^ 
They thought of the war and dreamed of the war, and the 
ting of a telephone bell or some wued words might bung at 
any moment, to a cotuge or house, the news that some boy 
of outs m the R.AJ or the Royal Navy had been killed or 
wounded Here in New York 1 felt mcmdibly remote front 
all that Here in New York it was a different world, as diough 
I had come to a different planet The lights were on — millions 
of lights from rmlhons of windows reac^g to the stars m 
those tall towers of sted which climbed above the clouds 
Lighted signs Sashed and winked and spun and daazled The 
shops on Fifth Avenue were all ablaze. A ceaseless traffic 
of cars poured in tides down the streets, held up for a few 
moments by red signals, while crowds on ^e sidewalks crossed 
in a leisurely way before the light dianged and the ude bore 
down What was moviog in die minds of those people^ I 
wondered Were any of them dunkmg about the war — so far 
away from them, so utterly distant from their own interests’ 
Was any shadow of it cr e ep ing nearer’ 

On that September mgiu « was very warm I found it 
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suffocating and weakening. With that Lisbon bug still biting 
me I could hardly drag my feet from one block to another. Yet 
my mind was alert and excited. It was nearly twenty years 
since I had been in New York. Even in this first walk by 
tiight I saw many changes. New towers had soared up, topping 
tire old ones. Immense new blocks, bigger than any giant 
castle in any fairy tale, had been built since my last visit. 

“We ought to stagger as far as Radio City,” said my son. 
“It’s worth an effort.” 

We stood below Radio Qty, and I threw my head back 
and looked up and gave a kind of gasp, and felt a little 
frightened and awed. It was astonishing in its immensity 
and in its beauty. The central tower, flanked by two vast 
wings, shot up as a tail shaft to pierce the high dome of the 
night sky, darkly blue and star-spangled. It was floodlit and 
was dazzling white above a great gulf of darkness to the 
pointed tower on top. Some fellow had had a dream: here 
it was in steel and stone, yet stiU it seemed insubstantial and 
dreamlike. 

‘Tt’s a very amusing place,” said my son. ^TR-ound the 
fo\intains in that courtyard they had a lot of penguins until 
a few days ago. And sea lions the week before that. Look at 
those flowers.” 

We went into a great courtyard, with terraces above the 
central court, where there were chairs and tables and coloured 
sunshades. All around the terrace were massed flowers — 
hydrangeas, I think — strangely coloured by the artificial lights. 
Many people were moving about in the shadow world down 
there; American girls came past laughing and talking. Two 
lovers stood near us, with the girl’s hand on the man’s arm 
and her head leaned against his shoulder. On this September 
night in Radio City peace-minded people were sipping iced 
drinks, talking about baseball, making love, having a good 
time after a day’s work, while over in Russia — that other 
World — corpses were piling up on the roads to Moscow, and 
over in Poland and Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia and France 
and Holland and Belgium and Norway undernourished people. 
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suffeong under a harsh tyranny^ wiUi their minds soaked u 
agony and tragedy and despat^ whispered a few fearful words 
to each other, afraid that they should be overheard. Here it 
was different. It was truly another world 

I went back to the Plaza HoteL It was almost twenty years 
since 1 had been there before, for the first time, after the 
World War which had coded in victory for us We had 
believed for a time diat it vzas the war to cod war Germany 
had been crushed, disarmed, and freed ftom her old rulers 
President ^Isoti had established his League of Nations 
abandoned on the doorstep like an illegitimate duld by his 
own people, who repudiated him, but supported by nearly all 
the other nations of the world, who professed its noble ideals 
with certain mental reservatioos One day it would work 
There would be a long peace. 

The Plaza was filW with ghosts for me It was hardlf 
changed, 1 noticed with pleasure It all came back to me as I 
had remembered it There were Ae elevators m which I 
doffed my hat, aceording to Amencaa ntual, after coming 
back from lectures in the Carnegie Hall and New York 
theatres, where I had calked about the horrors of war and 
the ideis of peace There was the lounge where 1 had met 
David Davies, chief apostle of the League and founder of 
die League of Nauons Utuon, at great expense to hirnseli 
In those days we had been GU^ wnh ideahsm and had never 
dreamed, even after bte suppers, of another war happening 
in twenty years or of ruins la London and other English atics 
I had dedicated my pen to peace. In all my books, beginning 
with Nw 1/ Cot Bf Tetd, called m England ^ieahUts of War, 
I had tried to create better undezstandmg between the peoples 
and had been a hater of war and a lover of peace. Now I 
was commg to talk to the Atnencan people about another war. 
wo^ dian the last, more horrible because of its attacks on 
aviiaas, not incompatible, as it seemed to me, without incon 
sistency with those ideals of peace because the Spmf of Evil had 
co^ om of Its old lairs and ws mcnaang with frightful power 
and rutMess cruelty all the decent code of avilised mmds, all 
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the liberties for which men have struggled since the beginning 
of history, and all the spiritual values of life. We had made 
ghastly mistakes. We had blundered into this war because 
of those errors, but our leaders had gone to the ultimate 
limits in faying to keep the peace. What did the American 
people, among whom I now foimd myself, think of all this? 
How closely did it touch their minds and souls? That, really, 
\vas what I had come to find out, though as a means to this 
enquiry I was on a lecture tour. 

My first encounters were friendly, warm, and sympathetic. 
The American friends who had come to meet me had expressed 
their profound admiration for England, for British courage, 
for all that our people had endured so stoically during the 
long bombardment from the air, from which recently there 
had been a respite owing to the German war on Russia. 

“Your people have been wonderful,” said one of these 
friends. “We’re out to help you to the uttermost limit — this 
side of an expeditionary force.” 

That was the first time I heard of a very definite limitation 
in the American mind regarding the extent of their aid to 
Britain. Later I encountered it in every section of American 
life, in every state. It was a fundamental reluctance in the 
American mind. 

Within half an hour of my arrival in New York I was being 
put wise to the internal situation and the political divergencies 
of thought in this new world to which I had come. 

“What do the English people think of our American effort?” 

I was asked by one of my friends. “What do they think of our 
President? Do they know much of what is happening over 
here — our dillydallying while the world is on fire, our labour 
froubles — all these strikes — and the opposition of the 
isolationists?” 

“We have had a good interpreter of the United States,” I 
told him. ^‘Every Saturday night the whole nation listens to 
Raymond Gram Swing, who has kept us well informed. He 
bas done a fine job for both nations, with a finely balanced 
judgment and a sincerity in which we believe. As for the 
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President’s foreign policy— most of us dunk he has been 
marvellous in leading the Amcricin people as far as they 
have come. We think him one ofibc world’s idealists and 
greatest fnend.” 

“Nov? rU tclljoff,” said my American friend. 

He told me a lot about Pieridcnt Rooserelt upon wWch 1 
reserved judgment, having something like hero worship for 
that statesman. It was not favourable. It was unfavourable 
to the President, his wife, his sons, his assoaates, and his 
soaal poliacs. It was bitter, scathing, and ironial. The 
President, he assured me, has made an unholy mess of dungs. 

He wasplaying into the hands of revolutionary labour. He w« 
a tuister, a doublc-crosscr, and other unpleasant things. Hts 
foreign policy u-as not bad — a lot of fine words— but if 
Wendell Willkie had been m power, there would have been 
more than words. There would have been acts. Things would 
have been done. 

I listened to all this and made a mental oote that the ctiocs 
of President Roosevelt were still cridcuing, with considerahl** 
though suppressed, passion. I held to my own belief that 
whatever may have gone wrong with his New Deal and much 
of his social legislation, be was a great leader in a time of 
world crisis. ' 

“We’re all for England,” said my friend after his mono- 
logue. "You'll find the Americaa people deeply sympathetic.” 

Before leaving New Y-ork 1 heard other points of view. I 
hc^d the voice of the man in the street and the man in the 
shop and the man in the taxicab. 

I have come to have an admindon for the cabdrivets of 
New York and other American dries. *11167 are friendly 
fellows, very shrewd and humorous, and willing to deliver 
theli views on life wlulc they thread their way through surging ^ 
traffic or bale with the ted tight against them. 

Ttotn England?” asked one of them when I cave him an 
address. ^ 

“Yes. Just out.” 

“I could tell by your accent Maybe you can't help it 
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Your natural "way to talk, I guess. Well, you mu'st have been 
having a rough' time. I’ve read about it. I’ve seen it on tlie 
newsreels. Jesus!” 

At Forty-eighth Street, Fifth Avenue, he turned his head 
slightly in my direction. 

“The isolationists are all dumb. They don’t know yet that 
Hitler won’t leave us alone if he gets England down.” 

“Are there many of them?” I asked. 

“They shoot off their mouths,” he told me. “But they’re on 
the losing side. I can’t think what bug is biting that fellow 
Lindbergh. Then there’s Senator Nye. Hell, they’re against 
geography! These United States are only thirty-sis miles away 
from Russia up here beyond Alaska. Bombing planes don’t 
make much account of distance. In my judgment England 
is fighting our war. We’ve just got to beat Hitler or lose our 
own liberties. That’s how I see it. But tlien my mother was an 
Englishwoman. Yes sir, Bom in London.” 

Another New York cabdriver was more argumentative. He 
was driving me to the house of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 

“English?” he asked. 

I admitted it. 

“Yeah?” he answered. “Well, this war is all England’s 
fault.” 

^‘How do you make that out?” 

“Hell! England was dumb in letting Hitler get ahead with 
his rearmament. There wouldn’t have been a war if England 
had gone in with France when Hitler first began. The policy . 
of appeasement was what caused the present state of things.” 

I put up a slight defence, but he was not interested. 

“Do you want me to tell you the truth?” he asked. 

I was in search of tmth. 

“^Well, it’s like this,” he said when the red lights were 
against us. “We don’t feel so friendly towards England as we 
did in the last war.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that. Why not?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Englind didn’t pay back her debt. Only 
little Finland paid. England didn’t even say she was sorry. 
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Tust refused to pay and called m » nation of Shylocks ^ 
a contract, wasn t it’ Same as when I hire this cab I oa 
to pay so many dollars a week. 1 don t tcU my com^pany 
can’t pay any mote and 1 am t gomg to That wonldn t 
with them Jecpcrs creepers! A contract is a contract, am 
thought England was honest! It makes us kmda sore We TC 
been fooled once and ue won t be fooled twice That s how 
many of us thinV Though — mmd you — ^we want England to 
win We’venouseforthatfcUowHitler” , 

He stopped his cab outside the house to whidi I had ditecte 
him 

"Nicholas Murray Butler’s house,” he said ‘Tve been here 
often before A well meaning old guy, maybe Well, I daresay 
he 11 give you a good dinner Have a nice tunel” 

He held out his hand and grasped nunc in a tight gnp 
"I speak ay mind ’* he said * but quite fnendly lt’» best 
to tell the truth No offence meant.” 

We parted the best of fneods and I went up the steps to 
Dr Nicholas Murray Butler s front door 1 l«d been there 
before, and I had had a painiiil moment in this house twenty 
yean ago, if it was the same bouse Dr Butler had given a very 
fine rccepuon in my honour I had put on full evemng dress 
and thought I looked beaunfuL But it was not so When 
I advanced into a drawing room filled widi elegant ladies 
and gentlemen a fooQnan ba«i conw up to me and whispered a 
rebuke 

‘ Sayl You got your gums on! 

I had put on rubbers, or what we call galoshes, on a snowy 
night. I had forgotten to hick them off I was a scandal In 
Dr Nicholas Murray Butlers drawing room. 

This tught I was in a tuxedo and black tie There was a 
patty of professors and their witcs Dr Butler introduced me 
and spoke of the fames when we bad met m England He bad 
been a great idealist. 1 bad believed in his ideals — the League 
of Nations, the intelligent construction of peace His ideals 
and mine had gone down into the mud and mto the fiimace 
fires I was suitoundcd by a fiaendly company These pro- 
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fessors came to me to talk about England and its heroism 
and its suScrings. One of them had just come back. He knew. 

At the dinner table there was good food and good con- 
versation. Always for me there was too much food in this 
land of abundance, and I never sat down to a meal without 
thin k i n g of the meagre rations among my own folk. The con- 
versation was led by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, to whom his 
professors listened with respect and attention. He continued 
it afterwards in his study. The president of Columbia 
University has known everybody worth knowing, including all 
the great scoundrels like Mussolini and Hitler and Ribbentrop. 
He has been behind the scenes of history. Now and again he 
has helped to make history. A man like that has something 
to talk about, and we listened with an absorbed interest to 
his stories of famous statesmen and the crises of the past forty 
years. If his advice had been followed, the second World War 
would not have happened. But he had failed like the rest of 
us who in other ways had worked for peace by pen and word. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler presided over my first lecture 
in Columbia University, where I gave two. They were both, 
I fear, very bad. I was dreadfully nervous, as usual, and I 
was not in good form owing to the hang-over of the Lisbon 
microbe, and the very warm weather in New York, which 
made me feel as limp as a piece of chewing gum. Before each 
lecture I was stricken by stage flight but had to appear genial 
and bright to various members of the faculty to whom I was 
hitroduced. One of them who arranges these lectures — a 
continuous stream of talks, open to subscribers outside the 
Timversity and a great source of intellectual education — was a 
very charming man named Dr. Potter. 1 was greatly attracted 
by him because of his long, sensitive face and thoughtful, 
humorous eyes. He tried to put me at my ease and told some 
amusing stories, one of which was a commentary on this inad 
world and that '‘idiots’ delight” which is war: 

A learned professor approached one of the leaders of the 
Lemmings — those strange creatures who commit faaass suicide. 

‘T am a great student of your species,” said the professor. 
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“1 may rUim to be the greatest authority on your habits and 
way of life. But there la one thing I can ccTct understand, 
and that is why at regular intervals you go down to the sea 
and drown youiselvcs ** 

“Sir,” answered the Lemming, ‘T ako am a student and 
have studied the habits and customs of the human race. But 
there is one thing I utterly 6ul to understand, and that is — why 
you don’tl” 

1 had many conversations in New York with men and 
women of varying degrees, and always there was some 
trfercnce to the war in Europe, even if that subject did cot 
dominate their tmnds Tb^ were enocal, now and then, of 
Great Britain fot her unprepaxedness, though alwap cn- 
ihususuc m pnise of Bnmh courage and doggedness They 
listened eagetly to Kinston Churchill wheneret he spoVe, 
and found his words urngotatusg and the style of his oratory 
esatmg They thought we bad made a poor show, with many 
mistakes, ic our vasous attempts to help other nations”* 
Norway, Greece, and now Russia. There were vanous inter 
pretauons of the letters B E.P , the most popular being "Bai 
ercty fortnight” 

But there was no mentioo, I nouced, of Japan at that time, 
though Mr Cordell HoQ was busfly eadiangtng notes with 
the Japanese Foreign Office. President Roosevelt’s words 


roniunag up a menace to the United States did not freeze 

theiibloodotbnnganyshadowoffearovcttheirminds They 

could not conceive of any penl to the United States actually 
touching ffiem from the Ans powers, though they agreed that 
rT?, ” uncomfortable world fot their own country 
tlitlci were to win. The crowds streaming down Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway m sunny weaffier were far awav from 
ew^, it seen^ though in the measurement of ti mr they 
three months away from it. No one heard the 
hooves of the Four Horsemen nding down Fifth Avenue. 



Ill 

hife in Neiv England 

Before setting forth on my lecture tour in the middle of 
October in a year of destiny, I spent a few weeks in New 
England and had more than a glimpse of its life and tradition 
in an intimate way. My own family was there, at a little 
country place called Lakeville, some four miles from the small 
town of h'liddleboro, Massachusetts, and about eleven miles 
from Taunton. It was reaUy to see them again after a year’s 
absence that I had flown across the Atlantic and engaged 
myself for the desperate adventure of a lecture tour. My son 
Anthony was hard at work writing and lecturing on behalf 
of Britain and British relief, trying to put the British point 
of view by telling people about the war. They were avid 
for any sort of firstliand account. With him was his wife 
Maisie, once a bacteriologist in the Lister Institute of London, 
and their two children, Martin and Frances, who had been 
my playmates in an English garden. One of my literary 
brothers, Arthxir Hamilton Gibbs, had given them a roof over 
their heads — ^which they needed badly, since many of my 
son’s lectures were free — ^in a little New England house “across 
the street,” as' my sister-in-law calls it, from his own home. 
Neighbouring houses, beyond a private golf course, were filled 
with my brother’s friends and friends of another brother of 
mine, Cosmo Hamilton, who remains as a romantic legend in 
Lakeville, where they tell many affectionate stories about his 
amazing personality. So I had come into a little society with a 
warmth of ficiendship which reached out to me instantiy and 
generously and took me at once into the heart and mind of 
New England. 

The two children, Martin aged eleven and Frances aged 
sis, for whom I had yearned in England, had grown taller and 
had adopted the American ways of life and speech as ducks 
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to water Martin had trnttcn to me from time to time 
with the news that Amenca was marvellous I could see why 
be thought it so He was having a fine free life on the edge of 
a big lake called Long Pood, m whidi he went swimming and 
boating with little Frances and a group of Amencaa boys who 
were his buddies When 1 asked him if he would like to go 
back to England be hesitated a moment and then said, ‘Tf I 
could take the lake with me — and if I could take Fitz.’* Fit 2 
was a black cocket spatucl who dashed in and out of the house, 
generally with a pair of my socks in his mouth, and chased the 
children, biting Aeir breeches, yelping at them on the bicycles 
on whidi they hurtled down to ^ waterside, and behaving 
almost as tempestuously as Frances herself, who has the 
restlessness and adventutoos spmt of Boadicca. Cooees 
and ted Indian cues hailed the coming, from time to time, of 
the Tillage boys, who swarmed m the playroom for games 
with Ma^ s guns and English soldien, aeroplanes and tanks, 
or called him one (o |om them oa their paper route”»che 
ddivety of the evening papen to oaghbounng houses, for 
which one of them had i contract. They were of the true type 
of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, and my gtandsoo, 
brought up in the more reserved manner of English sdiool 
boys, had adopted their ways and customs with hilanous 
delight. He could talk to them m tbeii own veinacular, and 
Fiances did not lag behind But one thing I noaced quickly 
The lads were very gentle and sweet with Frances and were 
never in the least degree tough with her, though she demanded 
equality of nsk and roughness m all their games 

While in Lakcnlle I came to learn very quickly something 
of the daily set up of Amcncan life, from the hour before 
breakfast, when the radio heralded a new day from several 
bedrooms with blasts of music, song, studio laughter, 
dramatised advertisements of Wt^I^s Chewing Gum, Bosco, 
Fostum, White Owl Qgars, Old Gold Ogaiettes. and other 
Amencaa products — between short spasms of news about the 
uropean war, so far away, so infinitely remote, it seemed, 
from Amencan hf- and safety— with the latest home news of 
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more strikes and political labour troubles of more direct and 
urgent importance. 

-American home life, I found, is full of co m i n gs and goings 
in various types of automobile. American mothers and some 
fathers are always driving back and forth. The children have 
to be taken to school after the struggle to get them ready in 
time. Then they have to be fetched ftom school. There is the 
adventure of morning shopping in the nearest town, when 
tlie car has to be laden with a variety- of food, beyond the 
range of English households even in peacetime, ftom the 
A & P stores, where you grab what you want and wheel it to 
the cashier in steel perambulators made for that purpose, 
or from other chain stores stocked with the infinite assortment 
of goods essential, it seems, to American well-being, because 
the radio advertising insists upon the life-saving and health- 
ghdng qualities of so many little things without which the 
English people seem to rub along fairly well in their primitive 
way. The family cars dash about over an area of forty miles 
or so on the daily round of social and domestic activity, and to 
the English mind it all seems very restless and dynamic. 

I came to know American smaU-town life as it goes on in 
hliddleboro, hlassachusetts, and probably in thousands of 
others, hly abiding impression is that these people are truly 
democratic in a -way not yet known in England and very 
cheerful, kindly, neighbourly folk who find fife good and get 
a lot out of it. 

After brief acquaintance: “How do you do!” cries the small 
shopkeeper as one enters. 

^ “How do you do!” says the man in the shocshinc shop. 

“How do you do!” says the man behind the counter in the 
drugstores, ^e boot shop, the department stores, or the 
tobacco store. This is followed by a friendly conversation 
about the weather — ^unusually nuld up to the first week of 
December — ^thc world situation, the troubles of labour — an 
epidemic of strikes — and the unpleasant character of hir. 
Hitler. 

They have shrewd minds and very good maimers, these 
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towa folk The tougli edges have been worn off since 
last I 'was in the United States They ate very courteous The 
and free Amencan education is beginning to 
reap its harvest in a higher standard of intelhgence and social 
behaviour The movies have had something to do with it, I 
am told, and the radio even more 

They are fond of dogs, I have noticed, and people who are 
fond of dogs are fond of duldren and have kindly souls 
Fitz of Lakeville had fneodly greetings in Middlehoro 
‘'You’re a fine little cocker spaniel, ain’t youl ’ said the 
Tn-<n oatside the A & P store ‘ And 1 know all about little 
dogs' ’ 

So it was all down the street 

Hired help u bard to get m Amtnca, except among the 
coloured folks who do not come North in great numbers The 
Amencan housewife, on thirty seven hundred dollars a year, 
does most of her own diotes, and if she gets a maid or a 
middle^ged woman to lend a hand she has to treat her 
tenderly 

But m the larger country houses — in one of them to which 
1 was invited many times with fneodly warmth— I found life 
went on rather like that of an English country mansion. The 
tradition was the same in its continuity and habits, though 
perhaps rather more dynamic and active in vancty of inieiests 
The history of Hill top Farm has been written by one of 
Its daughcen, and the story of its family by one of its aunts 
I read both books and was touched by then vViarm, For they 
reveal the life of an Amencan family of old English stock 
going back many generations, with a strong sense of family 
and a love for the old bouses, the old furniture, the old 
tradiuoQS of loyalty and dimeter which they have inhentcd 
There is something ftagnot and toudung m Lydia’s book 
about her childhood and young girlhood with her sisters and 
tdiuvcs It -was a pleasant hfe at Hill top Farm It is soil a 
pleasant life, steep^ in good raemones of gids who had 
horses to nde and rode dieai fearlessly and wclL Their father 
raised cows and tan this did homestead as a farm until he 
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laid out a golf course and bad other interests more important 
to his government and state. All his girls took a hand in this 
farming work, though they made time for riding. Lydia is a 
fine horsewoman and good to see as she comes tiding across 
the grass or through the woods. But she is now a flying 
woman and keen on that adventure, and she has another 
passion whicli takes her into a studio as a sculptor of unusual 
talent. Her sister Katharine studied singing in Germany before 
Germany became an outlaw nation and has a flutelike voice, 
which one night I heard. The children of Hill-top Farm who 
laugh through the pages of Lydia’s family book are now grown 
women, though the youngest, Phoebe, has only just “come 
out.” 

Their mother is a remarkable woman, and I owe her a debt 
for enlightening me on many points of American history and 
politics. She has a liberal and well-poised mind, taking broader 
views than the ladies of Boston — in the winter Hill-top Farm is 
abandoned for a big house in Boston — ^who regard her as 
rather “red,” though in England she would belong to the old 
tradition of the Liberal party. 

In this old house at Lakeville, beyond the lake and the golf 
course, I found New England life at its best. And this family — 
so cultured, so well planted on the soil, so steeped in their own 
family tradition, and yet so keenly alert to all that is happening 
in a war-stricken world — ^helped me to understand what was 
moving in the American mind at this time when the United 
States was, for the most part, rmaware of the dark shadow 
creeping up to them from the East and the West. 

I remember some words spoken by the father of the family 
and his liberal-minded wife, with Lydia their daughter close at 
hand. 

“People over here aren’t awake,” said the father. , “They are 
all sunk in self-complacency. They don’t realise in the least 
that your war with Germany is our war, too, and that we have 
been too late and too long in getting busy about it.” 

“The President has had a difficult time,” said the mother. 
“You must remember our diversity of races over here and our 
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vast distances He has had to lead public opinion step by 
step Europe seems incrcdiUy distant to the people of 
Jliddle West. A lot of education is necessary before the ■whole 
people ate ready to follow his leadership and support his 
foreign policy The isolaoomsts— ” 

“They make mt mad,” said Lydia. “I have no patience with 
them. They’re just plam dumb ” 

She used that word in the American sense, from the Ger m a n 
denvation of dumm, which means stupid 

Lydia was passionate and intense m her anmety to give more 
help to Britain. Lydia was one of those few girls in the Umted 
States who did not shrink from the idea of sending an 
American Expeditionary Force to Europe. She had a secret 
ambition as a pilot It was to take an American bomber across 
the Atianuc. 

I had further introduction to New England life before 
setting out on my lecture tour through many Amenean states 
I went boaong on the lake with young Martin and Frances, and 
It was there m the woods that fnnge the lakeside that I heard 
of the ghost of the ingi^ Indian It was my son who told me 
about It 

"This whole country.” he said one day, “u haunted by the 
spmt of the angry Indian Henry Beston was telling me the 
other day, and 1 think it’s true He’s dispossessed, hut you feel 
his presence snli. Nature u hostile to the pale&ce. Poison ivy 
makes sores on him if he touches it, and it's everywhere m die 
undergrowth The fierce changes in the climate — a drop of 
thirty degrees quite suddenly — are vengeful It’s a violent 
dimate. It lashes out. One feels a kind of hostility in these 
woods ” 

It was a fiinciful idea, but there was, I found, a constant 
renunder m New England of those redskins who were its first 
inhabitants, though almost all of them have gone and only a 
few poor souls survive in this state Many m the wo^ 
by the lake I had a sense of seemg a young InHon standing 
quite mouonless ■with his body against a tree— quite motionless 
wiol he released an arrow fcora his bow I saw him many 
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times -with the eye of imagination but with a sense of 
reality. 

I saw him again along the Mohawk^ Trail. That was on a 
motor tour I made with my brother Arthur and his wife and a 
young girl named Jo who was a relative of the family at 
Hill-top Farm. 

Looking back now upon that wonderful drive through New 
England, I am aware of something tragic which lay behind 
this beauty — a beauty of nature more wonderful than I had 
ever seen before in any country. This was in the American fall, 
as they call their autumn, and we went at the very chosen 
moment for its glory, when the mountains and valleys and 
steep ravines were wearing the flaming colours of an autumn 
foliage ranging in every tone from scarlet to russet gold. 'It 
was, though we knew it not, the last autumn in America before 
a war which maybe will last through many falls and wiU bring 
to the people of the United States, inevitably, great agony of 
soul, enormous tragedy, the death of youth, the tears of 
women, before victory comes. Here we drove through peace 
and loveliness, exquisite beyond words to describe, almost 
beyond the range of art to depict, for it would be a brave 
painter who attempted to put such colours upon his canvas. 
The maples had turned vivid red, their foliage hanging from 
the boughs like tattered tapestry woven into the colours of 
other trees by innumerable gradations of delicate tones which 
no medieval needlewoman ever worked upon her frame. 
There was a blue sky overhead, and .the stm drenched this 
countryside, and white clouds like ships in full sail came over 
the foothills of the Berkshire Mountains as we ascended to their 
heights. With us was a representative of American youth, high- 
spirited, elated, ecstatic. Jo, as we called hGss Josephine, was a 
stimulating companion on the road. The sight of the hiUs 
stirred in her such passionate joy because of aU this beauty that 
she seemed almost to suffer anguish. She cried out constantly 
— cries ofwonderment, joy, and pain. 

“Ohl . . . Oh! . . . Oh! ... I can’t believe it! . . . Oh! 

. . . Isn’t it absolutely niarvelloml . . . I’ve never seen such 
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glonous tluogs' Ohl Ob! . Look at that! . 

It makes me want to sertaa* ' 

She did scream, and the joy of her entbosiasm, the ecstasy 
of her youth, accompanied us all the way to the Gtcen Moun- 
tains with music and mirth. 

We had picnic lunches by little avers nishmg over rocks 
and overhung by fianung tapestry of foliage. We had 
driven through many hamlets of New England, with their 
white frame houses more than a century old, very pnm and 
neat, and through New England towns with avenues of tall 
trees like those m France Then we arrived at the town of 
Manchester, more unlike the English aty of that name than 
any pbcc could be on earth It was our goal because my 
brother and the ecstatic jo had arranged to play a game there 
on a famous and beautiful golf course framed by the hiUs 
We put op at a guesthouse tun by a lady who had lived for 
some tune on the French Rmera and whose husband was a 
well knows water It was a pleasant and spotless place to 
which one felt at home. There were only a few other visitors, 
and they were interesting One of them, who was a &iend of 
our hostess, had a randi in Canada and knew Floada and 
most of the beauty spots of Urn earth She was elegant and 
witty but had her senoos moments, one of which was when 
she took me to one side and told me how deeply she felt for 
the suffenngs of England during the bomban^ent and how 
strongly she ftlt that Amencan aid ought to be mote speedy 
ande ff ec u ve. 

That evening after dinner there was a conversaaon about 
die war 

It began when one of the ladies in the guesthouse, hearing a 
great deal about this Amencan aid from some of the others, 
Suddenly threw down a diallenge. 

Ts there anybody here who goes as fat as saying that we 
ought to send an Amencan Expediaonaty Force to Europe ’ 

There was a silence. 

The challenging lady developal her thesis 
All my friends are anxious to send all possible help to 
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Britain, but they stop short of that. Thfeyiniaver get over tlmt 
line. They begin to think of their own boys in high schools or 
colleges. They don’t want them to be sent over to make an 
invasion on the Continent and get killed by German guns in a 
war for Britain, or, if you like to put it that way, in a war for 
liberty. I agree with Aem. But FU put it to the vote in this 
room.” 

She asked each of the visitors in the guesthouse. Not one 
voted for an American Expeditionary Force, not even the 
elegant lady who had spoken so warmly of her friendship for 
England and so bitterly about the lag in American aid. 

Out hostess, a very highly educated lady with a gift of 
words and an emotional quality, interpreted her own feelings. 

“Theoretically I could bring myself to vote for sending 
American boys overseas. I believe that England is fighting our 
battles against an enemy who is our enemy. And there is 
nothing too good or too big to help England now. And yet 
when you ask me directly about sending our boys overseas 
I can’t bring myself to say yes. Something in me, something in 
my very soul, stops short of that.” 

There was a soldierly-looking fellow among the guests, a 
bron2ed man with a great gift of silence. Suddenly he started 
talking. . ' 

“Let’s keep out of this lousy war,” he said. “It was made 
by a bunch of crooks on both sides — the so-called statesmen 
and politicians of Europe. Chamberlain and his crowd were 
double-crossers like Hider and his gang. The men who have 
got to fight this war are just the same kind of dupes as they 
were in the last war. The poor bloody soldier will be the gun 
fodder, as usual, and asked to die for slogans as false as hell — 
war^to end war, a world fit for democracy, homes for heroes, 
Uberty, civilisation, and all that. We heard it aU last time. And 
a beautiful bloody world they made of it when the job was 
done.” 

I guessed what was working in his mind and what was the 
motive of his speech. I sympathised with him almost to the full 
extent. I had an equal hatred of war. I had written millions of 
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'wocds dcnounoQg its ibotomatiom But somehow this wat 
seemed to me a necessary wai not to be dodged because it was 
a straight conflict between avUised and unavihsed codes, 
literally between the spirit of all that is good in life and all that 
IS cviL If Hitler were to win, evil would prevail and the light 
would go out of life The human tmnd itself would be enslaved 
Art would die beauty would be killed Those under the heel 
of Hitler would not have the right to think freely but would be 
put m the clamping irons of the Naai code I defended Cham- 
berlain He had tned his utmost for peace, he had gone beyond 
the limit almost of honour itself — so his cntics said— to prevent 
this war He had been humiliated and scorned, especially m 
the United States, where the word ‘ appeasement” was heard 
with dension Bntain had no guilt in this war It was not for 
Empire or possessions or power Only when Hitler had 
broken all his pledges and trampled over other people’s 
frontiers had we seen that Hitler menaced all bbetty and was 
possessed by seven devils We could not let him get away with 
It without abandoning our faith ui the decenaes of life and in 
the light of aviiisaaon It would be a suiiendet to the powers 
of darkness In spite of all the horrors of war this conflict 
would have to be fought out 

So I argued m sincenty, and the other guests took up the 
argument, mostly on my side, though deeply moved by the 
other man’s denunuation of war The talk went on and on 
Veils fell from people’s eyes They talked from their inner 
convictions, reaching down to die truth inside themselves 
Jo, our fellow tnveUer, was first to use and break the spell 
by a bght laugh. 

She tamed to me with laughmg eyes 

"You have much la common with President Roosevelt,” she 
swd- "You must go and sec him in Washington You speak 
the same language You have the same ideals Pm sure the 
President w ould be gjad to have a dxat with you ” 

It was midnight when we went to bed 
In that conversation about war, as now I remember, no 
word was said regarding Japan We had been speakmg and 
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talking only of Hitler and his Germany. There seemed to the 
Anierican mind no other threat to peace. 

I went several times to the city of Boston, the most beautiful 
in New England and one of the most beautiful in the world. 
It still has an old-fashioned quality here and there, with many 
little streets of eighteenth-century houses as charming as 
Queen Anne’s Gate in London, with steps leading up to front 
doorways with white porticoes and reminiscent, to the 
Englishman, of Kensington or the old streets in Westminster. 
But Boston now does not depend for its beauty on the 
eighteenth century. The modem apartment houses along the 
Fenway are very handsome in a fine setting, and there is a view 
of a noble city from the embankment along Charles River. The 
public parks and gardens are well laid out, and there is a 
spaciousness and dignity in Boston not found in many 
Americm cities which owe their growth to industry. 

I spoke in the famous old Tavern Club in Boston, to which 
I had the honour of being invited. Its members are among 
the most notable and distinguished citiaens — judges, lawyers, 
doctors, professors, architects, scientists, and the leaders of 
civic life. It has a clubhouse in which one feels instantly an 
atmosphere of tradition, dignity, and friendliness. 

'‘You will be among friends here,” I was told by my sponsor. 
“We are aU admirers of England. Most of us know and love 
England. You won’t find any isolationists here. No one will 
heckle you when questions are asked. They will all want to 
make it easy for you.” 

There was a great gathering. I was introduced to the leading 
men, and I felt the real warmth of their welcome to me. There 
was no doubt about that, and I found the atmosphere com- 
radely and kind. 

I spoke about the war in Great Britain and described the 
ordeal through which we had passed. In the course of my 
remarks I paid a tribute to President R.oosevelt as a great leader 
who had gained the admiration of my own folk. I was speaking 
before a great crowd of Republicans who have had their 
quarrels -with President Roosevelt, but they had no quarrel. 
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\nth his foreign policy, and 4ey gave lay vrords an applause 
schichaftcrrards I lecogoised as generous- They listened -wtli 
intense sympathy, and aftEreatds there sras a lot of questioning 
by men who asked good questions They wanted to know 
about Rtssia, about the pos^Sity of a Entisb attack across the 
Channel cow that Germany was so heavily engaged- They 
asked cy about the sitoanoo la Ireland and a score of odier 
questions which I answered frankly to the best of my know 
ledge. There was one quesnoa asked diat night which 
aftawards I expected and got m every hall and theatre and 
auditonum. 

What about Rudolf Hess?” 

When 1 started on my lecture tour throughout the United 
States I had in my mind the background of New England, and 
U was a good fouadinoo for futthcr knowledge of what was 
tnovtug in th* minds of the Ameacan people. 
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The Tacific Coast 

American lecture agents are careless of geogtaplly, as it 
seems to those who talk for them. Their lecturers are not sent 
on a nice neat circuit from one city or state to another, accord- 
ing to the map, but travel hither and thither in an erratic 
course for hundreds or thousands of miles in the wildest way. 
It is not their fault. They have to fit in their engagements 
according to the dates open on the lists of those societies and 
groups who ate making out their future schedules for the nest 
lecture season. But it means endless railway travel to the 
speakers, in parlour cars and Pullman cars, in upper or lower 
bunks, by day and by night. Sleep is not ^ways easy. 
American trains are the most luxurious in the world, but I have 
one grudge against them. Tliere are no iDufFers between the 
coaches. In order to join up their couplings they just bang 
them together with jolts and jerks which shake one’s teeth in 
one’s head and the bones in one’s body. These crashes in the 
night awaken one roughly or cause frightful dreams of earth- 
quakes and cataclysms until one gets used to it, as the human 
brain and body can get used to almost anything. 

But there is one advantage in this incessant railway travel 
that is well worth while to the student of life and character. 
One meets many interesting people and has, if one will, long 
talks with one’s fellow travellers, with whom it is very easy to 
get into conversation. They are good conversationalists, these 
American travellers on long-distance trains, and always I have 
found them friendly, informative, and humorous men. Some 
of the best conversations in my life have been with American - 
judges, lawyers, engineers, professors, doctors, and business- 
men sitting next to me in a parlour car or opposite at the 
dining table. On all these j oumeys I have never met one uncivil 
fellow or one who did not respond in the kindest way to my 
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opening lemaiks ot one wbo did not give me interesting 
infotmation, generally told with wit, and good stones about 
American life and history And often these men have spoken 
with a knowledge and wisdom and shrewdness and judgment 
about the world situation whidi has left me with the conviction 
that the average well-educated Amencan is a fine type of 
avilised man in a world whidi has gone mad and bad over so 
many areas of insanity 

Now, this introduction is due to my having started my 
tour, after the lectuies m New York and the speech in Boston, 
at Columbus, Ohio, to which state I had to return for other 
talks before flying to San Ftanasco 
1 had a travelling companion who was to act as my ADC 
on this and future journeys, apart from the tnp to the Pacific 
coast This was a very tail young man, just graduated from 
Brown Uoivenity by name of Robert Keedich, commonly 
called Boh, and the son of Mr Lee Keedick, the famous and 
respected lecture agent of New YorL It was a pleasure to 
travel with Bob The eyes of all ladies and many men went soft 
at die sight of him He was typical of Amencan youth as 
pictured in the Sahtrd^ Estmn^ Post and as played by film stars 
in Hollywood. He looked after me with vigilance and tender 
ness, though always he pretended that I was looking after him 
He received my telephone messages, guarded me &om too 
many social engagements arranged transport and hotel 
accommodations, and was liaison officer between myself and 
the reporters and photographers, college girls who desired to 
interview me ot get my autograph, and the societies who had 
arranged my lectures, and the people m every aty who were 
good enough to invite me to then dubs, houses, and dinner 
^ much of a conversationalist, which was 
^tml, though when he talked there was always a laugh m it 
we Ug^ed many tram jouineya by playing chess and cards 
We fined each other a dune whenever either of us left some- 
tkmg behind m a hotel -We drank mnumetable “cokes ” 
and ginger ales We yawned in unison on railway 
platforms at midnight and trod the streets of many ones 
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Without Bob Keedick, now and then, I felt like a lost soul in a 
bewildering world. 

At Columbus, Ohio, the first man I met was an old 
acquaintance who took my thoughts back, twenty years or so, 
to a strange and tragic chapter of history. We had last met in 
Russia during a time of famine, when twenty-five million 
people were starving on the Volga. 

‘^o you remember?” asked Ivfr. Clapp. 

I remembered. 

Now Russia was in the picture again, fighting with heroic 
and amaaing resistance against the full weight of the German 
mechanised armies. Nearly twenty years before, this genial 
man had worked under Hoover and Haskell on the American 
relief which, by a miracle of organisation, had fed eleven 
million Russians for a year. My reports on the famine had 
helped to save four and a half million others — my one claim to 
a heavenly crown. It had been a great adventure in Russian 
villages where peasant families had lain down to die in ver- 
minous trains, through typhus-stricken crowds, in hospitals ' 
without medicines, where naked children huddled together for 
warmth, in a land laid waste by war and revolution, in Moscow 
and Leninsrad and Kazan. Since then the Russians had 
pulled themselves together, built up a war machine, developed 
a technical skill which brought forth guns and tanks and rifles 
and ammunition. 

'‘Russia is putting up a great fight,” said Mr. Clapp. “It’s a 
miracle.” 

Before my lecture that night I dined with him and his wife 
and a small group of people who were rather silent at first, 
until presently conversation went round the board, led by Mr. 
Qapp. I remember a very pleasant professor of English 
literature who was to be my ^airman, and a little lady who was 
the wife of an American generaL Inevitably the conversation 
came round to the war in Europe and to the ordeal in England. 
The little lady to my right became passionate about American 
apathy and complacency. 

“We want waking up!” she said. “We are all asleep! One 
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day we shall get a nasty shotk It will serve us damn well 

nght!" 

“What about Japan?” I aslted 
■Nobody seemed to think ttoidt about Japan 
After my lecture that night questions were asked by the 
audience There was the usn^ eoquiiy about Rudolf Hess, and 
I remember two others 

“Why was Britain so unprepared and willing to let Germany 
rearm without doing anydung about it’” 

Not an easy question to answer I said that we had dung 
onto the hope of peace England had hated the idea of another 
war Wchad made a religion of die League of Nations It was 
an unsatisfactory answer 

“Why doesn’t Britain attack Germany now that Russia is 
fighting so hard’” 

I ttied to explain out difficulties of transporting troops* 
owing to out heavy losses in ships, and the strain on out man 
power which prevented us ftora raising an army on the 
‘ continental scale Anyhow, we had to defend the Bnush Isles 
from the thteat of invasion and keep a big army at home fbt 
that purpose 

Something in my lecture, mostly about the war over 
England, must have touched tny audience Many people came 
up to express admiration for Bntish courage and heroism 
‘^ou have all been wondcrfal,” they said “We all want 
to help you as much as possible Many of us ate working for 
BnusKWar Relief ” 

When you spoke of Bntish man power, were you asking 
us to send an Atne neao Expeditionary Force’" asked one 
man 

•No,’ I told hiia,‘Thaverft come here to ask for anything 
I am only here to tell you what is happening ip England ” 
“We don’t want to send out boys overseas,” said the man. 
I have a young son I don’t want to have him killed over in 
Europe ” 

"I£I were an American father,” I answered. “I should think 
as you do” 
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After the lecture some of my fiiends joined me in the hotel 
restaurant. 

“I drink to England,” said one of the ladies, touching my 
glass -with hers. It seemed that my lecture had stirred her 
emotions. She had been a little stiff, I thought, at the dinner 
table, or a little reserved. Now I found her full of sympathy 
and very kind. She and her husband insisted on coming with 
us to the railway station, where we had to get a late train to 
Chicago, from which I was to fly to San Francisco. The wife of 
the man I had met in Russia took my atm and piloted me 
through the traffic. 

“^God bless dear England,” she said when we parted. 

1' was very much touched. 

Bob came with me to Chicago and saw me leave on the 
plane from the airport. 

“A safe trip,” he said. “I’ll meet you in Fort Worth.” 

He was, I think, slightly apprehensive for my safety and a 
little doubtful whether I shoxild ever get to Fort Worth after 
my visit to California. 

I had a wonderful flight. No sense of nervousness was 
justified in this aircraft whose engines vibrated with a perfect 
rhythm and enormous power. I had faith in the two pilots 
whom I saw for a few moments before they went into the 
cockpit and locked the door behind them. I noticed that 
whenever one of them came out he was always careful to lock 
the door. There was a young woman who looked after us and 
handed us hot drinks and sandwiches from time to time. She 
was one of those aircraft hostesses who are specially selected 
for their good looks, their charm of manner, and their courage. 
From time to time this lady came to sit by my side for a 
friendly conversation. I found her highly intelligent and well 
informed. We spoke about the war in Europe. 

‘'It’s a terrible world,” she said, “hlen won’t learn sense. 
They just keep on destroying each other. I should have thought 
the last war would have taught them a lesson. Tell me more 
about England. How do your people stand up under all that . 
bombardment?” 
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I told hei more about England 

Wc aers- through a cloudless sky lato -whidi presently there 
came the hanimg feathers of a glonous sunset. Then dusk 
came, and, in a httle-whih^ darkness We were Bying through 

the night We Bev over high mountains, and the plane tcxked 
and tossed a little, as though those moaotaim srcrc trying to 
drag os dowrt Then it became quiet again and smoodi, and 
out wings earned us quietly through the night sky over Salt 
Lake Oty and Denver and Sacramento and other ones I 
have never seen anything so beautiful I looked down upon 
ones of shining jewels sparkling like diamonds upon black 
velvet All the lights were on and made geometocal patterns 
on the plain bke strings of shining beads They were cues 
of magic, fairy anes of a poet's dream 

We dropped down into Denver, and through the darkness 
a new passenger came on and took the only vacant space, 
which was test to me. He was an officer of the B-Af . and 
we knew each other He knew my son and my &iQilr; 1 had 
met him with inornate faends of his and mue. He had 
played tennis tn an English garden I knew with a family of 
dark-«yed girls — Qanta. and Aoiu and seven! others The 
odds against out meeting at night in Denver aty were some 
hundreds of tnilhons to one 

‘Tt’s odd we should meet like this," be said several 
times He was on his way to India across the PaciBe^ and 
caned hifn his tnp 

’“I don’t know that I’m to be envied,” he answered with a 
quiet laugh, "but it will certainly be interesting *’ 

We flew on through the tught, diamng about the war, 
which did not seem to be going in our favour, apart from the 
unexpected resistance of Russia. "Japan is playing a tncky 
game," he told me. 

I was soil entranced by the magic of American aaes beneath 
our wings, and presently J msv something so exquisite, so 
eadianting. so otherwoddly that I gave a little cry It was 

San Fraaosco. spread out befaw us in lines of f^bght Wc 

could see the whole sweep of it round the coast, all shining 
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like a city of stars. There was a myriad of those stars 
down there as bright as the ICoh-i-noor on black silk, 
marking out the streets, the avenues, the boulevards, the parks 
and gardens, the sea front of this great city of the Pacific. 

“That looks rather marvellous,” said the group captain of 
the R.A.F. in his quiet way of understatement. 

‘T have never seen anything so magical,” I answered. “It’s 
beyond belief. This is the most beautiful vision that one could 
see in the world. It’s unreal. It’s supernatural.” 

We flew down lower. Our wings slanted and the scene 
below us tilted. We were coming down. Beneath us we could 
see the aerodrome brightly lighted. Our great aircraft skimmed 
down like a swallow; its wheels skimmed the earth slightiy. 
We taxied round a wide sweep and came to rest outside the 
white buildings of the airport. 

"Happy landing,” said my R.A.F. friend. “Beautifully 
done.” 

It was on the afternoon of the next day that I looked over 
die waters of the Pacific into a golden haze. No shadow crept 
across. No word was spoken by fdends of mine about an 
island people out there thousands of miles away — litde yellow 
men who at that very time when I was looking across the 
water, upon the Pacific Ocean, were busy with their maps and 
charts, with their litde eyes straining at dots which marked 
the positions 'of Pearl Harbour, Wake Island, and Guam, and 
Luzon in the Philippines. 

“There are many changes in San Francisco since last you 
were here,” said my fidend Henry Braden, who drove me from 
one point to another,along the Pacific coast. "I must show 
you our two new bridges.” 

With die pride of ail Californians in their own cities and 
state, he showed me two great bridges, higher, he told me, 
than any other bridges in the world, as far as he knew — 2S0 
feet high and very long. I looked at them and was duly 
impressed. But for some reason my mind travelled fiirther than 
the last span of the bridges and went on the quick wings 
of imagination to the odicr side of the ocean. I remembered 
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a conversation with a naval fioeod of mine named Bcrcacchi, 
an erpJotet who had been to the AnaxcQc with Scott and 
Shackleton and lately had visittd Borneo and Malaya, where 
he had interests in rubber 

The Japanese ’ he told me “have then eyes on Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies One day we shall have to fight for 
those possessions As sure as &tc the Japanese will make a 
grab for them 

I remembered also a number of speeches by Japanese 
genetals and admirals which I had translated from German 
reports They made no secret of their intention to seize the 
Dutch East Indies and Malaya when destiny should deade 
the time — not fat away In an English garden not long before 
my coming to the United States 1 had had a long conversation 
with the Japanese Ambassador to the Court of St James’s and 
with his ntiLtary attache They desired peace with Bntain 
They gave me little pamphlets presenting the Japanese case 
in 

The situaaon is very enueal ’ said the Japanese Ambas 
sadot 1 am very much afraid that it is becoming very grave ' 
Looking out to the Pacific Ocean, I thought of those words 
and asked a question of my fnend 
‘ Is there any danger from Japan? ’ 

He did not seem to be womed by any thought of danger 
from that direction. He was more worried by dae sea haze 
which hid some of the beauties of his coast when he drove me 
up to Telegraph Hill and showed me other views 

Mr and Mrs Braden, whom I had known in England, 
were my guardian angels in San Ftanasco and entertained me 
in then home wherelheardgoodUlkaboutAmencanpoliacs 
and English ways and was asked many questions about the 
buildings which had been hit In London But I met other 
fnends and other angds who were very kind to me m 
Califorma 

My lecture was under die auspices of the Town Hall Forum 
m San Franasco This was organised by a man of dynamic 
“Mgy, restless industry, and vtwd pcmonality— Dr Rappa 
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port. He had an office in the Clift Hotel where I was staying, 
and these rooms buzzed with great activities. Dr. Rappaport 
shook hands with me warmly, rushed to the telephone which 
tang every two seconds, introduced me to his colleagues and 
assistants, gave orders down the telephone for certain printed 
bills, smnmoned the press to interview me, called upon 
photographers to take me at all angles, and^kept up a stream of 
conversation while doing six jobs at once. He spoke with good 
humour, with passion, with irony, with eloquence. I thought: 
This man ought to lecture instead of me. I can’t compete with 
him. 

He -was a bit doubtftd of me, I thought, after his first 
searching glance. He thought I lacked fire and was one of 
those theoretical idealists who would bore his audience by 
mild platitudes regarding the spirit of England, which was my 
subject. 

“Don’t be afraid of your audience,” he told me. “Let them 
have something good and strong. I’m told that they don’t 
want propaganda. That’s all nonsense. Give them propa- 
ganda! They need a lot of it. Denounce 'the isolationists. 
Ridicule them! Tell these people the real facts. Don’t be timid 
and evasive. They’ll take anything if you speak with sincerity. 
Tell them that this is their war as well as England’s. Don’t 
spare your language about Hitler and all his demons.” 

He became inspired; he made a very fine speech; his eyes 
flashed fire. His hands were restless and dramatic. I became 
more and more convinced that I was no orator. I became more 
and more certain that I should disappoint him when I faced 
the enormous audience he had attracted to his Town Hall 
Forum. 

Dr. Rappaport worked me hard. In his office I signed so 
many copies of my books that my wrist tired. In my room 
at the hotel I vvas interviewed and photographed from all 
angles. Twice in one day I was taken over to the radio stations 
to be interviewed on the air, first by a talented young man 
who did his job very well and then by a lady who took away 
my flight by her quiet, soothing, and sympathetic way. To me 
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it IS a teinfymg thing to go oo the air, and it is cspecialfy 
alarming ■when one has to focc a microphone and ans^ 
quesuons nevei seen before \cith an immediate reply My 
tongue fairly clove to the toof of tny mouth before one of 
diese ordeab I bad to suck, as secretly as possibly, some of 
those tablets called Life Sato, in order to keep my 
going But in spite of my intense nervousness 1 acquitted 
myself successfully, at least as far as not dropping heavy bncks 
or drying up m my answers 

The Gift Hotel in San Francisco was, like most hotels m 
big American aties, a great palace with vast numbers of 
rooms piled up to a high altitude and cvetythmg that man 
desires or ought to desire, tn comfort, convenience, and 
abundance. On each floor was a lady who played the patt of 
hostess, kept a sharp eye on the guests, and when they left 
said, ’ Come again ’ in a most gnaous way My floor lady 
was ftiendly a^ helpful, la pnvaw life she was a student of 
music and did this job at the Qift to provide herself vidi the 
necessary livehhoo^ 

‘ How IS It,” she asked one evening, “ihat mankind is so 
tncniably foolish, and yet the average of intelligence seetos 
gettmg higher* ’ 

That was a poser not easv to answer 

‘ The tragedy of the modem wodd,’ \ said, ‘ is the inability 
of die average intelligence to control its own destiny In 
many countries the madnaety of government is seized by 
groups of gunmen with dieu following of young thugs The 
reasonable and intelligent crowd are powerless ” 

The floor lady sighed and glanced at two people waiting 
for the elevator 

I can’t make out,” she told me, “why civilisation has 
allowed diese things to happen, ^en you think of all the 
Struggles we’ve had to make a aviliscd world and all the 
getuus and wisdom of die ages, U seems qneei that we should 
be in sudi a mess now” 

‘ Wc’tc all made ghasdy mistakes,” I said 

She nodded. 
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“WeVe made a few in the United States. But I suppose you 
English people can take care of this war?” 

“We would like some help,” I told her. “We’re rather 
overstrained.” 

“I’m devoted to music,” she said. “But it doesn’t seem to 
do any good to anyone.” 

“It’s very important,” I answered. “In this world of dark- 
ness the musicians and the poets and the painters keep the 
lamps burning. AH will be lost if those go out.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” said the floor lady. Wt’s 
hard to keep one’s faith nowadays in the spiritual side of life. 
In this hotel it’s difficult sometimes.” 

One of the two people who had been waiting for the 
elevator gave a laugh. 

“You two are having a grand time with each other!” he 
said. “You’re getting down to fundamentals. Great stufll” 

The floor lady blushed at this irony. 

“Didn’t know you were listening, hlr. Schwarz,” she said. 
“It was a private conversation anyhow.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” said Mr. Schwarz. “Keep going!” 

He waved his hand as he entered the elevator. 

My fidends drove me round San Francisco. We went 
through' Chinatown, and it looked different after my explora- 
tion of it twenty years before, when I had been guided through 
its labyrinths by an American detective who knew its under- 
ground passages leading from one house to another, like a 
rabbit warren. I went with him into rooms where Chinese 
were smoking opium or playing fan-tan. I came up into 
little Chinese temples with l^ps and flowers, for ancestor 
worship. I touched the chubby hands of Chinese babies and 
saw women with thdr feet squeezed into tiny slippers. 

'‘It’s all cleaned up now,” said one of my Mends. “And 
' these Chinese make very good atizens.” 

It was the middle of October in the year of grace 1941. 

The population of San Frandsco looked to me very cheerful 
as they went on their daily round. There was no look of 
anxiety in their eyes. They were rmconsdous of any approach- 
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mg peril when theit aty would be blacked out and they would 
hear the howl of sirens for ait raid wammgs It was less than 
three months before black bats of death were to come out of 
a blue sky to Pearl Harbour in Hawau, diving low upon 
American battleships and dropping tons of high explosives 
wnthout a declaration of war There was no foreboding No 
word of anxious apprehension reached my cats Mr Cordell 
Hull was wiitmg notes to the Japanese, stating the fundamental 
pnnaples of Amenean policy Nobody was exatcd about ^t 
academic discussion At least I met no such person, though 
there may have been men and women who saw the shadow 
creeping aaoss the Pacific In the sailors’ hostels and low 
dives there may have been men who knew what was happenmg 
behind the scenes in Japan, 1 did not meet them 
In Dr Rappapott’s rooms a cjuiet, thoughtful looking man, 
whom I guessed to be a Jew, lingemd to get a few words with 
me 

"Could you spare five minutes^” be asked ‘1 am the editor 
of a Jewish paper ’’ 

He looked uoubled He was troubled about the problem of 
aou Senuusci 

“Is there much of it m Bogland^ ’ he asked 
I told him dut It did not amount to mudi, though here 
and there it was creeping in because of the Jewish refugees 
who, in order to gam a livelihood, set up httle shops which 
undercut their neighbours That aroused some hostility 
among small shopkeepers But m England we were, on the 
whole, deeply sympat^tic toxcaids the Jewish race because of 
their agonies and pcrsecutioa under the Nazi regime 

about that, and I saw the sadness m his eyes 
^en we patted he dasped my hand and said, "May God 
bless you ’’ 

hly lettutt in San Franasco was before a large audience 
Theatre, filled from floor to railing at eleven 
o m the morning— an astomshing time, as it seems to 
aa English mmd It would be impossible, surely, in England 
ally up an audience at that time for any ^eakei below the 
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rank of Winston Churchill. But the American people have 
an insatiable appetite for lectures, and nothing would keep 
them from a lecture hall except rapid machine-gun fire. That 
is a great blessing to the lecturers, if they are at all well known. 
My lecture, I was told afterwards, was a smashing success, 
tliougb heaven knows why, for I am a poor orator and would 
rather write a whole book than make one public talk. But it 
was the matter and not the manner of my speech which 
brought the audience to their feet, cheering, when I finished. 
They were clieers for England, for those men and women 
whose courage I had tried to tell, for the spirit of endurance 
by the civilians of London and otlier great cities under 
terrible bombardment. Afterwards there was some very 
lively questioning — scores of questions — ^repeated to me by 
Dr. Rappaport. 

“Why aren’t you doing more to help Russia?” 

“Why were you Bridsh so unprepared?” 

“How do you think you will win this war?” 

“Wlty don’t you attack in Libya?” 

“What do you think of the Duke and Duchess of Windsor?” 

“What about Rudolf Hess?” 

‘^What about India?” 

“What do you think of Ireland?” 

Nobody asked a word about Japan, as I remember. Japan 
was not in their thoughts, it seemed, even on the Pacific coast. 

Scores of people came up to the platform to say kind things. 
That is the American custom. Among them were English 
people who asked me whether certain places in Ensland had 
been hit. 

Out in the foyer of the theatre I was called up on the 
telephone. A woman’s voice spoke. 

‘Ts that Sir Philip Gibbs?” 

‘Tfes.” 

“What are you here for, may I ask?” 

‘T’m giving some lectures in the United States.” 

“Yes, but what for? Are you trying to drag the .United 
States into war?” 
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"No, madam I am just ^Img Ac Amencaa people a few 
tlungs they might like to hear *’ 

"Well, if you'll take my advice. ^u’U go back to Eogland 
bag and baggageJ We don't want yool** 
l!>t Bappaport seized the telephone. From my answers he 
had guessed the dnft of this cooversanoQ He was very angry 
He shouted down the telephone. 

"Madam, you ate a voice crying m the wildetnessl Go 
awayl” 

He shook my hand several tunes and clapped me on tb^ 
shoulders 

'It was fine,” he taid "You held the audience ftocn start 

to finish You did no: speak a word of propaganda. And yet It 

was all propaganda of the best kind You told them what 
they ought to know You made them weep You made them 
laugh It was great. We thank you a thousand tunes'” 

I was very grateful for this geneious praise, knowing my 
povetcy of speech. I was glad I bad not let them down— these 
organisers of a great audience who had paid good money fet 
their seats 

There was an immense luncheon patty given to me. I 
nest to the Bansh consul and had pleasant conversation with 
a pretty woman on my left. A photographer knelt dose to us 
With his camera. 

"Get nearer to die lady,” be said I edged a trifle nearer to 
die pretty Udy 

‘ Qoscr,” he commanded your heads together It 
Will make a sweU picture,” 

We were both embarrassed but amused 
Afieittirds there was anodicr £te of ipiesnoiung My 
answershad to be npid and decisive. 

* Did I drop any bnAs^ ’ 1 asked die Bnmb consul 
Not One,’ he told me "You struck the nght notes.” 

I struck the nght notes, I hope and believe, because I spoke 
wth complete smeenty and tr^ die truth as fer as I knew it 
There js one thing the Amencam will not tolerate, and tha* 
is Insincerity and evasiveness 
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Down in the coffee shop where I had breakfast the waitresses 
were chatty, having seen interviews with me in the San 
Frandsco papers. One of them told me that she was a 
widow witli two children of seventeen and nineteen. She 
had to earn her living in the coffee shop and pay for their 
education. 

She spoke about England and said how she admired the 
heroism of its people. ' 

“It’s just too wonderful!” she told me. 

Under the guidance of a good friend named Langfield I 
went to a remarkable place in San Frandsco which has made 
a mark on my mind as another proof of the prodigious scale 
on which the United States carries out its ideas. It was the 
Bohemian Club, but it was not a gipsy tent or a caravan on 
wheels. It was a place in which ten English clubs ‘ of PaU Mall 
could have been comfortably housed. With room to spare. I 
have never seen such spadous dubrooms. They stretched away 
into'far vistas. The hall, with its immense staircase and carved 
wood, was Hke a movie director’s vision of the banqueting 
hall of Richard Cosur de Lion. The billiard rooms, the card- 
rooms, the dining rooms, were on the same grand scale. It 
had a theatre with a full-sized stage upon which the members, 
of the Bohemian Qub produce thdr own plays and perform 
thdr own concerts. The Bohemian Club of San Frandsco also 
has a country dub. That is to say it owns a forest like the Wood 
of Arden in which, every August, the members, who ate 
actors, singers, painters, musidans, and professional men of all 
kinds, go to live under the greenwood tree, with music and 
drama tp divert them. They have a wonderful time and have 
produced many fine plays in this verdant setting. But nest 
August they will not be there because there will be other things 
to do, less joyous. Their drama will be acted elsewhere, and 
it will be a grim affair in the heroic style. But no premonition 
of that came to my friend Langfield or to the pleasant fellow 
I met with him when I was there . . . though it was less 
than three months away from the scream of bombs over Pearl 
Har|)our in Hawaii. 
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My tune had come to leave Sao Fnnasco and to go faithd 
down the Cahfonuan coast to Los Angeles 

‘ Come again ’ said the floor Udy who studied music. 1 
have much enjoyed out conveisation. ’ 

Before 1 kfi 1 had a visit fiom flae orgamseis of my Itctute, 
Dr and Mrs Rappaport. They brought me nch gifts—a 
bottle of Cahfoinia port a botdc of sherry, and a bottle of 
sauteme They said kind and generous things 

God bless you and God bless England,” said Mrs Rappa 
port in a soft voice 

The journey to Los Angeles was through dramatic scenery 
between the ocean and the mountains The tram had observa 
tion cats and at intervals the passengers were addressed 
by a voice through a loud speaker calling their attention to 
the beauties of nature on either side of them. It rather spoded 
the beauties of natoie 

In Los Angeles 1 pot up at a pleasant hotel where I soon 
btcaasefnen^y with the staff At the cash desk was a young 
woman with very dark hau and a look of suppressed »»• 
patience with life and coffee Ihops \7hen 1 handed up mj 
check she read some words which had been written on it bf 
the girl who had served me 
‘ Sir Bhihp Gibbs ” 

Thatsnght,’ I told her 
‘*Yes, but tfrhy^ 

“Why, what^ ’ 

' Why Sir’ 

T was knighted by the King ’ 

“Yes but why?’ 

‘T was a war cottespoodeat in the last war I suppose ih® 
King thought I had done my job fairly well.’ 

“And hM you? ’ 

‘T hope so ’ 

“Well you ought to know ” 

ThadirectquestiooingwastatheienibatTassing Atanotlw^ 

time this gill told me something about herself and her vi®^ 
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on life. She had been in the hotel business in California and 
'Honolulu and other places. Her esperience had been that 
v?omen ■>i^-ere more difficult than men. She -would rather deal 
■with three thousand men than three hundred -women. On the 
whole she thought life a siUy business anyhow. 

The floor lady took a lot of trouble for me in finding the 
addresses of some film directors in Hollywood. 

“^Tm afiraid they’re not in the book,” she told me. '‘They 
keep themselves out of the directory because they would be 
plagued to death by out-of-work or would-be film stars. I 
don’t blame them. No, I don’t think you -will find Alexander 
Korda or Alfred Hitchcock.” 

After prolonged search she fovmd Zoltan Korda, a fidend of 
mine and the brother of Alexander and Vincent — ^those three 
Hungarian brothers who had made a big success in England 
and by their work at Denham in the London Film Studios, 
where first they produced Henry VIII with Charles Laughton 
in the star part. My son had worked for them a good deal. 

"Well, that’s a bit of luck,” said the floor lady brightly. 
‘Tm really glad that I was able to help you.” 

On the following morning I set out in an ordinary omnibus 
for Hollywood, which was a journey of half an hour or so. 
Thence I took a taxi to the centre of that headquarters of 
romance which finds its way into all the picture palaces in all 
the cities and towns of England and America and, before this 
war, into every country. My taxi driver asked me whether 
I had come &om England' recently, when he recognised my 
accent, and added -with a laugh, when 1 replied, “Then you 
and I must be mortal enemies. I’m a Hungarian.” 

“Do you feel like that?” I asked. 

He did not feel like that. From the viewpoint of the United 
States he thought the -war in Europe looked a rotten business. 
Lousy. He hoped the American people wouldn’t get into it. 
He was now an American citizen. All the same he hoped 
England would smash Hitler. 

“That plan is a monomaniac. He’s drenching the wodd in 
blood because he’s crazy for power.” 
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I put up for a whilft in die Hotel Roosertlt in Hollywood, 
a very elegant place in a stxaggling town which surptised me 
because it was unlike Hollywood as I had imagined it Down 
Its mam street were the usual lines of small shops and depart 
ment stores, including the inevitdjle Woolworth, w ith movie 
bouses and drugstore and hot-dog tetaurants — by no means 
beautiful ot tomanuc. 'Ibc film studios were a long way off, 
and the house of the film stars and duecton were still further, 
on the Beverly Hills and overlooking the coast. 

While I was sitting one CTcning m the Roosevelt an elderly 
man came la with his daughter They both looked a little 
dejected, and 1 was startled when the father turned to the girl 
and said, “I guess you D be shot tomorrow morning *' 
‘Think so^’ she asked widi an au of indifference at this 
gom supposition 

Itwasamomentortwobefotelgtaspedthesituaboo This 
was one of the girls trying her luck m Hollywood. She was 
to be shot for the camera and not by a firing squad 
I met the Kordas in their studios They were very busy but 
received me cordially Alexander had grown rather grey since 
last I had seen him Zoltan loolred in better health and had 
not lost faia very pleasing smile Vincent spoke English mote 
fluently I saw part of a film diey were making from Kiphng’s 
and lunched with Vincent and Zoli Kotda in * 
Hollywood restaurant. 

They spoke gravely about the war and were keen to know 
about familiar places in London and whether they still stood 
up after the air raids 

Vincent stared at me sombrely now and then. 

‘%tlet « the new Genghis Khan,*’ he said. “I don’t see 
^ how he IS to be stopped. The Germans are shll very strong 
^w do you apmum for the contmued resistance of Russia? 
■luat is a mirade ” 


He told me that he worked very hard hut found work 
an^ne to thought of all the world s agony 

Tlat evening I dined with Zoltan Korda and his heauofol 

^itejoan. He drove meup to his house on the Appian W 
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It was dark when we arrived, and he showed me the view from 
this mountaintop. It was quite marvellous. It was Hke the 
view I had seen from ihe aeroplane. There below lay Los 
Angeles with its myriad hghts like shining jewels, a city of 
cut diamonds laid out on a black cloth. 

Zoli Korda and his wife lived in an enchanting house on 
the top of a mountain. Its main room was Hke an old EngHsh 
bam, though very white and dean, with a high roof and 
gallery. There was a log fire on an open hearth, and it was 
charmingly furnished, hlrs. Korda, who was once Joan 
Gardner, had not changed since I had met her last in Paris 
or since she had played the chief part in a film story of Oxford 
— Men of Tomorrow, by my son Anthony. That is to say she 
looked a beautiful young EngUsh girl, very simple and very 
straight in her manner. But she was now the mother of David, 
with whom I fell in love. For David, aged four, was a fine 
and fidendly fellow. He appeared first on the high gallery. 

“Come down,’' said jMrs. Korda. 

“Shall I throw myself over?” he asked. 

“Better not.” 

He came trotting down the stairs and shook hands with me 
gravely. Afterwards we turned over the pages of a book by 
Munro Leaf — Manners Can Se Fun. 

That night I dined with the Kordas down in Los Angeles 
at Murphy’s restaurant, which was crowded with cheerful 
people eating prodigiously. The Americans ate hearty eaters, 
and in this land of abundance the portions served out to 
them ate always four times as much as I can face without 
blanching. I had come from a severely rationed nation where 
food is so scarce that everybody talks about it morning, noon, 
and night, and where the meat ration for a week is limited 
to eighteen pence, or twenty-six cents, for each person. ZoH 
Korda ordered a steak. It was a steak of prodigious propor- 
tions. I regarded it with stupefaction. ZoH regarded it with 
satisfection. “It looks good,” he said. But he left half of it, 

I noticed. What a waste, I'Aought. That would have fed an 
EngHsh family for a week. But it was not wasted. Later in 
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the evening a neat patcel "was ptit on oat table On it were the 

wo:«3s, ‘ Murphy likes dogs too ” 

It was a noisy restaurant. Americaas like their restautaots 
noisy They like life noisy Quietude to them is death. They 
hke the radio blating forth as sooa as they open their eyes lo tlie 
morning, and all day long it blares in the American home while 
the women work and the chUdien play It travels with tfvem 
m their motorcars fised up with a radio set. It is turned on in 
trains In tailway stations one waits to the music of military 
bands and to dramatised advertisements of American pro* 
ducts It is only at midnight that tired hands reach out and 
switch over that noise &om the outer world telling of war and 
death between tributes to Kteml Hair Tonic and White Owl 
Ogars and filling the ether with the false laughter from radio 
studios, the organised pep of bcan-checnng talks, the wild 
music of )m bands the nuith and frolic of studio parties 
the news of ships sunk and sailon drowned, and armies moving 
in retreat leaving theu dead and dying in the snow, and the 
wonderful virtues of pe^eraunt chewing gum. Old Gold 
Cigarettes, and araita^ height makers for short men tpho 
now may be tallee than she is ’ 

Murphy s teseauraat xras full of noise hfr Rfurphy himself 
made some of it He had a fine bantonc which almost lifted 
the food off my plate He was followed by a lady with a 
contralto voice who sang with great emotion and taknt, 

‘ There 11 Always Be an England ’ 

Zoli Korda looked across at ok and I saw his lips move 
With some difficulty I caught his wotds 
' They do not sing “Ibcre U always be a Germany,' ” 
s*td, “or 'There 11 always be a France ' There is a natural 
alliance between the Umted Sutes and England It's very 
significant’ 

Neit day in Hollywood I took lunch at another house, very 
much like an Enghsh &nxihouse, on another hiU above the 

town. It belonged to Al&ed Hitchcock and his wife. Totneir 

was like going home, because Mr and hfrs Hitchcock came 
from my own village, from Sbamley Green in Surrey, and their 
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maid Gladys came fi:om Shamley Green, and their chauffeur, 
an amusing fellow with a great gift for humorous conversation, 
had driven hfr. Hitchcock’s car through the Surrey lanes. We 
talked of Shamley Green and the life there during the air 
bombardment of England. I told them about my evacues, 
mothers and children ftom London, who had been parked in 
my billiard room for many months, with feuds and vendettas 
between the two mothers and the children. 

Alfted Hitchcock found these stories amusing. He saw a 
film story in them. “You ought to write about all that,” he 
said. “It’s great stuff.” 

I had another talk with Vincent Korda in his studio, where 
he introduced me to a young Norwegian artist who had 
escaped from his own country after its seizure by the enemy. 

Vincent Korda spoke gravely about the war and the state of 
tihe world, which was so terrible to his imagination that he was 
glad of being overworked. He is a man with a sweet and 
gentle nature — an artist with an artist’s philosophy of life, 
which has faith in beauty and form and style outraged and 
killed by the war lords and the gunmen. I was glad to sit 
in his studio for an hotir and to get the warm grasp of his 
hand. Here, I thought, is one of the fine rare souls of this 
cruel world. 



V 

Texas with tie Wide Horizon 

In the pailour cat of thft ttain to Fort Worth m Texas, through 
the desert of Arizona, Vast la its barren vata of brown earth 
and yellow grass, a little man crossed over and spoke to me 
"Say, yon ought not to be so hard on your eyes Forgt^® 
me, but I’m a doctor ** 

I bad been straining lo apoor light to read abook of small type 
I looked tip and said, Tiaiila,” and put the book awav 
The doctor, a small siz^ mao, sturdily built and with gemd 
brown eyes, sat down by my side. 

"You’re English, aren't you?” 

I nodded and said that I hadn’t been out vety long 
“What part of England? ’ be asked 
1 mennoaed Surrey and saw bs eyes light up 
' Snntysaasweet county,” hesaid "> 5 ot\batrT««vetbeca 
there. I oaly know England through its books and poetry 
But I know It pretty well Its geography is m my heart 1 
know the Tennyson country and the Wordsworth country 
1 know where Meredith bved and the London of Dickens and 
Thackeray and Charles Lamb 1 know Shakespeare’s England 
and all his characters Tty me out” 

I tned him out with a few quotations which instantly he 
capped, Ihrough the long, to^ess wastes of the Anzot*^ 
desert we reated Henry Vs speech before the Battle of Agut" 
court and met a Foal togetbee la the Forest oFAidca 
“Do dicy read Tenayson nowadays^” he asked. “I lore the 
music of his lines. 

' Tean, tilt Uan, I kjtm not n6at tbg ptan, 

Tiars from t6e Jtptbs of soatt dmne dispatr ” 

He quoted lines from Shdley, Keats, Browning, and the 
Elizabethan poets 
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“I live in a little town in New Mexico,” he told me. “There’s 
not much intellectual society there, but I dip into the old books 
and don’t feel alone.” 

He knew aU the old books better than I did, though I had 
read them as a boy. He loved George Eliot, who is now on the 
back shelf. He loved Thackeray, whom I have loved. He was 
a devotee of Dickens and, in his obscure Httle town in New 
hlexico, consorted with Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick and 
David Copperfield and Tom Pinch. I found him an enchant- 
ing little man full of good humour and kindliness and love of 
humanity. 

“This war in Europe,” he said, “is a dreadful setback. I 
can’t bear to think of all the old shrines of history which have 
been destroyed in London. It’s sad to think of hCddle Temple 
HaU and dear old Gray’s Inn. Hider is possessed by the devil 
or by seventy devils. He has declared war on civilisation and 
all human liberties. England took up the challenge first. We 
are following on, very slowly but very surely. We’re already 
fighting an undeclared war. Our President is playing for time, 
but beyond a doubt we shaE be in fully before long. The 
British people and the American people, who believe in die 
same ideals and have the same heritage of law, will defeat 
this beast which has come out of the old lairs. I’m sure of 
that. There’s no alternative. This monstrous attack on all the 
decencies and all the beauty of life must be defeated, and 
we’ve got to take our share. To the American mind, especially 
to the semi-educated, it all seems a long w’^ay off, and they don’t 
realise how it touches American interests or security. The 
President is educating them. Before long we shall be by your 
side.” 

We talked a long time, hour after hour, while night came over 
the desert and we travelled through darkness in a lighted car. 
Presentiy I left him to go to my litde bedroom, but on the way 
there I jolted against a very tail, good-looking young man who 
was drinkmg some iced water from a tap and a paper cup. 

"English, aren’t you?” he asked with a smile. ‘T heard you 
talking.” 
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‘'Yes, I caa’t l^dp my English accent.*' 

"How’s the war over there? Not too good, eh?" 

"Not too bad,” I toU him. "Vc’rc sttongci nou And the 
Germans have given us a icsptte They’re busy m Russa and 
laVing some hard Voodis " 

Presently this tall young man came and sat on the edge of 
my bed and smoked a agarcitc uiih me. He bad been brought 
up in Fiance and was going to nurry a girl who had been 
brought up in Bianita were going to live in a place 

called Midland, m Teaas, a Utile industrial town He was a 
geologist and mineralogist. That would be his lob there It 
w ould be a bit of a contrast to the south of France and Biatnta 
‘Tm against this war,” he told me "1 dislike the idea of 
America getting into it For purely personal and selfish reasons 
It's such a great irtetfetence unth what one wants to do I 
want to marry and being op a Utile family 1 want to get on 
w uh my )ob Thy should I be drafted and drilled and mad« 
to waste all my good ume and then be killed on tome un 
pleasant battlefield Mesimetioftnyagefeelbkethat ^t'se 
not cowards We're not abnormally afraid of death— though I 
piefcc life— but we want to get on with cut studies or with 
our jobs All this interfciawx is so annoying The fcUotes m 
the army now don't see the object of it. Where are we going 
to fight? Who are we going to fight? It's not out war yet 
It’s all such waste of time, with a lot of messing about and 
demoralisation and boredom — without a defuute purpose. Mt 
friends m the array are sick and tired of it already ” 

"Perhaps the purpose will come,” I warned him. ‘Tetbaps 
the Ututed States will be drawn into iht< war bv inevitable 
facts” 

"Maybe that wiU happen.” he answered lighdy “But I’m 
going to sleep and forget it Good night, sir ” 

Above the Arizona desert through which we were sdll 
travelling the stats were shining in a clear sky They were dw 
same itm which looked down upon England and my little 
h^e there and all fhends talking or sleeping— yes, surely 
sleeping now— behind then blacked-out windov.-s The Ger 
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mans "were getting neat to Moscow under those stars. Frightful 
agonies were happening in the snows of Russia. But it was 
quiet in the Pacific on this night of October zy in the year 1941. 
ilie dark tragedy of December and Pearl Harbour lay be^d 
the veil of fate where little yellow men were plotting. 

I arrived in Fort Worth, Texas, and in a very short time 
made many friends there who, I believe, will remain my fiiends. 
They showed me something of Texas, a state larger than 
England and France, so that it needs a lifetime to know it ail. 
They took me into theic homes. I saw tlieir cattle and horses. 
I met Miss Elizabeth hliller, who is worth a jovimey to Texas. 
I met the Stripling f amily , who mean a lot to Fort Worth. I 
fell in love with Texas, with the spirit of its people, with its 
fdendiiness to a lonely stranger, with its adventure of life and 
something in its air. 

Fort Worth is not a beautiful city, but it is built high and 
built strong, and from one of its high windows which belonged 
to my bedroom in the Hotel Texas I looked across to its flat 
prairies stretching away, as it seemed, to infinity. 

“Texas,” said a man of Oklahoma, ‘lias most rivers and 
least water.” The rivers run dry in summer. 

“It has most cattle and least milk .” They are cattle breeders 
ahd not cowmen. 

“In Texas,” said the man of Oklahoma, “the people look 
farthest and see least.” 

I stared down at the city of Fort Worth by night from my 
bedroom window, and I remember its painted picture now — 
painted in many colours on my brain. Below me were two long 
parallel lines of light — red, greetii and yellow — and on either 
side of these lines were dumps of light shining brightly with 
red, green, and yellow splashes. They were the neon signs of 
the dty, twinkling, sparkling, turning, writhing. Above the 
massive blocks of buildings, like mediaeval fortresses in the 
night, black as ink, the dear sky was alight with the blaze- of 
blast furnaces. Strange, fantastic sounds came up to my win- 
dows as I lay in bed trying to sleep but not sleeping. Bells 
were ringing — ^though heaven alone knows why, in the small 
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hours Pobce sirens \cailed like ait raid warnings Tbetu seas 
the backfiring o£ motor vehicles and the honking o£ their horns. 
Bat the most startling and, to me, incsphcablc noise was like 
the moaning of Brobdingnaguocows in agony Because of the 
warmth of the weather in this amazing fall I had to keep my 
windows open, letting in >hn cacophony Those cows dis 
tuibed me most until I discovered that they were the calling 
of die suens from streamlined trams, shunting and moving 
down there on the railroad. 

There was another reason why I could cot sleep that first 
night in Fort \7orth I had met a realist, who freed frets 

fearlessly He was auEnghshmao, long resident in Fort Worth 
and one of its pillars He took, a enuoi view about the war, 
about the lack of ptepatedoess and die revolutionary elements 
in American labour and the failure of statesmen and soldiers 
to do little sums in arithmeuc before they made war, and the 
weakness of the Russians against the mechanised armies of 
Germany, and the slow bg of time in Amencan factories and 
plants and the complacency of the American nund, unaware 
of danger creeping near Evetydung be said was a ttuthful 
analysis by a keen mind, of the situauoo then If one looked 
at the arithmeutal side of things, the sum looked bad. If one 
looked back at all out ghastly mistakes, the future did not look 
bnght Russia was yielding and falling back There was a 
pincers reaching out to Moscow Russian losses must be 
prodigious GreatBntam shortc>ftnanpower,wasnotattack 
ing in Ijbya or elsewhere An mvasion of the Continent was 
out of the question, for lade of shipping and many other reasons. 
I could not deny these things When presented in array, gnmly 
etched the picture was exceedingly unpleasant, and I tossed 
on my bed listening to those unaccustomed noises of the night. 

Young Robert Keedidc had rejoined me m Fort Worth, and 
I was glad to see him again and have his friendly help m 
business and social affairs He made a great success with the 
ladles of that aty, who were charmed by his youth and sense of 
humour HebadagreattanfwithtnftinTexasandwasludsj 
m finding a tompaiuon of bis tjwn age, specially produced 
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for Mm by my EngHsb-born fdend Herbert Walker, who had 
grim forebodings about lhe war but a comiaddy understand- 
ing of yormg men. He introduced Bob Kee^ck to one of the 
prettiest girls in Tesas and to one of the most intelligent. 
She was a dark-haired, merry-eyed damsel who had been 
educated at Smith College, and Bob Keedick spent pleasant 
hours with her when I was otherwise engaged. I remember 
how he made an appointment with her one night over the 
telephone. It was like a monologue by an American Noel 
Coward. No words were wasted. 

“What’s the setup for this evening?” 

‘That’s fine.” 

“Do'-you think so?” 

“WeU, that’s fine.” 

“I poked my nose out a bit too much, last night.” 

“No?” 

“Well, that’s fine.” 

Everything seemed fine to American youth at that time. 
The war in Europe was a long way off. It needn’t interfere too 
much with the fun of life in the United States. Anyhow, it 
was good to dance and laugh and talk intelligently to a nice 
girl. . . . At that time none of the Bob Keedicks of the United 
States thought that in less than two months they would be all 
called up for active service in a war which would be die 
greatest ordeal in American history. In less dian two months 
Robert Keedick had been accepted for officers’ training in 
the United States Navy. 

Outside the Hotel Tesas, one morning when I was strolling 
up and down to get some firesh air and sunshine, I heard two 
news vendors shouting out excitedly — some hot news to seU 
their papers. 

“United States in naval war!” 

“American ships cleared for action!” 

“United States in naval war!” 

' “President orders instant action!” 

I listened to this chant of grim tidings. Those two raucous 
voices were shouting news which would alter the history of 
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On this day of history the President had asked Jolin L. Lewis 
for the third time to avert the strike which would paralyse the 
industrial effort of the nation. 

The people of Texas were following these things with 
interest but without excitement. From one little lady who 
had invited me to the Women’s Club of Fort Worth I heard 
some shrewd and witty comments about the political situation 
and human nature anywhere. This was Miss Elizabeth Miller, who 
looked like Jane Austen and spoke like that great humorist 
Sydney Smith. She is hard of hearing and, though she intro- 
duces lecturers to her club, doesn’t stay for their lectures 
because she cannot hear them. That saves her a lot of wasted 
attention and puts her in a pleasing position. She has a great 
gift of epigram. I remember at random some of those pointed 
comments which kept me laughing. 

Speaking of one American politician, she said, 'Tie is one 
of those men who keep themselves in the public eye — ^like a 
cinder.” ' ' 

Speaking of an English statesman, she said, “His coat of 
arms should bear two double crosses on a yellow field.” 

Speaking of elderly folk, she said, 'TPeopIe become quieter 
when they get older. They’ve more to keep quiet about.” 

One litde old lady who belonged to the Women’s Club 
came up to me and spoke about the war. ‘Tf I had that man 
Hider in my hands,” she said, W would twist his neck.” 

Miss Elizabeth Miller’s brother, who drove me in his car 
from their house to my hotel, asked me why the Royal Air 
Force did not bomb Germany. That same question had been 
asked me by people in my audiences and always astonished me. 

“They have been bombing Germany,” I told him, “for more 
than a year. Surely you liave read the news day by day in the 
British communiqu6s?” 

“No,” he answered. ‘T can’t say that I have.” 

“They have bombed Berlin more than sixty times,” I told 
him, 'Taut more important than that is their bombing of 
German industrial centres like Mannheim and Diisseldorf and 
Essen. They have done fearful destruction in the Ruhr, which 
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IS the headquaners of Gennan amumccts 1 have seen acna! 
photographs shovrmg all that Then they have bombed Bremen 
and Hamburg time and time again, to say nothing of fuel and 

Wilhelmshavcn Andwhenowbombersmakearndnowthcy 

go out in strong numbers — three hundred at a time ” 

Well, I m glad to hear it,” said Mr Miller ‘ But there 
must be something svrong vnth yout news service TT'c 
American people don t get to hear that.” 

There must have been something wrong with our news 
service or something wrong with its presentation in the 
American press Numbers of people told me they were per 
plexed and uneasy because they believed that we were not 
giving back to tlw Getmana any punishment for their raids 

over England It was hard to convince them that we had done 

fearful damage as far as out planes could reach. 

It was wi& Miss Elaabetb Millet that I met Mrs Tyrell 
Mrs Wilkiason, Mrs Stt^Iing and ether ladies of T®®** 
who showed m^ their state— or a tiny bit of it— their homes 
theix farms, and theu way of life. 

Mrs. Stripling seemed to toe typical of all that is best lo 
American fanuly life and in the American tradition. She i* 
an old lady who as a child of sa in the Southern states, saw 
the fires of the Ctvil Wat as Shcimari attacked at Atlanta 
The South was ruined,” she told me, “and my young husband 
and I came to Fort Worth and established the Stnplmg Stores* 
I am suU very proud of them.” 

She has a large fanuly of daughters and grandchildren 
pirty four of them Sit down to ber table on holidays and feast 
^ys Thcie was a selection of foemwhen I had the ptivilege 
of sittmg down at her table and listening to the reminiscences 
of an <4U lady whose mind is still alert and humorous and who 
has thc^manneis of a gramfe Aim of the old regime. She 
remmdea me of the rfae^chatactet in a play written by my 
■son and (fosmo Hamikon, wtth some -work of my own Ti* 
tn EMM, it was cafled, and dealt with an old lady like 
Mrs SttipiiVg though rfieiiaagiturychatacterwas an English 
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She and one of her married daughters had been to England 
and had made a pilgrimage to Meredith’s house at Dorking 
and remembered going into an English rectory whose parson 
they had met by accident. To them this visit to England was 
like a fairy tale. They were lovers of England and English 
books and English ways of life. The old lady was reading 
again The Milt on the Floss by George Eliot — and I remember 
it was my mother’s favourite book. “The yovmg people only 
read trash nowadays,” she told me. The hearts of the Stripling 
family bled at the thought of England tmder bombardment 
and of all the old shrines of history in London and other cities 
which had been destroyed. 

I had a delightful dinner with this family, and over the 
long mahogany table, laden with good food, there was lively 
conversation. We discussed, I remember, the characters in 
Gone with the Wind and the quality of Scarlett, its vivacious 
and passionate and selfish little heroine. 

One of Mrs. Stripling’s daughters spoke about her small boy. 

“When I told him I was going to meet an English knight 
he was very thrilled and asked if you would appear in armour, 
with a plume in your helm.” 

Another married daughter with dark, merry eyes was in- 
terested in the origin of words and challenged me when I 
said "drought” instead of "drouth.” She wheeled in Webster’s 
dictionary — ^that noble tome — and we turned up other words 
differently tised by Americans and English. 

There was a laugh from all the family when one of them 
saw a number of my books on a side table. 

“I believe Mother wants you to autograph them but hasn’t 
the courage to ask you.” 

“That is why I put them there,” said the old lady calmly. 

I felt very much at home with this American family and 
was exceedingly moved at their good wishes for England. 

^‘We shall pray for your dear countty%” said Mrs. Stripling. 

' “Our prayers will be for England,” said one of the daughters. 

No one there in that drawing room guessed that before 
many weeks had passed their own country would be in the 
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same xm, tcgmnmg vnlih drcadfiil tragedy They thought 

only of Botam’s ordeal by 6ie. 

Oq the foUo’TiDg day one of these bughing ladies drove 
me out of the aty toxrards where I looked to the f« horizon 
over an endless plain. 

“Out there are the ranties,” she told mc^ ‘ Some of than 
are pretty big— thirty thousand acres or so " 

I beard of one ranch m Tens of three hundred thousand 
acres widi fifteen hundred bead of cattle on lt» 

I went to one of the smaller ranches— not more than 
hundred and fifty acres or so It belonged to a bttle lady named 
Mrs WilkmsoQ, with whom I had tea at Miss Elizabeth 
heller's, who in the course of tt said, “I’m trying to be very 
English," and anyhow xm very charming and humorous 
It was not really very English b«use in England we do not 
put the teacup on a plate, but the tea tasted just as xrtll that way 
Mn WiUonson manages her oxen randi neat Fort Worth 
and has I nnderstand another In Tennessee^ tunning to thou 
sands of acres xetuch she also looks after or ' takes care of,’ 
as they would say She is a small sized lady but has the will 
poxpcr and spirit of small sued men like Nehon aodNapoleoo- 
Thete is nothing she does not know about pedigreed cattle ot 
Tennessee walkmg horses wbichsbebreeds with great success 
She showed me her prize bulls and her shoxf coxrs Being * 
aty bred man, I xcas a tnfle nervous at first In getting close to 
her bulls but they were tame and ^ntle creatures and built on 
majestic lines Even 1 could sec that they had noble blood 
and were kings of their race. They were bandied by an earnest 
young man who looked like a college professor and xvho had 
made a deep study of cattle breeding 

He showed off his stock, and there xeete loud cnes of 
admiration from his lady visitocs ‘ Oh, isn’t he glonousl 
Oh, what a noble fellow! ’ 

One of his coxrs was called blae West and exated ofticr 
screams of xrondetment in her beauty and bulk. 

What astonished me in this tandi and odiets xras tVi^. small 
amount of labour xnth xpludi they ate tun. Three men xoU 
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look after a ranch of fifteen hundred acres and keep it in 
good shape. 

"Come and look at my Tennessee walking horses,” cried 
Mrs. Wilkinson presently. “I am sure you will fall in love 
with them.” 

I did. They were beautiful creatures as they were brought 
out for inspection, with a long, walking stride very easy and 
comfortable for gentlemen farmers riding round their estates, 
with two other gears, as motorists would say — ^the trot and 
the canter. 

Mr. Wilkinson, the husband of the little lady who managed 
the ranches, was president of a bank in Fort Worth and a 
serious-minded man with a very gentle cotutesy. He drove 
me over his estate and showed me the site of a new house 
where one day he hopes to make his home. It was on rising 
ground with a fair wide view over the countryside where 
there were clumps of mesquite trees and live oaks, or evergreen 
oaks, as we should call them. 

On the way back to the dty hfr. Wilkinson drove me in his 
car and we had a thoughtful tilk. He pointed out an enormous 
bombing plant in the distance. 

"When that is in full production it will be stupendous,” he 
told me. 

Then he spoke about labour conditions and the general 
welfare of the people. 

“America h^ recovered from the depression,” he said. 
"Every man can get a job if he wants one, and the wages are 
high. Of course there is strong feeling in certain sections 
against John L. Lewis, the Labour leader. He is accused of 
playing a revolutionary game.” 

Mr. Wilkinson spoke about the international situation as it 
bore down upon American finance. 

'TJew York bankers,” he said, “are apt to get scared. They 
are more steady in Chicago and the Middle West. Here in 
Texas we have the old business tradition. Sentiment and 
honour still go with business afiairs. We’re not so ruthless as 
in the East.” 
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He hoped Engknd would win. 

“What will happen aftei the war^" he asked. We discussed 
postwat possibilities, and then he referred to President Roose- 
velt and praised his foreign polt^ “He has made many mis- 
takes in domestic affairs, and I was against him standing for 
a third term, but if this wat goes, I should vote for him stand- 
ing a fourth time.” 

I took tea with Mr and htrs Wilkinson and had candied 
dates and smoked tutkey sandwiches with a little group of 
friends 

It was m the coffee shop of the Hotel Texas that I had the 
conviction, strongly impressed on my mind m other ones and 
states of America, that the educational system of the Amen 
can people is bearing good fruit and is creating an educated 
democracy with good manners and good intelligence, widely 
spread and teaching to all sccoons of the social bfe, in a way 
not yet observable in England. The coffee shop itself, atta^ed 
to most big hotels, is a remarkably good institution Outsiders 
can come in as well as hotel guests, and these places provide 
a wide vanety and abundance of food and refreshment admit 
ably served and spotlessly clean. The epffee-shop waitresses, 
as I frecjuently observed, were pleasant looking youngwomen, 
not without a claim to beauty here and there. They take a 
fhcndly interest m then customers, and they took a friendly 
interest in me as an Englishman newly arrived. 

‘Tell me about England,” said Caroline of Fort Worth. 

I told bet something about England in wartime, and she 
followed It up by her own observauons 

"Do you know,” she said, ‘T think this war will be forced 
on the Umted States by that man Hitler You see, it isn’t an 
ordinary war »uch as one reads about la history It’s a war 
between two ideas of Qvilisatioa. We belong to one idea lust 
as England does, and so i^s going to be our war, too, before 
long We ought not to keep out of it. We ought not to le* 
England fight U out alone, when our own civilisation and 
c^'^rything we believe la is thaUenged by H/tler ” 

"I^o you. know,” she said again, "1 read a lot about this 
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war, not only in the newspapers, but in books such as Berlin 
Diary by Shirer. It seems to me that Hitler is really doing the 
work of the devil. I believe he is possessed by the devil. I can’t 
help thinking so.” 

“Do you know,” she said again, “in my opinion we’re going 
to be attacked by Japan. I have a kind of idea that they will 
attack us suddenly when we’re not ejecting it. I don’t trust 
them at all. They are very crafty httle people, and I’m sure 
they’re preparing for a war against us, although they’re talking 
peace just now.” 

'Do you know,” she told me at another breakfest time, 
“our people aren’t thinking about this war enough. They’re 
taking it all too easily. They think everything will go on the 
same way. They don’t realise exactly that Hitler is attempting 
to get world domination.” 

'Do you know,” said Caroline when she served me with 
another cup of coffee, ‘Tve been dunking a bit ” 

Twenty-year-old Caroline had been thinking rather well, 
I thought. She was glad to talk about international aSairs and 
lingered at my table with an eye on other customers. Many 
coffee-shop girls have been to American high schools and 
American colleges, and if they do not reach the standard of 
Newnham and Girton and Lady Margaret Hall, which they 
do jiot, they have at least acquired a fair background of simple 
education and a desire to know more. They speak nicely, 
without slang, or not too much of it, and they are bright and 
cheerful and kindly and humorous, which seems to me an 
advance along the road of average intelligence. After this 
journey of mine through the United States I have a really 
deep admiration for the American system of education. Its 
pubhc schools are fer and away beyondi anything we have in 
England. Its colleges are built on noble lines, with a sense of 
beauty. “Superfidal,” is what American critics say of their 
own results, and that, no doubt, is true of the average standard 
of all those thousands, those millions of young people who 
have been “exposed- to education,” as one wit remarked. But 
superficiality of knowledge is better than ignorance and entire 
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lack of education, scinch seems to be tlie tesult of our O'wu 
elemcntaiy schools m the lowest conanon, denominator Any 
how, they are teaching better manners m the United Stales 
and we have not caught up widt them as a democracy, whiA 
IS a comradeship of the people without a sense of social 
infenonty In ^ American mind that is instmctrve, apart 
from the very nch, who are now becoming less nch onaccount 
of a taxatioQ approaching out own in nithlcssncss 
hlr Herbert ^’rtlker, a most Iwsspitable man, was good 
enough to give a lundieon patty for me m his club 
“We are all the old stagets,” he told me when he intro- 
duced me to his fnends 

One of them was a handsome elderly with a whimsical 

scnscofhumoutwhichmadehimgreethis&iendsinGcnnan- 
"Wit ffht't DuT' 

"I had a Gcrcian father,” he said, “bom m Hamburg, hot 
I’m one of die old sngen of Fort Worth, and nobody holds 
it against me My wife u very busy with Btmsb Wat Relief 
—always workiog ” 

I sat oest to hfn Rymet. She had brought her koitOOg 
with her like oaany other American women— thousands and 
thousands of them— she was always knitting for England and 
the bombed-out people of Loudon and other aties 
“We send over a mass of stuff,” she told me. “We collect 
disused dothes and we have rummage sales for almost every 
thing People bong their old tnnkcts and treasures I hardly 
dunk England knows bow Amcncai) women are working fot 
them everywhere 1 hope out gifts are propedy distributed.’ 

“I hope you get proper thinV< ” l told her ‘ On behalf of 
England I thank you now widi all my heart.” 

I had a fnghtfal doubt that these Amencan women, wodosS 
50 wonderfully and generously for Baush Relief, did not get 
their full meed of ^uinks But diey assured me first of all thJi 
they were not working to get thanks and secondly that they 
get them — ^thousands of letters ftom grateful people. 

My lecture on the Spmt of Batam, which I vaned as mu* 
as I could hy different anecdotes to prevent a patrotlike spec** 
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was, .1 am told, a success in Fort Worth. AnyHow, though I 
count myself as a poor speaker, they said generous things 
about it, and people came up to me afterwards and said, “God 
bless your country.” But I had one misfortune in that city of 
-Texas, similar to that of Qiarlie Chaplin in his film of The 
Gold 'Rjish, where he gave a party elaborately prepared, vm- 
attended by any guests. I threw a party in the Hotel Texas. 
A private room of vast dim ensions was engaged. The hotel 
became interested. Two darky waiters put on white gloves 
and carried up silver buckets of shining ice, and the table was 
spread with many cookies. Only two people came, to the dis- 
gust of my two dark waiters and to my own disappointment. 
I had sent out the invitations too late for busy people. But 
my two guests were tolerant and kind, and I had a pleasant 
time with Mrs. Stripling and Miss Elizabeth Adler. 

“You have been a success,” said Miss Elizabeth Miller 
generously when I took farewell of her. 

In fact. Bob Keedick and I had had such a good time in 
Texas that we were both disconsolate when we left that state. 

“Let’s go back,” I suggested. “Let us forsake this lecture 
tour and stay in Texas where the people are so kind and so 
vital and you and I have fidends.” 

“Great idea,” said Bob, “but what would my father say?” 

He had met a pretty girl in Texas who was also intelligent. 
That may have had something to do with his dejection when 
we left. 

Texas is a great state. I had had only a glimpse of it, but I 
was really impressed by its atmosphere of simpEcity and good 
will and friendliness. 



VI 

Otl and Indians 

We travellcd to Oklahoma City m the state of oil and 
Indians 

Some years ago a famous fncnd of nunc, who was one of 
the most humorous of men, with a gift of laughter and great 
genius, had amvcd early one morning in that aty before any 
of Its people were about Instead of going to bed he strolled 
about the streets and presently met a human being who crossed 
the street to greet him 

“Sure, now,” said the stranger, “you must be G K. Chester 
ton, the famous English author ” 

G K Chesterton modestly admitted his identity 
“Well, now,” said the stranger, “it would give me very 
great pleasure, Mr Chesterton, if I might show you some of 
the antiquioes of this aty " 

Chesterton used to t^ this story with laughter bubbling 
from his eyes, for the antiquities of Oklahoma Oty do not go 
finher back than 1889, when it was fint founded in a great 
rush for oil and real estate This fine aty, as it now stands, 
with great hotels, banks, office buildings, picture palaces, and 
nchly stored shops, is of such recent growth that, at dinner 
there one night, 1 sat next to a distinguished old gentleman 
named Dr Scott who was there on that famous day in 1889 
when It was open country, crowded only by coveted wagons, 
horse buggies, and tents, and a swarm of eager, adventurous 
men who had just arrived to stake out claims offered to them 
by the Govemment, 

I knew something of that story, and I knew mote when I 
was driven around the aty, and sJterwards into the Indian 
Teintory beyond, by one rf Us leading lawyers, Mr Tolbert, 
* storehouse of knowledge and a good Eiend to me 
There is something Tory tcanantic still about this aty of 
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Oklahoma. In it, close to it, and all around it are the oil -wells 
■which create its -wealth. The derricks above the oil wells are 
like spiders’ webs against the sky, which was cloudlessly blue 
when I was there. Qoudless, until one afternoon there was a 
glory in the sky more wonderful than anything I have seen. 
It was such a sunset that only Turner could imagine in his 
painted dreams. The sky was garter blue, but above the 
horizon of the long, flat plain inhabited by Indians — more 
than a hundred thousand of them hereabouts — there was a 
sea of gold from which arose spreading scarlet wings rising 
until, above the city of Oklahoma, there was a pageantry 
of magnificent colour from flame red, orange, purple, and 
palest gold. » 

Mr. and Mrs. Tolbert, in whose car I had been driving, 
were moved as much as I was by this glory of the sky. 

‘T have never seen it like this before,” said Mrs. Tolbert. 
“Perhaps it is an omen of something.” 

It seemed as though God, or nature, were sending some 
' message to mankind over there in Oklahoma. I wondered if 
it were a message of war or peace to the people. But they were 
not worrying. They seemed infinitely remote from that war in 
Europe. Most of them were utterly assured in their minds 
that those fires in the Old World would not and could not 
reach out to them. Most of them, but not aU of them, had that 
sense of assurance. It was curious that soon after my arrival 
in Oklahoma City at the Hotel Skirvin Tower — a great bastille 
of a place divided into two towers -with an underground pass- 
age between them — ^I had a Serious conversation about the 
war with a young girl whose mind was brooding on it, unlike 
so many of her fellow citkens. Sh6 was the girl behind the 
bookstall in this hotel. She had time, it seemed, to read some 
of the books she tried to sell and had read some of mine — 
Blood Belafions and others. That is why she spoke to me. 

“This war is terrible,” she said. , , 

I agreed. 

“It’s beyond thinking about — all its horrors and cruelties. 
Don’t you t hink so?” 
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I did so, having seen some of those horrors 
“Is Hitler insane^” she asked. ‘T think he must be half caxj 
and half a genius Doesn’t that happen someurues? Don t 
they go together^ Madness and genius^” 

“There is an old saying about that,” I answered. 

“IfonebehevesinaGod,” said this girl very simply, "Hitler 

can’t win. But it seems that the devil has something to do with 
It. Don’t you beheve in the devil?” 

1 admitted my belief in many denis It seemed that cud 
Satan had his hand on the shoulder of Adolf Hitler. ^ 

“1 beheve it’s coming closer to ns,” said the girl ‘T * 
believe we can keep out of it. 1 can’t help thinking we’re 
already m it. But I hope we don’t have to send an espcdi 
tionary force to England. I hope our boys won't have to be 
killed in masses ” 

'1 hope not,” I said with great sympathy 
Dr Scott, the oldest pioneer of Oklahoma Oty, was ill in 
bed when I amved but very anxious to get up m tune for oy 
address, which was to take place at the dub of which he was 
president. He did so, and I had the honour of sittmg next to 
him — a distinguished looking old man, delicately made, with 
very courtly and old fashioned manners While we dined be 
told me something of the old pioneer days and afterwards 
sent me a book be had written about them He told me about 
the first d^y of the great tush, Monday, i\pnl la, 1889 He 
was there. It is his most vivid remembrance, and in his book 
It stands recorded 

“Not a cloud flecked die sky all day long Scarcely the 
whisper of a breeze could be noted, or the bending of a blade 
of grass The wind of spnng was m the air and the fteshness 
of spnng was evident to all the senses A certain area upon 
whidi today stands a oiy of two hundred and twenty five 
thousand people was, on the morning of that day, an on* 
broken prame, low and level m the loop of the North Cana 
dun River to the south, but nsiog and more rolling to the 
north. The land had been burned clear, and the soft new grass 
of spnng, spnnkled with nmltitudinous wild flowers, made 
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tlie view a peaceful and charming one. But tliis was in the 
morning and up to noon. By evening the grass and flowers 
were crushed beneath the feet of tliousands of hurrying and 
excited men, and the deepest scars of horses’ hooves and wheels 
of innumerable vehicles. In six hours the natural beauty of the 
scene was completely obliterated beyond recognition or hope 
of repair.” 

Dr. Scott told me of the early troubles before tlie rising of 
the city. Greed and jealousy and all human passions entered 
into this staldng out of claims. There were moments when 
men looked into each otlier’s eyes with intent to kill if their 
claims were taken from them by groups of greedy rivals. Dr. 
Scott himself was on the first committee set up to adjudicate 
on the claims and to establish some kind of law and order in 
that rough, excited community of men. Very soon the quietude of 
Oklahoma, where once only Indians had roamed — ^these Indian 
tribes now pushed further and further into the desolate lands 
and rounded up from other states to this territory — ^was broken 
by the sound of axe and saw and hammer. Wooden shacks 
arose, replacing the tents. In Dr. Scott’s book there are many 
drawings of this pioneer camp with its tethered horses and 
the old buggies and covered wagons on the edge of the prairie. 
In less than sixty years after those days a big and not-unbeauti- 
ful city had arisen, with many streets and many fine buildings. 
I looked out upon it by night from my bedroom windows and 
by moonlight saw its towers gleaming like giants’ castles 
touched by enchantment. 

At dinner on the night of my lecture I met many of its lead- 
ing citizens. It was a distinguished company there, with judges 
and lawyers and doctors and oil men and engineers. I re- 
member some of them now as I write. One of the men opposite 
to me had Indian blood in his veins and was proud of it. Next 
to me was Dr. Brandt, the president of Oklahoma University 
and very yotmg to hold such a position. Farther down the 
table was Dr. Bizell, the past president. Opposite was Judge 
Bond, a very distinguished-looking man widi a vivid way of 
speech. Most of the company there knew England although 
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so fai away from It 1 was qnottooei about tbeiumsofLomlM 
aod othet Eustisb atlas Tbcy paid me a great honour by 
using before my speech, and when I looked at this big 
mg of men, each of -whom had oiade good in this pioneer city, 

I was 'aware of the romance and the character and the quality 
of American life at its best 

Dr Scott, litst among the pioneers, oldest m this gathcnng, 
gave me a h^dsome mtroducuoo and made a dehghtfol speei^ 
interrupted four or five times by calls for doctors to leave the 
room for urgent medical service Dr Scott did not allow^cse 
mtcTTUptions to worry him at ah or spoil his oratory I 
subjected to a fire of questions after my address, and mevitauiy 
there was the question about the mystery of Rudolf Hess, 
which haunts the Amencan ound 
“Why was England so unptcpared’” 

“Why did not England attack Gtttnany when the enemy 
was heavily engaged in Russia?’' 

“Did England think victory was possible^” 

“What were the food raUoO* lo England^” 

"DoesEngland want Americatoseadaaespediaonary force? 

“Will the loss of Moscow be a deathblow to Russism t** 
sistance’ ’ 

“Is Britain strong enough to resist invasion?” 

“Why doesn’t the RAF bomb Berlin’” 

In pnvate conversation at table I had heard many views 
These gentlemen of Oklahoma had been on visits to 
and still remembered them with pleasure Some of them b^d 
seen the old cathedrals and the Oxford colleges They were 
astounded by the courage of Entish avihans 

“We feel rather ashamed of ourselves, m this land of 
abundance,” said one of dicm “The waste of food must 
seem very shockmg to you.” 

“We are in the naval war already,” said another “Ocr 
two fleets ought to sweep die enemy sharks out of the AtlanUC ” 
There was no talk about Japan. 

With Bob Kccdick and Mr and Mrs Tolfaett, m whose cat 
wc went, I was taken to the Iiuiian Territory On the outsUr® 
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of Oklahoma we could see the derricks of the oil wells as far 
as the eye could reach — two thousand five hundred of these 
spidery webs against the blue sky. The country was mostly flat, 
with here and there a few woods. We passed two noble rivers, 
the North Canadian and the South Canadian, and another with 
an Indian name which I have forgotten. For miles the soil 
was red, almost blood red in the rivulets and water pools. It 
was like Ae rich red soil of Devonshire. It seemed to me a 
very solitary land, but here and there we passed small farm- 
steads belonging to Indians. 

“They do, very well now,” said hlr. Tolbert. “They own 
their own land and they 'don’t pay any taxes. Most have cattle 
and horses and poultry. The Federal Government, after our 
old misdeeds and mishandling of the Indian tribes, takes a 
paternal interest in them and looks after their welfare. They 
stfll have grievances, but on the whole they are content and 
do not dwell on the tragedy of the past. Many tribes are in- 
creasing, and the birth rate is going up. Some of these people 
became very rich when oil was discovered on their land. They 
didn’t know what to do with their wealth. They spent it on 
expensive automobiles and all sorts of foolish things. Now their 
money is put into a fund for the Indian peoples and administered 
by the Federal Government, It’s much better for them.” 

We passed -Indian farms where alfalfa was growing and 
others growing wheat and cotton. Here and there horses were 
graang or cattle were moving on the sky line. 

“See that house?” said hlr. Tolbert, pointing to one of the 
farmsteads. ‘Tt belonged to an English Jew named Johnston. 
He married an Indian woman and settled down here. I dare- 
say he made a good hfe of it. His half-caste children all did 
well and revealed very good brains due to that mixture of 
'Indian and Jewish blood.” 

Presently, as we drove deeper into the Indian country, our 
friend pointed to a litde farr^ouse not far from the road. 

“A very nice Indian woman lives there,” he said. “Would 
you care to have a talk with her?” 

I was keen to have a talk wMi her, and we walked to her 
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fennstead Outside sretc the tall poles of a tepee or 

and -while we were looking at It an Indian uoman came to 

meet us with a boy and girl and a small dog 

‘ Good morning,” she said in good English “What can 
do fot you^ ’ 

I was introduced to bet as a visitor from fet-off England, 
and she held my hand and caressed it with the other 

‘1 am sorry for England,” she told me “They have been 
having a bad time.” 

Her V'^ir xtras raven blade and beautifully combed Ht* 
skin was nut brown, and she had large dectUke eyes She was 
Mrs Botooe, and she told us that she had a son who had just 
reached manhood On his last birthday a few days ago she 
had given a party, and many Indians had come for singing 
and dances That was why she had put up the tepee. She liked 
the old Indian customs, but her children and the younger folk 
were not very fond of them any mote. 

I had a long talk with her, and she took me to one side tod 
spoke about Ae war 

' 1 was fhghtened when I heard about it,” she told ms " 
thought they would take my boy away from me and get him 
killed. lcii^forseveraldays,butldid^’tletanyonesee. The® 

1 felt better about ic The war is a long way from America. I 
don’t think they will take taj boy ” 

Pot a moment tears came into her eyes, but she smiled them 
away It didn’t seem likely then that her boy would be taken 
away to the war It was more than a mondi before Decem- 
ber 7 and Pearl Harbour 

We went back to the tepee, and she showed me how she bad 
put scats made of leaves round die £rc in the centre, with 
crossed sticks 

"This 18 how It was done when the Tndtgf;^ were alone m 
this land,” she told me 

Her youngest boy and girl spoke to me in their Indian 
tongue and laughed as fljough at a good joke 

They don’t like speaking Indian,” said their mother, “hut 
1 try to make them.” 
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She had a sister named hlrs. Smokey vrhose husband was 
descended &om a white captive taken by the Choctaw tribe 
and brought up by them. He was a Spaniard and very hand- 
some. Smokey, his descendant, was a fine-looking man. 

I gave the boy half a dollar and asked him what he would 
buy with it. 

“Candies,” he said promptly. 

The little girl was aloof and haughty. 

Later in the day I was photographed with Mrs. Botone, 
who combed her hair very carefully before standing in firont 
of the camera and put on a fine black shawl with a long flange. 
She was a weU-to-do woman, with two hundred acres of her 
own and some cattle on her land. Before we parted she gave 
me a present because I was a stranger who had come firom a 
far land. It was a little bead doll of an Indian woman with 
two long plaits of hair, beautifully made by herself. I keep it 
as a souvenir of the original inhabitants of the United States, 
whose ghosts still haunt the woods and streams. 

We drove through an Indian town called Anadarko. It 
was like any American small town, with drugstores and chain 
stores and a picture palace. The Indians, strolling about, were 
in American clothes and very unpicturesque. Farther away in 
this Indian territory, inhabited by a hundred thousand Indians 
of many tribes who had been driven up here from the Southern 
states, we came to a very remarkable instimtion known as the 
Riverside Indian Boarding School. It is a college for Indian 
youtli under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and 
has a large number of students. They are divided into houses 
of twenty — ten boys and ten girls — aged from about twelve 
to eighteen. 

“Come and see my angels,” said a very cheerful lady who 
is devoted heart and soul to this work. 

We took lunch with her angels, who were Kiowas, Apaches, 
Caddos, Cheyennes, Choctaws, Sioux, and children of many 
tribes. They take turns in cooking and serving the meals, and 
in our honour they had made a banquet. I was introduced to 
Agnes Spotted Horse and Rachel Bosin, and Ruby Redbone 
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and many others Before our meal they sang grace 
and aftenmds ure trerc waited on very lucely hv Radtn 
Bosm, a Kiowa gul, and Roby Redbone, an Apache, who 
interested me very much became of her tribe, about whom I 
had read so mudi as a boy in the thslhng stones of Captain 
Mayne Reid, She had the face of a young cagk, a black young 
eagle, and there was a Bash m her eyes 

“I am proud of being an Apache," she told me later in the 
afternoon, when we had become good fnends 

After lunch I sat with a crowd of them in a nicely furnished 
drawing room and teed to draw them out. At first they were 
very shy, but before long I got them talking m their own 
language — so that I could bear what it sounded like — and 
then in perfectly good Englisb. 

They knew a good deal about the war over m Europe and 
thought it must be bad 

**^6 hope It won’t come over here," said a young Kio^ 
boy ’Tm just the age when they may want to take me.” 
*'What wUl you do if Amenca stays out of it?” 1 ashed- 
He shrugged hu shoulders. 

"I shall go back to my father’s fawn. \Chat else is dier* 
to d<P ’ 

Rachel Bosm, the Kiowa gul, and Ruby Redbone, tfc£ 
Apache, took charge of me a^ ltd me about the buHding* 
which is very large and well appomted like all Amencsn 
schools The walb were decorated with paintings of Indnn 
life and customs, extremely well done by an Tndi-»n artist. H* 
is likely to have a successor in his art, because upstairs, m 
one of the bedrooms, we found a young Tndnt^ youth biilj 
engaged in p ain tin g a ted Indian iief doing a war dance. 
"It IS very difficult,” he said mod«tly 
But he was doing it with skiQ and talent, every feather aO'J 
every detail, very delicately 
• Come and sec our Ubrary,” said Rachel Bosm. "Vc 
many books ’’ 

I was interested to sec what those young Indian pcopl' 
were reading They were die books i^n which 1 had bea 
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brought up and which I had devoured as a boy. Uttk Men 
and Women, "Rjobinson Crusoe, David Copperfield, A. Tale 

of Tm Cities, Treasure Island, Sherlock Holmes, and all the old 
favourites. It seemed to me astonishing, or at least remark- 
able, that these children of the tribes should have as their 
mental background the works of Dickens and Scott and stories 
like The Scarlet Pimpernel, which I saw on their shelves. But 
they were Americanised in their minds and customs, and the 
legends of their own race were becoming dim and only like 
fairy tales. They coidd still speak their own languages but 
seldom spoke them. Soon they will die out, unless the Ameri- 
can Government has the good sense to keep them alive in the 
schools. 

We went into the gymnasium, very spacious and high. One 
of the young Indians put on his feadiered headdress, and one 
of his comrades played tlie drum for him to do a war dance. 
The beat of the drum sent a little thrill down my spine. Its 
rhythm had called the Apaches on the warpath in dark forests. 
There was a wild, fierce note in it. The t^ youth was joined 
in his dance by a tiny lad who did all the traditional steps of 
the war dance perfectly. The girls gathered round. The Indian 
brave shouted his w^ar cries and brandished his tomahawk, and 
ihe girls uttered little screams of laughter. It was a joke now. 
Blood had gone out of it. It was like an English boy pretend- 
ing to be a knight in armour. 

I made good friends with diose j’oung Indian people. They 
were glad to have a visitor from England who took an interest 
in them, and they were proud of their school and all its 
splendour. 

“It has been very nice having you here,” said Rachel Bosin. 
“I would like you to stay three months.” 

Many of them lined up to say good-bye, and I shook hands 
with Ruby Redbone, the Apache girl, and with Agnes Spotted 
Horse, the Kiowa, and with many of the others. 

Afterwards, in Oklahoma Qty, I pursued my study of the 
original inhabitants of America by going to the Indian 
Museum, which has a splendid exhibition of Indian life and 
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history I bad the best guide possible in Mrs Czanna Conlao 
the enthusiastic curator of the masctim, trho is ctjualljr proud 
of her Choctaw blood on one side and, on the other side, of 
her descent from flie noble fsctniiy of Colbert tn F ranee, whose 
coat of arms she has Here were portraits, costumes, weapons* 
and personal belongings of mai^ famous chiefs, belonging to 
the Five Nations and other tnbes I remember that Bacon 
Rind was a distinguished chief m recent tunes, and I saw his 
portrait and ceremonial clothes, with a fut cap which he alwap 
woie. 

Mrs Conkn took me to one case which certainly thnUed 
me when I looked at its exhibits Here were many s^ps with 
the h-iif and skin of the victims who had penshed at the hands 
of Indian watnors in the days of conflict. 

"Of course,” said Mrs Conlan when she took me into other 
looms, "when my ancestors were here before the coming of 
the white men, they lived in the Stone Age period and made 
their weapons out of dints Here are some beautiful spearheads 
and knives ” 

' Where do you think they came from before they were ifl 
Amenca? ’ I asked her 

She had % theory— not upheld by historical evidence— that 
the ted Indians belonged to the Egyptian people It is remotelf 
possible that their Mongolian ancestors were m touch widi 
Egyptian civilisation — the first on earth — and that the pyouuds 
m South Amenca have some connemon with those in Egyp^ 
I had a fasonating time in this historical museum and 
Mrs Coolan’s knowledge and enthusiasm lit up the ^-rhih its 
"You must go to see hfr Ben Dwight.* she told me "He « 
governor of my tube— the Choctaws— and a very mterestiiig 

, I went to see Mr Beo Dwigh^ and he was wotdi 
meeting, a small-sired man with a hig tmnd I found hiio 
cordial, merry, and mfonnative. He is a highly educated 
Choctaw, having been to more than one umversity and taken 
several degrees Like all goTCmots of die tnbes be vras 
appointed directly by the President of the United States and 
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has very important responsibilities to his people, representing 
tlrem at state conferences, in which he puts forward their 
grievances and petitions. ^ 

“We still have some outstanding troubles,” he told me. “The 
Government still has unsettled claims of ours for money 
which is due to us under solemn agreements, but I take a 
reasonable view of all that and do not want to claim billions 
of dollars. On the whole the Indian tribes are happy and , 
contented, -and we try to forget the tragedy of the past and 
all causes of iU will.” 

“What is the origin of the Indian races?” I asked, thinking 
of Mrs. Conlan’s Egyptian theory. 

Mr. Ben Dwight laughed. 

“That is stUl being argued out It’s a very good subject for 
argument. But I lean to the conviction tiiat we are Mon- 
golians.” 

'TIow many ate you now in the United States?” 

The little Choctaw chief knew the exact numbers. 

“Three hundred and seventy thousand, according to the 
last census. But we are increasing. Some of the tribes have a 
high birth rate, and better conditions of life and social well- 
being are reducing the death rate.” He thought that there 
were about two to three million Indians in North America 
before the coming of tlie palefaces. 

We had a talk about the war, which he thought terrible. 
All his sympathy was for England and those countries who 
were fighting for liberty. 

'T’m afraid we shall be drawn in,” he said. “We are already 
in the naval war.” 

This miniature man with the blood of the Choctaws was 
keen, alert, and highly intelligent. Highly efficient also, I am 
sure. I was very much impressed by him. 

So I had an interesting time in Oklahoma, due very largely 
to the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Tolbert, who put all their 
time at my disposal and showed me everything they could. I 
left with many pleasant memories, and since then I have had 
a charming letter from all the young people of the Riverside 
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Indian Boarding School with vihom I came in contact Each 
one of them signed it ^th the aanu of the tube to which each 
boy of girl belongs There arc the names of Rachel Bosifl and 
Ruby Redbone and Agnes Spotted Horse, arid other Kiowas 
and Gaddos and Apaches and Wichitas who sent their lore 

1 M-as bound for Tuba in the same state of Oklahoma, and m 
the tram I read a copy of ihe Tulsa Trthune 

There uas grave news m it Oklahoma seemed incredibly 
remote from Europe, as remote as another planet, but certain 
inadents happening over there 'trcrc touching the hves of 
American atizens and the destiny of the United States 

The United States Destroyer Rtuhtu James had been tot 
pedoed and sunk west of Iceland, nith one hundred and 
twenty men aboard It was the fitst American warship to be 
lost since the European war began In an mtemew President 
Roosevelt stated that he saw no probability of screnng 
diplomaoc relations with Germany and diougbt there would 
no change in Amencan policy 
There was another big headline in the Tuba Tnbune 
‘ Reds m Cornea fieft, Nans say ” 

The Germans claimed sweeping viciones against the Soviet 
Armies Moscow was in peril 

I had been told that Tuba was the nchest aty in the world, 
where there was so much wealth from oil iat ladies bad 
golden doorknobs and gold plated baths I regret that 1 did 
not sec the doorknobs or the baths, but I did see a skyful 
derricks above the oil wells and a &ely built aty in which I 
stayed at the Mayo Hotel widiout undue luxury A gtaaous 
lady named Miss Qaikson had sent a basket of choice R®' 
to my room, but as 1 was suffering tom internal disturbance, 
from which I thought I might die latei on my lecture tour— I 
had a premonition of a little white gravestone in Om^— ^ 
could only en^oy it visually 

Now I remember Tulsa chiefly by a conversation 3 had with 
a young fellow who sold me a packet of agarettes m a 
store. 
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“English, ain’t j^ou?” he asked. 

I admitted that fact. 

"Well, I’ve a gradge against England and the English,” he 
said. 

“How is that?” I asked. 

‘T)o you want me to be honest?” said the young fellow. 

“I’d like to know,” I answered. 

“An right, then. Why didn’t England pay her debt to the 
United States? Didn’t even say sorry. That don’t seem right to 
me.” 

I put up some kind of defence, without conviction, because 
I have always maintained in written and spoken word that we 
ought to have paid that debt, in spite of aU the New York 
bankers who didn’t want us to pay it and in spite of the 
economic law that if the United States did not buy British 
goods because of high tariffs it was hard for us to pay when we 
had let off aU our own debtors who owed us more than we 
owed America. 

“Now see,” said the young feUow. “If I hire a suit of 
clothes, that’s a debt. And if I don’t pay my instalment, I get an 
attachment. That means that I’m fired by my employer. See? 
And that’s as it should be. A debt is a debt. AU right. Then 
why did England revoke?” 

I made another answer which did not satisfy this moral 
inquisitor. 

“Now don’t misunderstand me,” he said. ‘T beUeve in 
giving aU possible aid to England, because she’s putting up a 
great fight against Germany. Right. But not by convoying 
ships. Now see here. Germany is perfectly right in s inkin g our 
ships, ain’t she? Supposing you and me are liaving a quarrel — 
to the death — and I have a &ee hand and my wife puts a knife 
into it so that I can stick you in the back, wouldn’t you take 
away the knife? I guess you would. WcU, then, Germany is 
right in taking away tlie knife which we’re sending over to 
England. See? Right. We ought to quit or get in — otherwise 
we’U get a headache. One thing or the other. People seem to 
think that we can go on convoying ships and not get into the 
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war That’s dumb Ofconrsethat qncstioo about the £reedo® 
of the seas wants an mtetcatioa^ lawyer to argue Jt out. 
beyond me. I just let u pass Bat if we don't want to get utto 
this war, and we don't, we bad bettet quit that corxToyJ^S 
racket. See^ Now over here in diese United States we 
take care of Germany if she attacks Andldon’tthinkshe'*®- 
It s a hell of a long way off. What art the Germans going 
do when they get here — which they won’t? 1 mean to say, 
unreasonable Mind you, 1 am not so dumb as to tht n ^ 
would beacottfortahlewotldfotusifEngland went dowm 
would be darned uncomfortable. The wotid is shrinking 

time and space. We’re all oed op together man economic way 

We want to tade with other people. Wc taa’t .maintain out 
standard of life if we re isobted from the rest of the wotid. If 
England went down. Hitler would put an economic straog^ 
hold on Europe. We’tc interested to that degtee. But 000°® 
than that. Out hres ain’t threatened. Th^« not going ® 
send bombing setopboea over Tulsa, Oklahoma. See w^ ^ 
mean? Righd” 

He sof^ed btet m hi$ atatnde toward England 

"Mind you, me and my faends want England to win- Do® * 
fn.stake that.” 

"Do you meet many English people m Tulsar” laskcd. 

^"None,” he said. “But I hke the first Englishman I’ve tuei 
here” 

"Meaning mS’ 1 asked, feeling flattered. 

"bteamng you,” be said. ‘ Shake.” 

We shook hands warmly 

He was an honest and Eieudlj young 


I was somewhat alarmed on my arrival in Tulsa by die 
taat I was booked to speak in a cbotch. This I dislike ^ 
JEudi, and I remembered a painful moment when ou * 
piTOoas tour many years ago I was led towards a pulpit 
tDld that I had to speak Eomit. I was put at ea se, howc^ 
by tb- Resr Mr Eckel, who was to be my ‘It’s * 

ball atadied to die dairdi,” Ik told me. I found that be b»f 
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been at Wadham College^ Oxford, and was a contemporary of 
Philip Guedalla, the English writer. At first I thought he 
looked a trifle austere, but when he and his wife came to my 
table he told some humorous stories and I found him a very 
human and good-humoured man. 

My audience in Tulsa was large and sympathetic. Before 
going onto the platform I smoked several cigarettes in the 
kitchen with Aliss Clarkson, who had given me .that basket of 
fruit, and with a remarkable lady named Mrs. Ferguson, who 
has been a columnist in the American press for many years. 

‘T daresay you will get some rather hot questions tonight,” 
she warned me. 

One of them was pretty hot. 

"What do you think of Colonel Lindbergh?” 

"I believe in free speech, as you do,” I answered. “And if 
we believe in that, as we do. Colonel Lindbergh has a perfect 
right to express any ideas which may be in his head.” 

For some reason tliat answer aroused laughter and applause. 

‘Ts Pastor Niemoeller dead?” asked a little lady. 

I could not give her information on that point. 

“What about Rudolf Hess?” shouted a voice. 

“Why was England so unprepared?” asked another. 

I had heard those two last questions before. I was to hear 
them many times again. 

There was no question about Japan. There was nothing 
asked about, the likelihood of a German declaration of war 
against the United States. Those questions were remote, it 
seemed, from the minds of the American people. 
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Through Flood and Storrn to Omaha 

Bob Keepick and I had a long joorncy from Oklaho^ w 
Nebraska, that is to say from Oklahoma Oty to Omaha in the 
hfrddle West. There were great floods coveting vast areas oi 
territory Round about Tulsa flie turbulent Arkansas Riter 
had been hrlH \«thin its banks only by the fevensh tod of 
man y workers -who battled for twenty four hours without rcs^ 
until suddenly they were rushed north to Bird Creek, where 
there bad been a break through which immense wat^ 
swirled over many farmsteads It was the worst flood in the 
history of Oklahoma, and many families were fleeing fr®® 
then homes while others were caught and drowned- 
Bob Keedick and I stated at the floods from out cartuge 
window They were close below the railway track, and out 
tram moved slowly and cautiously over wooden bndge*. 
watched by labouring men on the line 
“Doesn’t look too good,” said Bob "If those wooden pd^* 
wetetoshp— — ” X 

As far as the eye could teach the countryside was flooded- 
There were great lakes, broken by the trunks of bate trees or 
the roofs of shacks. 

We came to a halt m a small town called Parsons. 

‘T shouldn’t like to get stranded here,” said Bob 
We had bteakfrst at the buffet. 

Our darky conductor, in an empty coach, was informed that 
we should be hours late. There was a tratn wreck ahead of 
"Not my fault, gen’Iemcnl” said the datky ‘Tm doin’ the 
best I can for you.” 

Bob and I strolled through Parsons It was not a beauofld 
place There was nothing allurmg about it 

‘‘A good oppottuiuty tobuy a set of chessmen,” I suggested 
“Hardly possible in Parsons,” said Bob. 
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We "went into several shops, but they laughed when we 
mentioned the game of chess. However, by good luck we 
found a set with a chessboard of the right size. Triumphant, 
we returned to the train. 

“How’s it going?” we asked our coloured fidend. 

“Well,itain’tgoin’,”heansweredruefuIly. “It justdon’t go.” 

We were held up for ten hours on that train between 
Parsons and Kansas Qty. We played innumerable games of 
chess. We became hungry. We smoked too many cigarettes. 
We discussed the chances of reaching Omaha in time for my 
lecture. They didn’t seem bright. At last, having passed the 
train wreck, we reached Kansas Qty when it was nearly dark. 
We were niet by agents who informed us that the organisers of 
the lecture in Omaha had hired a private plane for us to do the 
journey of two hundred and fifty miles. 

“We want some food,” said Bob. “We haven’t eaten for 
many hours.” 

We went into the railway buffet, cold and hungry, but an 
anxious little man approached us. 

“I’m your pilqt,” he said. “Tex Legrone. I think we ought 
to get going. The weather may get worse, and it’ll be dark 
before we reach Omaha.” 

He had a birdlike face with little wrinkles about the eyes 
and moudi. He was a veteran of the air and led us out to an 
aeroplane which I confess did not inspire me with any con- 
fidence. It was a very small aeroplane with scarlet wings. It 
looked like a toy. 

“Get in, gendemen,” said Mr. Tex Legrone. 

He put on a pilot’s cap with flaps over the ears, and without 
delay we taxied over a wet aerodrome and then rose and flew 
above the earth. 

Bob Kecdick looked at me and smiled. 

“If my father knew about this, he would get anxious,” he 
'told me. 

Down below us was the flooded country. Presendy we saw 
the Missouri River curled across the countryside in a wide loop 
like a lariat flung across the plain. 
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I lemed fonrard and talked to Tct Legrone. 

"\fhat speed do you nuk^” lasted 
“Two hundred an hour” ^ 

We did the first fifty miles lo fifteen minutes to the tick. It 
was a small machine, but it flew like a bird 
“Been flying long^” I asked 

Tes Legrone nodded „ 

“Iwasthrecycaisinthelastwac T« been flying ever since 
I regretted my lack of confidence We were in a brave Urt-e 


aeroplane with an ace flyer 

But we had some nerrous moments I began to think of that 
little white grave in Omaha. The sky darkened Ram beaUDg 
against our fuselage turned to sleet. Down there snow 

lymg white on the plain, Mr Tea Legrone could see very httk- 

His biidlike face peered £com side to side. A stiff 
blowing, and our rmehtoe shook ajoi bumped a bit It seenwfl 


to me that oui pilot was not sure of his beaongs 
Bob Keedick and 1 exdunged uneasy glances I didn't ^ 


the look of things I felt distinctly apprehensive 
Mr Tex Legrone was aiding round m a wide swe^ 
beating north. There were no landmarks because of th* 
darkness. Visibility was almost ml The oty of Omaha did no* 


put in an appearance. 


Very unpleasant, I thought. 

Bob ICe^ck and I eschaoged a few osual words He 
y that 1 was a bit nervous I don’t t^mV he was altogedid 


happy, but we gave a gnn to each other 

Mr Tex Legrone was an openenced pilot. He was also * 
happy pilot, Rying very low, he had found a nver which 
seemed to cheer him up He knew where he was m that floc^ 
of sleet and m that darkness descendmg upon us He found th* 
aerodrome at Omaha, He made a perfect landing 
"You did that very well," I told him, xeith great gratitude lO 
my heart for him. 

“A bit tncky,” he said. ‘Tt was a good thing we didn* 
wan while you had somedung to cat. weather is 
worse. I don’t think 1 shall fly back to Kansas Oty tonight- 
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Waiting for us at the aerodrome 'were three gentlemen of 
Omaha. They "were hir, Japp and two liiends in the American 
Legion. They 'were good enough to sit 'with us in the buffet 
"while ^^e drank hot coffee, ■which -we much needed after a long 
day 'without food or drink. We reere in plenty of time for the 
lecture after all, though the American Legion of Omaha, 'who 
'were running it, had been anxious about it. They had got 
through to the train at Parsons by telephone and had learned, 
to their dismay, that -we should be ten hours late. It 'was they 
who had arranged for the flight in Tex Legrone’s plane. 

Bob and I dressed at the Hotel Fontenelle and found that 
■we had been invited to dinner before the lecture by hlr. and 
hlrs. Doorley. hlr. Doorley -was the proprietor of the Omaha 
Daily Herald and had entertained me in his home twenty years 
before. Now, by bad chance, he had a sharp attack of influenza 
and 'was in bed. 

“You ■won’t remember me,” said Mrs. Doorley as we came 
into her beautiful drawing room, “but it doesn’t seem such an 
age ago when you lectured in Omaha after the last 

It was pleasant to sit in her room and meet a patty of 
charming people, among whom ■was a pretty daughter of the 
family. They were eager to get firsthiid ne^ws of England, 
where they had many fidcnds, and they questioned me about 
all the details of English life in time of bombardment. I -was in 
the heart of the hCddle West. I expected to meet isolationists 
who would heckle me and perhaps create a Uvcly scene in the 
lecture hall. But these people among whom I sat were all pro- 
British, and they did not think I should have any trouble ■with 
isolationist groups. , 

After dinner I went up to Mr. Doorley’s sickroom and 
found him lying on a couch reading the evening paper. His 
pretty daughter -was there and said to her father, “For this 
birthday gift thanks a lot,” before ica’ving us together. 

There were many things we wanted to talk about, but young 
Kcedick was anxious about lecture time, now approadiing 
closdy. 

“TcU Winston Churchill,” said Mr. Doorley as a parting 
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message, “to get m touch tndi the President over Amcncaa 

labour The situation is becoming dangerous ” 

My lecture seemed to interest a large audience, amoog 
trhom •crerc many men of the Amcncaa Legion No one 
heckled me. In the heart of the Middle West there -was no siga 

ofanisolauomstjsofaraslumconccmed The questions’^crs 
lively but not hostile, and aftenratds people crowded up ® 
speak to me One pretty bdy spoke to me with some 
in her voice * There are a lot of bums in this country,” 
observed ‘ Why don’t they send mote food to England? 
suppose every country has a lot of bums and craay folk- h 
makes me mad” ' , 

There was an English Cockney there who came up*^-“ 
spoke about his old home in London. He was proud of being 
a real Cockney He proved it by chopping his aiiches. 

"Your people ate just too wonderful!” said another Wf 
*T don’t think we should be quite so heroic if the 
came and bombed us out of ouc homes I know 1 sboulda’c 
I think It was Mr }ipp who took me round to the Atn®®° 
Legion Qub, where I understood him to say 4 free 
was provided for its members every day He told me a lot ci 
things about the American Legion, but some of them 
blown away by a strong wind which threatened to cut 
throat as we went round sharp comers 

"Here I get pneumonia,” I thought. “Here I qualify ^ 
that little white gravestone in Omaha whidi I escap®“ 
narrowly this afternoon ” 

I was glad to get into the shdtet of the dub There u 
was very warm and comforting, with groups of Amene*^ 
Legionnaires and dieii wives sittmg at tables on whidi 
there were attractive looking glasses Some of the youce« 
men and women were dancing to canned music which made 
quite a lot of noise Conversation and laughter filled the 
room with racket of a dieetful 

“Come and meet sc»nc fdlows,” said Mr Japp 

has a strong Legion Post, and we’re all very keen on It. D®*'' 

forget that we men of die Amencan Legion have voted fot 
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American intervention in this "war, including an expeditionary 
force. You tvill find this crowd a hundred per cent anti-Hitler.” 

I found that crowd very warm in their welcome. At the table 
where I sat -^as an Englishman from Limpsfield, not enor- 
mously far ftom my own village in Surrey, and an American 
doctor and his wife who were glad to meet me, they said, and 
proved their gladness by offering me cordial liquids. Through 
the noise of the music and the dancing we had an exciting 
conversation about the war. Some of these new Eiends of mine 
were of the opinion that England needed American man power 
to win the war. But they admitted tliat this idea was far beyond 
the average American mind throughout the country. 

The Englishman from Limpsfield was concerned about the 
shipping losses, hir. Japp was greeting his brother members 
and then dragged me up &om the table to speak a few words 
to the American Legion with the help of a microphone. 

“That’s going to spoil a pleasant evening,” I told him. 
“These people don’t want their dancing interrupted by any 
words from me.” 

“They’ll love it,” said Mr. Japp. 

The Americans can stand almost any punishment from public 
speakers, and there was a round of applause when I stood in 
front of the microphone and addressed the company. Heaven 
knows what I said. I spoke like a man in a dream. But I 
seemed to speak the right words. There was thunderous 
applause before I returned to my table and resumed a drink 
which made the room go round and round very pleasantly. 

I returned to my hotel some time after midnight. Bob was 
annoyed. He had been to the movies after leaving strict injunc- 
tions that I should be parked in the Hotel FonteneUe after the 
lecture. He considered these late hours as a danger to my heal^. 

“What will my father say,” he asked, "if I let you break 
down halfway through our schedule?” 

‘T shall break down,” I told him. “I haven’t the faintest 
hope of ever getting back to New York. An American lecture 
tourist needs the physical strength of a gladiator, and I am 
not a gladiator.” 
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We vrorc to Lemgton in Ktotacky and came m touch ^th 
the spmt of the South aod the speech of the South, and its 
colouted foUc and us old plantations and love of horses and 
gentlemen farmers, and spoken 'women 

There is a hhcl about Kentucky put about by the Yankees. 
‘They re a slow movmg folk. It’s diihciilt to tell the difies 
cnce between a man of Kentucky and a rock. One has to 
watch until one of them moves It’s the rock that moves 

All that is ridiculous Almost the first person I met 
Kentucky xras a bdy named Qeo— M b Cleo Smith— 
was quids dynamic, and vital, full of warm emotion, laughttf 
and dramatic intensity She was a dark haired, dark-eyed Udy 
with merry eyes and the gift of humour She became my fiu*! 
godmother in Lexingtoa It was she who introduced me to 
dangerous enchantment of mint julep It was she who took m* 
to the house of the Mint Julep King and sbosreted fiivouts oo 
me, all with the greatest sense of lim. 

J met the gentlanen of I^ntucky and found them gcniali 
hospitable, and warm m wdeome My lecture was sponsored 
by the Lexington HertU Leader, and the editor, Mr Gudmci 
and other members of the editoml staff laid themselves out to 
show me the beauty of Lexmgton and the glory of Kentu<iT 
They gave me a grand time, and hete I would hke to pay * 
tnbnte to the Amcncan leportct and newspapennan. Evety 
where I went on this toot through die United States I was met 
by newspapermen who intctvwwed me at great length. Ne«t 
once did they let me down or make me say dungs which I 
said and did not want to say They went to great trouble- 
However early I araved in a a^, and often it was at sU 
thirty or seven, Amencan journalists would be there seaichifig 
the train for me or wainng at die hotel to come up in my be^ 
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room "witli staff photographers who wasted an incredible 
number of bulbs in taking my haggard features. They were 
kind and friendly, these newspapermen, to a brother journalist. 
They were well informed, well educated, and extremely 
courteous. Often after they had put their pencils away they 
lingered for informal conversation about world affairs and I 
turned the tables on them by interviewing them, receiving 
much information about the American mind and mood or 
about local history and the political or social setup in their own 
city and state. I found them to be realists, humourists, and 
friendly fellows. They gave me the low-down with great 
candour. America is well served by its. newspapermen, most 
of whom have graduated at some university, and the old bad 
tradition of the American reporter as drawn by Dickens and 
other critics is a thing of the past. The editor and staff of the 
Lexington Herald-Leader were men of quality and they gave me 
a fine time. 

The Kentucky folk are proud of their state, as well ihey 
niay be, and there is stiU in their minds a humorous hostility 
against the North, rather like the pretended feud between 
Scots and English. A Virginian, describing a group he had 
met at a race meeting, sorted them out in the following degrees 
of social merit: 

“There was a noble and courteous gentleman from Virginia, 
and there was a gentleman from Kentucky, and a man firom 
Indiana, and a feUer from Nebraska, and a son-of-a-bitch from 
Boston.” 

fMrs. Qeo Smith — I hope she will pardon me if I call her 
Cleo, like all her friends — ^was good enough to take Robert 
Keedick and myself to the house of Judge Yantis and his wife 
for a mint-julep party. Now, Judge Yantis has the reputation 
of being one of the most knowledgeable men on the magic of 
mint julep in the state of Kentucky. It was Qeo who, with her 
gift for dramatising, described him as the ISlint Julep King. 
But a sad thing had happened. Judge Yantis was on the water 
■w^agon by doctor’s orders, strictly enforced, he told us, by his 
lady wife. 
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‘1 met a fellei in the whisky trade,” said Judge Yanw, 
“and when I told him that I had been on the water wagon 
ditee weeks he said, ‘Yes, I noticed that my sales were falliflg 
off’” .. 

But with the spmt of hospitality which belongs to au 
Kentuckians, Judge Yanas had arranged a little party m toy 
honour with mint julep as the reason thereof Among the 
guests was a grand old gentleman named Colonel Donl^-- 
there ate many colonels in Kentucky — who never opened his 
mouth without saying something witty, gallant, or teasing, 
especially addressed to diat lady Qeo He has a brother who 
was a general in World Wat I and who was a fnend c 
Pershing, who put him in charge of a battle in France at a 
cnucal moment when other generals had said die action 
impossible General Donkin woo the battle and smashed the 
German counterattack “My brother beibngs to Kentucky, 
said the colonel modestly 

Mis Yanus handed me a little mpkin with a lace boioet 
which I took without knowing its significance NoWi 
julep IS not only a dnok It is a ceremony and a ttaditiofl- 
has to be served in silver mugs frosted with ice so that diey 
have to be held in a napkin The mint has to bunch oct 
beautifully three inches, or thereabouts, above the mug 
*‘There are some terrible people,” said htrs Yantis, “wW 
cut the stalks of the mint That is all wrong Each spng h®* 
to be pinched so as tf> extract the juice without hurting it.’ 
“Put yout nose well doun’” cned the lady Cleo 
I put my nose well down mto the sprigs of mint, breatbi^ 
in Its pungent scent and feeling apprehensive, having hesto 
much about the potency of this dank -which is made of pii® 
bourbon and goes down like a zephyr, so softly and so sweetly 
that one does not know one’s state of mtcmcauon until one U 
past knowing I had heard of the definiuon of mint julep by * 
coloured butler 

^‘One mint julep is good for any gen’Ieman 
Two mint juleps arc too much for any gen’Ieman 
Ihree mint juleps are not enough for any gcn’lcman.” 
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I had a lecture ahead of me, and I was timid and hesitating 
in my approach to the silver cup from which I took a few sips 
now and then. The taste was exquisite, the effect delectable. 
Bob Keedick was a braver man than I and might have been 
born in Kentucky. He swigged down his cup without turning 
a hair. Youth can take these risks. 

I was taken round Lexington by Mr. Guthrie of the 'Herald- 
leader and by Mr. Wachs of his editorial staff. It is an interest- 
ing old town with many fine old houses built before the Gvil 
War and in the time of the slave trade, which was very 
profitable here. 

“Round Cheapside was the biggest slave’ market in the 
Southern states,” said Mr. Guthrie, and I stared at the site of 
that old market place and saw the ghosts of innumerable 
Negroes brought here and put up for public sale — men, 
women, and children clinging to each other with bewildered 
and frightened eyes as the slave dealers auctioned them like 
cattle to Southern gentlemen and farmers. 

“That’s Mary Todd’s house,” said Mr. Guthrie. “She was 
the wife of Abraham Lincoln. He came courting her here 
and used to look out of her window at that scene in the slave 
market. Maybe it was here that he took his decision to free the 
slaves.” 

I was shown another house, very historical. 

“That was Colonel John Morgan’s house,” saidMr. Guthrie. 
“He was one of the heroes of the Confederate Army. He rode 
in at the front door there, kissed his wife and children, and rode 
out at the back door to escape the enemy.” 

There was the old Court House — quiet now, but only 
twenty years ago, in 1921, the scene of a fearful drama of 
lynch law when a vast crowd surged around yelling for the 
delivery of a trembling Negro accused of a bestial crime. 
Shots were fired after the reading of the riot act, and eleven 
people were killed^ and thirty wounded. Now die coloured 
folk are getting “uppish,” I was told. Church people and 
Baptist missionaries go down to them and preach social 
equality and urge them to stand up for their political rights. 
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Mrs Roosevelt gives parties to coloured folk at the 
House. Education has readied dicm. They are resenting their 
infenonty They are forming their otm unions Up ta 
Harlem, New York ■white women go and dance -with tha^ 
and they are getting lace-consaous, to the feat of some peop e 
who view this coloured problem with appre hen sion and 
The promises that were made to them after the first 
War have not been kept. 1 was tl«re on a day when the darky 
division which had served m France marcbed through the oty 
of New York to the cheers of the crowd- From a balcony 
Charles Hughes made a spccdi to them promising them P-l 
cquahty of tights after their fightmg service for dieir country 
Ii^g Cobb made a speech to the coloured officers which "ws 
very moving A few weeks later there were race nets in 
Springfield and other cities where coloured folk were chased 
&om their homes by home<oiiurig soldiers who could ixS 
find houseroocn. ItuaUvctydifficdL 
I was taken out into the Bluegtass country, very pastotd 
and very lovely With its little low hills and grassland »t 
remind^ me very much of my own county of Surrey round 
about the village of Shaadey Green, and the wonderfU hot^ 
breeding farms to which I was taken were like English patk* 
as they were kept by the Duke of Norfolk and other 
lords The white-railed paddocks, the noble trees, the old 
houses, the stables and bams had an English look which madt 
me homesick. 

The lands of those domains way d ow n in Kentucky, belong 
to the Whitneys the Widcoers, and the Fishers and otbtf 
femilies who made their wealth out of big busmess or tbt 
mec han i ca l progress of thmt country 

Mr Guthne and hlr Wacbs my fhendly guides told tt® 
the history of the Fisher fumly, who are among the great®* 
horse breeders in Kentucky — and therefore m the world. 

Old man Fisher was a blacksmith before he took » 
blading coaches and then to the Fisher body for aotomobil® 
wluch made his fortune. There s a good story about h*® 
which be tells himself A young nan went to him to laia® > 
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loan for some business project but w^as so timid that he could 
not get the words out when it came to the point. Old man 
Fisher was amused. ‘My boy,’ he said, ‘I was like that myself 
when I went to a bank director to raise a loan for the Fisher 
body. I was so nervous that I kept on chewing a quid of 
tobacco, which filled my mouth with saliva. Suddenly the 
banker asked me a question. It was necessary to answer, but 
it was also necessary to get rid of that saliva. I looked round 
wildly for a cuspidor, but there wasn’t one. I saw a window 
near me. “I’m saved,” I thought, and let go. But the window 
was shut! . . . However, I got the loan — ten thousand 
dollars.’ ” 

The stables on these horse-breeding farms are marvellous. 
Inside they are as big as cathedrals and perfectly appointed, 
regardless of cost, which must amount to millions of dollars. 

In one of them I saw the most famous racehorse in the 
world — Man o’ War, now twenty-five years of age, the son of 
Fait Play and the sire of many famous racers. 

Man o’ Warwas shown to us by a sturdy old Negro — ^Will 
— ^who has been in charge of him for many years and who is 
filled with pride, enthusiasm, and eloquence on the subject of 
that animal. He was truly a noble-looking horse, with an 
immense chest and a body formed for strength and speed. 

Nigger Will did his stuff. In a long monologue, never 
ceasing while we stayed and listened, he narrated the glorious 
e^cploits of Man o’ War, aU the races he had won, all the money 
he had gained — millions of dollars — all the sons and daughters 
he had produced. It was a long saga of the royal family of 
horseflesh descended firom English sires. Outside in the park 
was a statue of Fair Play by some sculptor who loved horses 
and knew them well — one of the best equestrian statues in the 
world, I should say. 

We saw some of the other horse farms, equally wonderful, 
superbly kept, and we saw the houses of their owners — great 
mansions built like the country houses of English lords, who 
ate now abandoning them under the strain of war taxation. As 
I write I wonder what will happen to the great establishments 
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of die Fisbcts, the Wjdencrs, and the Whitn^ 
tasaaoQ is toudaing them too — luthlcssly And as 
lemember that trhcn I drove roond these patUands in ^ 
tacky the war slipped Fiona nuod- Here was 
European war was far away What did it matter to . 

What meaning did it have to these gentlemen ot 
or to the coloured folk who served them, no 
or to gay, free spoken ladies like the lady Qeo TW 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse were not nding mroug 
paddocks or on the tan of the trainiiig schools At leas 
did not heat the thunder of their hooves 
much more fhan thirty days away from December 7 ^ ^ 
listened more intently, 1 might have heard sinister vibratio » 
like the beating of drums, like the howling of air taidsiro^ 
“What would you like to see now’” asked one o j 

’1 would like to s« an old Kentucky house,” I told h“i^ 

“I cm show you ooe,” he answered. ‘It is where I hve"^^ 
lamgladlniadethatteqncstofMj Wachs eftheI.e33flS^ 
Herald Leader^ for I spent an enchanting hour ot so in an o 
Kentucky mansion crowded with the ghosts of odier ^ ^ 
uons It stood some distance outside I.csington and 
bugt on noble lines in the seventeenth or eighteenth cen 
It was very taU, with high white pillars oa each side ^ 
pomco and long, well spaced windows The rooms were 
with high cciUngs It stood m a park of two hundred 
well wooded and stocked with cattle and sheep. Strang® th* 
Its owner should be a joumalist! 

As we appreached, a young man came down to die 
with a gun under his atm and an Alsatian loping by ha ^i “ 
He wore a Robin Hood hat and a leathec jetkm above 
ndmg breeches and leggmgs 


“My son,” said Mr Wadis. 


told 


He looked like a young English squire, and his fadicr - 
me that he wanted to be a &tmer It is likely that Ad^ 
Hitler has inter fer ed widi ambmon as he b^s interred 
with all out hves and ^xuled many dreams. 
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I "went upstairs to the bedrooms of that old Kentucky 
house. Every room -was furnished in the eighteenth-century 
manner vith beautifiil four-poster beds and chairs like my 
ovn Chippendale and Hepplewhite at home. The vralls were 
panelled with walnut wood cut down &om trees on the estate, 
just as the bricks from which the house was built had been 
made from the clay on the same land. 

“Come down and see the basement,” said hlr. Wachs. 
‘Tt’s rather interesting.” 

We went down below into enormous basement rooms, cold 
and damp. 

“Here the slaves used to be kept,” said the owner of the 
house. “These were their sleeping quarters.” 

I touched the old brick walls. Surely some vibration would 
come from them, giving me a vision of those crowds of 
Negroes herded down here at night with their women and 
children, singing, perhaps, some of the old plaintive melodies 
which are now sung by Paul Robeson and others for radio 
listeners. These walls had heard many groans, many whimper- 
ings, many tears. Perhaps, also, some laughter &om Negro 
piccaninnies and the wailing of newborn babes. All that had 
gone with the wind. We stood alone between those walls’ in 
the great kitchens and storehouses of eighteenth-century 
Kentucky. Things are happier now in spite of a world war, 
except for men fighting in jungles and dying in deserts and 
dead in the snow. 

The dining room and drawing room were very noble. After 
standing with admiration in them I sat in the study smoking 
and talking. We talked about the war — so far away. hfr. 
Wachs questioned me about England’s strength and her will 
to win. He discussed postwar problems. 

“Are you going to make a peace of vengeance?” 

He wanted to know whether Britain was anxious for an 
American Expeditionary Force. 

He spoke gravely about the chances of America being drawn 
into the war, and I was struck by the fact that this gentleman 
of Kentucky should find the war so close to his country, so 
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close to his mind •when la its patkhnds and horse farms it 

had seemed to me m another planet 

That mght I spoke about the 'em to a big audience m 
Lexmgton. Before I went onto the platform the lady 
with the tnerty black eyes told ntt that she was a Qinstian 
Saentist and behcved m vibrations She was going to send 
me pleasant and helpfnl vibiatioas whidi would put me 
ease before my audience I feel sure that they readied me, 

I felt at case and was aware that these Kentucky folk * 
fnendly feeling towards me and great sympathy for Engho'^ 
One lady afterwards spoke to me with emotioa 
We Amencan women, shcsaid, are working for Engho° 
We spend our time knimng and sewing and packing for yoi^ 
poot people. But we are doing mote than that We ate sendieg 
you our prayers hfay God answer them , 

One voice in the audience asked a qumdon whidi hauiiteo 
me 

How IS Bntain going to win this wai^ 

I made the best answer I could 1 told them that the 
people had an unshaken Buth in final victory— a Vmd of rehgio^ 
faith based on the belief that it was against the powers o* 
darkness which could not prevail In the long run oust be 
defeated. In the long run the evil spell would be lifted- 
secretly I wondered how Btstain could wm against the cao^ 
mous power of our highly orgamsed enemy One thing g»” 
me renewed hope and confidence m final victory Since 1 h*® 
been in the United States I had seen many munition 
nsmg beyond the cities They covered many acres 'S’b® 
they started production — in nine months or twelve — did* 
would be a Ude of tanks guns aeroplanes shells and ^ 
weapons of war I was to sec much more of that m the 
States before my tout was ended As I travelled, the bigc®’ 
of this thing being fo^ed in America held my imagu»<^°'’ 
ard staggered it. 

From L erio Kon we went on to Louisville, Kentucky . 

la Brown 5 Hotel there was a great coming and ^ 
Amencaa women. There were eight hundred of ttem, 
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die elevators vrerc so crowded with these ladies that a mere 
man had to stand and wait while they went up or came down. 
It was some convention for the furtherance of women’s work 
and interests. They were not, in the mass, beautiful. There 
were no glamorous girls among them. They were middle-aged 
or elderly dames who had left their families for a few days on 
some mission of high idealism linked up with a bit of fun. 
They talked eam^dy, vivaciously, and interminably in the 
lounge, in the dining rooms, in the elevators, in the corridors, 
and in their bedrooms. 

From previous experience I knew this to be a phenomenon 
of American life, unknown to other countries. American 
women of middle age, and even of old age, like getting 
together in great numbers. I had encountered their hordes in 
Rome, Paris, Athens, and other capitals. I had marvelled at 
their indifference to fatigue — ^up and packed at 7 A.M. — ^their 
unflagging energy in museums and picture galleries, and their 
ceaseless curiosity about life in other lands. They establish 
a comradeship widi other American women, write innumerable 
postcards to nephews and nieces, old college fidends, and their 
own children or grandchildren. They are shrewd, humorous, 
and sentimental. Here in America they wield political influence 
and bring terrifying pressure to bear on congressmen in the 
lobbies and through the post. It was the power of the American 
women who put through Prohibition against the wishes of the 
nation, and but for Hitler, who declared war against the United 
States, I think it likely that the women would have brought 
equally great pressure against any possibility of an expedi- 
tionary force to Europe. 

While waiting for a room to be vacated by some of these 
ladies I went down into the basement to the barbershop for 
a shave and haircut. Having been placed in a recumbent 
attitude in a swivel chair, a soft-handed darky gently took one 
of my feet and placed it on a steel rest, whereby I knew that 
he was about to give me a shoeshine. He did his job with 
lo'^g care and then retired to a distant comer. 

“Are these coloured folk contented?” I asked my barber. 
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He seemed svupnscd by the question, and I icmembcr tis 
answer , , , 

“Why not? If I was to be homed again, I d liv^e w 
horned a nigger or a Jew” » 

“How’s that? ’ I asked, as though focwg a conun(^um- 
‘ Becus the nigger don’t need much money, sai 
barber, ‘ and the Jew gets rt ” 

He laughed very heartily at his own wit — fully , r 

and informed me that a nigger is a happy go-Jucky kin 
feller who is quite content if he gets enough to cat ^ 
enough money to buy a few things for the fun of hfc as 
secs It. , , 

‘ They don’t demand as much as the white man,” he ad 
‘T guess they’re more 5implchcartcd-~hke children ” . 

When I went upstairs to my room the telephone rang » 
was answered by Bob Keedick He announced that two coU*S® 
gills wanted to intcmew me fot their magazine. 

“Shall I tell them to go away?” 

‘ No, let them come op, poor dean ” 

Bob thought I was wok. 1 yielded too easily, he thought 
Those two girls seemed to have lost themsdves We wai 
ten minutes and still they did not come, but Dob though ^ 
beard a scurrying outside the door He went in search 
them, and they confessed that at the sound of out voices 
had fled They bad no courage, they said, to face an Eng 
author , 

When they appeared they looked demure and self-comp®*^ 
and proceeded to ask me questions which they had wrrtK® 
down beforehand 

“How do you think the war affects Enghsh authot*- 
asked one of them. 

I answered that the war was killing most English authof 
by paper shortage, lack of royalties, and slow starvation. 

' What do you think of American literature?” ^ 

I teased them * bit and then relented because they 1®®^ 
SO shy and so ansous to gel a real and serious intct^t^ 
They were nice girls and had darming manners 
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were two good specimens’ ofiii system of .education which fills 
me witlt admiration, as I have already said, because it is so 
widespread and so admirable in its results on the great majority 
of the American people who have learned a new approach 
to life, a new and gentle behaviour, a keen desire for know- 
ledge if it is not too hard to get. They thanked me very 
warmly when I left, and Bob laughed as he closed the door on 
them. 

“You are too generous,” he remarked. “You give out too 
much.” 

“One can’t be too generous to young people,” I told him. 
“I remember my own timidity as a boy. I was as shy as a fawn. 
In any case, I couldn’t let them down. As an old journalist I’m 
on the side of the novices in journalism.” 

The telephone bell rang again. Bob answered it. 

“There’s a man downstairs who wants to talk to you. He 
says he’s an old journalist. Shall I say you’re busy?” 

“Tell him I’ll come down.” 

I went down and found a little man waiting for me. 

“There are, a thousand things I want to say,” he told me. 
He said most of them, and he was a very remarkable little man, 
having been a press photographer in many countries of the 
world. Before the war he had been in Germany and had 
photographed Hitler and Goering and the other leaders. 

“I saw the coming of German militarism,” he told me. ‘T 
hxing onto the end of a branch one day and photographed 
the march past of the new German Army. ‘This is a great 
scoop,’ I thought. ‘The birth of German militarism. The 
menace of the world.’ I sent the photographs to the London 
Times. ‘They’ll give a page to those pictures,’ I thought. 
But when the London Times arrived there was one miserable 
little picture tucked away at the bottom of the page. They 
hadn’t seen the importance of my stuff, or they decided to turn 
a blind eye to it. Everybody turned a blind eye to Hitler’s 
'growing strength.” 

This little photographer — a veteran of his profession 

^was gloomy about the war. He thought it ought never 
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to have happened He couldn^ ^'htnr England could via 

In his opinion it was time to make peace «TW 

“The English people won’t make peace,” I told him 
will refuse to make any kind of peace xmtil Hitler has been 
crushed.” , 

“But how fan England do the job^” he asked ‘Russia 
bound to get whacked The G-mans are certain to get 
Moscow Turkey looks hkc ratting You are losmg all 
ships The aeroplane has beaten the navy, and we over 
are utterly unprepared It will be a long time before rre ge 
going m full production Can you hang out all that tim^ 

I assured him that we could, but he harked back to 


possibihiy of peace , 

"Would your people make peace if Hitler went^” he ask 
I said that might make a difference if the German 
bbetated all the occupied countnes Mol unless dicy did, 


tnougnt. y 

“What I’m wortymg about is this,” he said 
Amenca get into this war, lock, stock, and barrel, lo b"* 
strength of man power and natenal, with e^ ery man ® 
should we stay out and help England to make peace vhiW 
the going IS It must be one thmg or the other EngW" 
can’t win this war alone How on it be done^ Your 
are too much overburdened You have stood up to a fnghmJ 
ordeal You can’t go on taking pumshment like that h* 
beyond human nature ” 

I disagreed with hiriL The Bntish people, I told him, 
stand for a lot more Any peace talk in T^n gland was regarded 


as treason 

In spite of his peace talk he had an admiration of England> 
whidi he knew well, having worked for the old 
m London He knew Fleet Street— the Street of Adveoti^’ 
as I called it — as a man who had walked its pavement. 
knew m a ny foends of mine ui its purlieus Curiously enough* 
he thought that English statesmen were good thinkers and tM* 
there was a lot of brain power in British diplomacy f 
hound to disagree with diat, and we had an amusing argumec' 
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about it — ^this little American, standing up for the grey cells 
of British politicians and diplomats and the Englishman 
confessing tliat he had failed to discover that deep thought or 
that subtlety of mind. 

"Well,” he said after a considerable time, "I’ve enjoyed 
this conversation quite a lot. When you go back to little old 
England give my love to all the boys. Happy landings and 
thumbs up! I’m only looking for peace because I love you so 
much.” 

When I returned to my room the telephone \ras ringing 
again. It was always ringing. On this lecture tour of mine it 
rang often before I was out of bed. It rang while I was shav- 
ing. It rang while I was sleeping. In some cities it rang so 
often, with requests for interviews, with requests for auto- 
graphs, with invitations, with proposed engagements, that 
my nerve broke down. I rang down to the operator. "Will 
you refuse all calls for an hour?” "You don’t like us keeping 
you so busy?” sdd one of the girls. "Well, I don’t blame you, 
Mr. Gibbs.” They were human and sympathetic, those 
telephone operators. Sometimes, also, they were humorous. 
It was not on this tour but on a previous journey that one of 
them frightened me. I had put in a call to be awakened at sis 
o’clock next mo rnin g, when I had to catch a train. At sis 
o’clock nest morning the telephone vibrated. I stretched out a 
sleepy hand. ' 

"There’s something b urnin g,” said a woman’s voice. 

"What’s that?” I asked. 

"There’s something burning!” she said insistently. 

I had a horrid vision of having left a lighted cigarette 
somewhere. 

"What is it?” I asked. "What’s burning?” 

"Time,” said the girl. ’Tt’s six o’clock. Time to get up.” 

We had to rise early in Louisville, Kentucky, to catch a 
train. Young Keedick and I had, instituted a system of fines 
for anything either of us might leave behind in the hotel 
bedrooms. Pyjamas. Toothbrush. Socks. Dress shirts. 
Hotel keys. A dime a time fiom the guilty party. I paid 
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out a few dunes Bob Kcedick fell down over the hotel keys 
I have no iccollcction at all of my lectute m Louisville My 
mind IS )ust a blank about it But the Blucgtass country of 
Kcntucl^ remains fresh in my imagination, and I rtmembci 
great hospitality, wa r m friendlmess, and much courtesy m 
this state of horse farms, coloured folk. Southern ways, snil 
English looking parks The Kentuckuns have a character and 
qu^ty of their own They arc full of humour That story of 
the rock is a Ubel upon them. One day I should like to go 
back to Kentucky, though I feat I never shall. A ^ 
come to the United States since I was there The httle pt®* 
photographer must have lost his perplexity His country is ^ 
It, lock, stock, and barrel There is no more talk of peace, 
the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse have nddeo 
stables where htan o’ Wat grows old with Nigger WiU to tes 
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The Komance of Baltwiore 

We on our way from Kentucky to Jvlaryland, where 

the city of Baltimore was to be our stopping place. Our train 
went through flooded countrt’ along the Oliio River and then 
through Indiana, stopping at Cincinnati. It was rolling country 
for part of the way, and tlie mild sunshine of a wonderful 
fall gleamed upon the hillsides and woods and rivers and floods. 

Passing through Indiana, I remembered an old gentleman 
who had been governor of that state — Governor Goodrich. 
He and I were in Russia together in tliat time of the great 
famine when twenty-five million people were hunger-stricken. 
It was partly due to his report that the American Government 
sent supplies wliich fed eleven million of those people for a 
year. Governor Goodrich of Indiana had the complexion 
of a newborn babe and never ate anything but bread and 
apples during his Russian journeys. Now Russia was in the 
news again, getting the big headlines in American newspapers 
for their terrific fight for life against the German invaders. 

hleanwhile, in the midst of a world war inflicting agony, 
tortures, murder, and death upon millions of human beings, 
young Robert Keedick and I travelled in a superluxury train to 
Baltimore. It was streamlined and had two dining cars and 
lounge cats in which coloured waiters in white jackets served 
cocktails and highballs and other drinks to the endless music 
of the radio. All the picture magazines were on the tables. 
One had only to raise a little finger to get anything one wanted 
firom one of these black attendants. 

So we came to Baltimore in Maryland, a romantic city 
crowded with the ghosts of history who dwelt in old houses 
still left standing after revolution and civil war and devastating 
fire. I was impressed by those houses.as I walked through old 
streets down to the docks. They were high and stately, with 
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fligbts of stone steps leading to tall doorways and with boss 
railings on each side of the steps and cighteenth-cenWty bnck 
work and decoration 1 knew just enough about Amcnan 
history to guess at the lives of t^se who had dwelt here t^ 
centuries ago and later, after Captain John South had explored 
Chesapeake Bay and that inland hatbour from Jamestou^ 
Virgmia He it was who brought back the first Indian gw 
to London They called her Pnncess Pocahontas, and 
job I had was in La Belle Sauvage Yard at Ludgate HUl 
named after her But he brought back mote than an Indim 
squaw, he brought also that delectable weed called tobacco 
which grew in Virginia and Maryland. Baltimore was one « 
the ports from which this pteciDus cargo was earned w 
England In these houses dwelt the merchants and traders of 
that plant for which all Europe was now gteedy Wheat also 
was grown In Maryland, and the Baltunote dippers, fa®<^ 
sailing ships, both fast and strong were laden with th» 
tneiclmdise Some of these houses no doubt, were boardiflg 
houses in those old days and gave lodging to English skip?*** 
who sailed across the Atlantic to carry those cargoes back to 
English ports 

A strange dramatic history passed through this oty c® 
Chesapeake Bay Not trade alone brought English pioflc®** 
but the desire for freedom of faith in time of persecuoott 
Lord Baltunote founded a colony here for his fellow Cathoko 
and freedom of tcbgioo was established for alL It is soU ‘ 
Catholic stronghold, and tt seemed to me and to my yo®°® 
faend who walked with roc through Baltimore that we b*** 
never seen a aty with so many diuidies of all denominatitJC* 
In those old houses we passed had dwelt traders of 
valuable cargoes than tobacco, wheat, or maiac 
dignified men who worshipp^ God on Sunday and broog^ 
up their families devoutly and sternly In the feat of die 
d not find it agamst dmr consaence to deal profitably 
un^ flcjh and blood Blade ivory was their cnerchan^^ 
tneit ledgers kept m the back parlours of those eightccod'" 
century mansions, were entnes of so many slaves at such 
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such a cost, sold for such and such a profit. They came in the 
slave ships to Baltimore, and the living were sorted &om the 
dead or dying. It was more profitable to sell full-grown able- 
bodied slaves than to rely on slave breeding. In Baltimore 
ladies in their fur-trimmed jackets and hooped skirts who went 
shopping down Charles Street or who attended chamber con- 
certs in the Assembly rooms were the pretty flowers whose 
beauty was paid for by the black cargoes of the slave traders 
— ^their husbands and fathers — or by the owners of the slave 
ships who sailed from Africa to Baltimore and back again on 
voyages worth much gold at journey’s end. From Baltimore 
much of this black ivory was transported to the slave market 
of Ledngton, where it fetched good prices. So much for a 
buck nigger, so much for a woman with a newborn babe, so 
much for the souls and bodies of black h uma nity. No one 
felt the sting of conscience. 

As I walked through Baltimore on a Sunday morning such 
history came back to me. Here was a tail and massive monu- 
ment to George Washington. The society of Baltimore had 
been tom asunder by that revolution he made and led. There 
were loyalists to the English King who sailed away to the 
mother country and then came back again, trying to pick up 
their old trade in tobacco and wheat and slaves. I passed 
another statue. It was of Lafayette, who had been one of the 
leaders of the French Revolution and who is still an American 
hero. In ic)iy the United States had paid back the debt by the 
fives of many American boys at Chateau Thierry. 

In the Qvil War Baltimore had been tom asunder again. 

' jHany were for the North, many for the South. The old slave- 
trading tradition had been very strong; why should they go 
against the South? But the North pulled them also, the Spirit 
of Liberty, the old belief in the freedom of faith which had 
helped to found their dty. It was to Baltimore that many 
former slaves surged in after the defeat of the South and the 
■ liberation of the coloured folk, though many stayed with their 
old masters, who still employ their descendants in much the 
same conditions apart from freedom of service and wage earning. 
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We wn. u>.o *e W.shmg»n Mo™ment 
colomn. It was a Sunday morning aa I haim sn 
t^vo attendants were listening intently to a setmo 
ness by some eloquent clergyman They took no no 

and I hope the sermon did them good v„tlwis 

That was the only sermon 1 heard that morning, ^ 

entertained at lunch by an ecd«iasacal 
Cathohes were keepmg op the old tradition of 
Cathobc suonghold I was the guest of , -nodirt 

Bunn and the faculty of Loyola College T^cy . ^ 

guest who was Mr Fleming editor of the Balt^ore 
In Englishman, though he felt himself, he told me to 

Amencan. ,« Patha 

After chattiog for some tune about world afiairs m r 
Bunn 5 spaaous study I was mttoduced to v^ous ® ^ 

of the faculty and had an interesting time with ^ 

them was a young Belgian pnest— a refugee from his own 
—with whom I spoke mFiendi _i,«ae 

I am disgusted with Vichy, he said ‘ They are p P*’ 
into the hands of the enemy” «»eatlt 

He thought his own Kmg Leopold had 
maligned, though not in England He was glad tMt 
ChuichiU had asked the English people to suspend 
Now, he said further evidence had gone far to ^{5. 

youngman had acted withhonour and had not betrayed his 
A young English ptiest ascetic and dark-eyed ° 
with a keen sense of humour sutpnscd me by 
he had done a broadcast based on my joum^suc affair ^ 
Dr Cook — ^the bogus discoverer of the North Pole as to 
my book AJvintum tn JournaJum . j5j 

Wc sat down to a good luncheon at a long table with . 
pnests on either side and after a Latin grace there was 
conversation My host had been to a German Unrve 
He knew the German people — their qoahtics and defects 
diought, as I do, that Intin civilisation had failed to poor 
the German forests The Nazi code was a hark back to 
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That evening I lectured at the Lyric Theatre in Baltimore, 
a charming theatre famous for its concerts and musical pro- 
ductions. It was a very fine affair with all the people in 
evening dress. The governor of Maryland — O’Connor — ^was 
going to attend my lecture. For some time I sat in one of the 
boxes with a company of fiiends, watching the audience come 
iri — a nervous ordeal for any lecturer. The stage looked very 
large and empty. There was nothing on it but a microphone 
and a gold-tipped standard bearing the Stars and Stripes. 
I knew I should feel as small as a mouse when I stood there 
alone. 

“Why isn’t the Union Jack there as well as the Stars and 
Stripes?” I asked my host chaflffngly. 

He laughed at my audacity. 

“Not at this stage of the war,” he answered. “We’re 
supposed to be neutral.” 

It was all very impressive and beautifully done. When 
the governor entered the whole audience rose and a choir 
sang “Maryland, My Maryland” followed by “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’.” Father Bunn and I retired to the back of 
the stage and smoked several cigarettes while waiting to go 
on. 

“This cigarette smoking is just a nervous habit,” said Father 
Bunn, lighting another. He felt as nervous as I did, I think, 
but, as my chairman, made an excellent speech before I stood 
in front of the microphone and did my best to interest that 
distinguished audience whose faces I could dimly see beyond 
the footlights. 

No questions were asked that night. After the lecture there 
was a crowded reception at Loyola College. Father Bunn was 
w good form and had a merry word for everyone and made 
jokes about their names — ^good English names of Smith, 
Brown, and Robinson, but mostly, I think, good Irish names 
like O’Connor, Macdermott, Fitzgerald, with a considerable 
number of Scots. As the custom is in the United States, every- 
one said something kind about my address. I might have 
thought myself a heaven-sent orator if I had let this wine of 
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praise go to my head Th^ were stnceie, hut they alw 
kmd These ladies and gentlemen of Baltimor^ 
Catholics, and hundreds of than, had an old fas on 
courtesy lit up by good humour They had the gift, cula ^ 
in the United States, for saying in a few words sometr o 
rather good and something rather witty English ladies an 
their American husbands held me for a moment or two 
after some place la England pamculatly dear to , 

lasb contmgent, chaffed by Father Bunn, was pleas 
hear that I had had an Insh grandfather on my mo 


■^IQC r 1 , m. 

‘ That maVes us feel more at ease,” said one of 
Treland is not very helpful to England just now 
neuttahty IS not very wise and not TCty sound ” 

These lush gentlefolk of Baltimore had heard a lot abow 
England la my hour long speech They had not 
I found, and if they were isoladoiusts, I saw no sign ot it 
heard a word of it They had chattmng manners and the 
sense of humour Among them were old acquaintances 1” 
met in London They reminded me of our meetings 
full of sympathy fot all that London had suffered and for 


Its nuns , 

“Are you going to make the Germans pay for all that?’ 
of diem asked. It was a pretty lady , 

She said « made her mad to ihmW of that wanton bonlbioS 
of women and children. 

“We Amencan women are trymg to help,” said another 
' But there is so little we can do to share your burdens sr® 
suffering” . 

No one in diat assembly guessed that within a 
the^ ,^uld he under heavy attack by the combined 
of ag^^ion and that many American soldiers and sau® 
Would ha^ already proved their heroism to the death. 

Before I\went to bed I found a letter on my ^^blsj 
not a fove letter It was a hate letter and read 
foUoi^fs 
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THERE WILL ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND 
OF COURSE! ! 

AS LONG AS ONE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY IMILLION ARIERICANS ARE 
WILLING TO BE SACRIFICED. 

Nest morning I sat in the lounge of the hotel while waiting 
for a train to Detroit and had a long talk with a young business- 
man who took a gloomy view of labour and social conditions 
. in the United States. 

we get into this war,” he said, ''everything will happen 
as it did last time. That is to say. Labour will force up wages 
'by political pressure. D urin g tiie last war people earned so 
much they didn’t know what to do with their money. Men 
who had never worn anything but cotton or wool nest to their 
shins bought silk shirts — ten at a time. They bought high- 
powered cars. They bought every darned thing that was 
mostly useless. It’s all happening again because of this 
munitions work. Wages go rocketing up in the munition 
plants. One hundred and fifty dollars a month for half-skilled 
men. An intelligent typist used to get forty-eight dollars a 
month in the city offices. Now one can’t get one. They’re all 
bdng tempted away by the wages in the new plants. One 
hundred and forty-five dollars a month — more than a university 
professor is likely to get. And of course they’re all living in the 
hue-purchase system. That’s the American habit. High-school 
gifts marry, and their young husbands hire a house for three 
hundred doUars as first instalment — a house built for three 
years before it falls down. Masses of ’em are now being built 
outside this city for the munition workers. Everybody spends 
too much. Everybody buys everything on the hire-purchase 
system and lives beyond his means. It’s the American way of 
Ufe. They throw their money about in having a good time 
and don’t think of the future. Take these football crowds. 
There were sirty thousand in Baltimore last week. Some of 
them paid twenty-five bucks for a seat.” 

This young businessman was giving me the low-down on 
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the darker aspects of American life He was enjoying h^^ 
“Of course everybody knows that our President _ 

the hands of John Uwis, the Labour leader of the C.iu 
(Congress of Industrial OrganuaUons), before he 
him Now he IS giving all contracts to the A F ofL (Amen 
Federation of Labour) Labour rules They know ^cir po^ 
and use it Even Henry Ford capitulated and adopte 
closed shop system Couldn’t stand out against it any lon^ 

So Labour is never satisfied Look ^ all these strikes ^ 

no loyalty They strike for mote wages and mote pow« 

the President will have to do somethmg about it The Santiago 
plant IS in the hands of the miliiaty ” ^ 

He was speaking without the knowledge that in a mon 
time Labour would «^ll off all strikes for the duration o 
war not then declared j 

A casual remark by this young man aroused my lo 
on another subject less gloomy and indeed full of ligiA 
“Have you seen the Enoch Pratt Library’” he asked- 
the most wonderful thing m Baltimore.” 

“I would like to see it,” I told him ^ 

It was worth seeing— the most astonishing public hbra^^ 
any Amencan aty of this size, beautifully done, adr^ > 
organised, for the masses of the otdmary reading public 
young students _ 

It has a magnificent building with its mam hall and too ^ 
opening direct from &e street, with a kmd of public welco 
to the passers by ' 

“We want to make it easy of access,” said the lady libranj^ 
“We don’t want to feightcn people by too many obsta 
They come straight In and walk to the books they want. , 
They have eight hundred thousand books, all ^ely ju 

on a simple system which enables any young 
go direct to the shelf where he finds the book he ^ 
to read. The vast, spaaous rooms are full of light and 
Flowers are blooming on the tables, provided ftc® ^ 
Balumoje flonsts A talented arust whose name I forget 
P^ted an immense fresco on one of the walls, and it ^ 
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good job of work in the style, I thought, of Puvis de Chavannes. 

“Does the public make good use of this?'’ I asked. 

The lady librarian laughed. 

“We can hardly keep pace witli their demands. We are 
rather understaffed really. There is a steady rise in die riding 
appetite. Then we have branches in other parts of the city, all 
going strong. All the young people are reading not too 
badly, and of course we have many serious students specialising 
in every kind of subject, including art.” 

I was led round the library- and shown some of ie treasures, 
hfany lads and lasses were deep in big books and did not raise 
their eyes as we entered their reading rooms. Here there was 
■ an answer to that other picture of life about the hire-purdiase 
S3rstem and the squandering of wages. American youtli was 
reading— “not too badly.” That is a promise for the future. 
The standard of intelligence is rising, and I am not a pessimist 
about the postwar years. Surely to God human intelligence 
will be good enough to make a decent peace next time. Surely 
to God the democratic peoples will get some control over their 
own destiny to prevent new massacres of youtli in new wars. 
Eternal \iope and eternal argument! Friends of mine jeer at me 
for such rosy optimism, “hlan is a lousy animd, says one of 
them. “Haven’t you read tlie history of mankind? Have you 
learned nn i-hino- about the unending conflict of the human 

O 

species?” 

I have! But in the Enodi Pratt Librar)- in Baltimore I 
renewed my belief ia human intelligence. Hem is one of the 
lamps of dvilisation. Not even Hitler can put it out. Here, as 
elsewhere, are the blueprints for a better world, now bemg 
studied by a younger generation who are reading ‘ not too 
badly.” 
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X ARRIVED in Detroit early in the raommg It 

DaY,i94i FifteeobundredAmcncaQtroopsftomtort'- 

raaiched la parade, \peaong steel hats 

hundred thousand people of Detroit watc^d ^ 

oast Amone them -were veterans of World Wat 1- 


past Among them -were Vt-At-^-RA- v,A is 

lam under the crash of shells beyond the Chenim des I>m« 


mn unuct me ci»au !,»•«« 

the Ts-oods beyond Verdun- They had flung 
the barrage fire at CMteau Thierry They ^ ,!<tooes 


me nairage urc ai i,«A,l<tooeS 

cQtniadfiS behind lying quiet under tows of wlme ha ^ 
m the fields of France At the beginning of Wodd \v 


I had stood bareheaded among them strangl— -/ - 
that all this sacrifice had not prevented anoujrt ^ ^ 

than the last, more murderous because it killed 
children without mercy, and because the sky ^ 

aowded with bombing planes Something had gc** . 
with the last oMce. The world s statesmen had mad* 


with the last peace. The wotld s statesmen 

- • “ • i marched under the leao'^ 


mistakes Youth in Germany had iWw.— 

shipofamanpossessedbyadernon- Bntaia had wan^ 
and a avilised way of life. It bad disarmed below 
limit, while Hitler anned. Its government had tned P .. ^ 
that war by a policy of appeasement which felled. Ah 
idealists of die world — the peace lovers^had refused 
believe that Hitler that demoniacal TTxan , would perjure 
self so deeply and break his solemn pledges “I 
fiztthcr terntorul ambitions in Europe That bar had 1^ 
all down. But today in Detroit the American troops 
Fort Custer celebrated the Armistice again and the memO'J 
of those who bad fallen. 

Oret the radio to Detroit and all American aties 
fiue, cleat voice speaking m remembrance and in waimag 
&e voice of the Amencan President* 
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Our observance of this anniversaiy has a particular signficance in 
the year 1941. Tor we are now able today, as we were not always 
able in the past, to measure our indebtedness to those who died. 

^ few years ago, even a few months, we questioned, some of us, the 
sacrifice they bad made. Standing near to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, Sergeant York of Tennessee, on a recent day, spoke to such 
questioners. ^‘There are those in this country today said Sergeant 
Tork, “who ask me and other veterans of World War I, ‘What did 
it getyouV ” 

Today we know the answer — all of us. All who search their hearts 
in honesty and candour kww it. 

We kiow that those men died to save their country from a terrible 
danger on that dry. We kww because we face that danger once again, 
on this day. 

“What did it getyouT' 

People who asked that question of Sergeant York and his comrades 
forgot one essential fact which ci>ery man who looks can see today. 

They forgot that the danger which threatened this country in 
1917 was real — and that the sacrifice of those who died averted that 
danger . Because the danger was overcome they were unable to remember 
that the danger had been present. 

Because our armies were victorious they demanded why our armies 
bad fought. 

Because our freedom was yatre they took the seairity of our freedom 
for granted and asked why those who died to save it should have died at all. 

“What did it getyouV^ 

What was there in itforyou?” 

If our armies of 1917 and 1918 had lost, there would not have been 
a man or woman in America who would have wondered why the war 
was fought. The reasons would have faced us everywhere. We would 

ave known why liberty is worth defending as those alone whose liberty 
^^7 would have kiown why tyranny is worth 
aefeating as only those whom tyrants rule can know. 

uf because the war had been won we forgot, some of us, that thi 
var might have been last. Whatever we knew or thought a few years or 
months ago, we know now that the danger of brutality and fyratny 

< slavery to freedom-loving peoples can be real at:d temhle. 
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■^ose words are memorable. It was the last Armistice 
spokea by a President of the United States before another 
Jmd more terrible war would demand the utmost sacrifice of 
me nation. President Roosevelt had uttered a grave and 
solemn warning, but it did not reach the imagination of the 
great mass of his fellow countrymen. They did not and could 
not see that their own safety and liberty were threatened by 
at war over in Europe. They were so far away. Every one 
was so secure. . . . Japan? . . . Tliat was aU bluff. The Japanese 
w^e just trying to find a way to save face. 

In &e Detroit papers that day more news of strikes was 
printed. The welders in West Coast shipyards threatened to 
P * ^^^me Union chiefs resigned from the Mediation 

brewing in many labour strongholds, 
t Ae Hotel Staffer I was met by several newspapermen 
° with questions about the war and were amused 

w en I retaliated by questions about the United States and 
e minds of its people. One of them was a Canadian, and I 
was su^rised— a confession of ignorance — to find that Canada 
w^ omy ten minutes away by suspension bridge to Windsor, 
r ^2d been in the last war and had fought at 

ambrai.^ He was interested in the morale of the Canadian 
so CTs in England. He had heard that they were getting 
^d homesick because the invasion had not hap- 
pened and they were getting no fighting. He resented Ameri- 
can cnticism of Canada because they had not introduced 

conscription. 

a d"^^ Government fears a split with Quebec,” he told me, 
in his opinion the fears were quite unjustified. 

. wo ladies named Mrs. Stringer and Miss Snow were my 
airy godmothers in Detroit and arranged a full programme 
uring my visit. It included inevitably a visit to the Ford 
ot 's, and I saw the whole astounding show of that stupend- 
ous p anj which is now turned over to war production. It 
^vers aghteen hundred acres and employs ninety thousand 
en. Up to date it has produced twenty-nine million cars, 
u now it is beginning the production of tanks and other 
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weapons of war which will pour out from the asscmhly !ic» 

by mass production method when all is ready 

It all begins on the Ritct Rouge alongside the plant w 
barges come up with raw material to be converted into $ 
from the iron ore We passed enormous coke ovens an 
went into a great hall like the fo^c of Vulcan, in um* 
the dramatic moment when one hundred and eighty , 
molten steel are poured into tubs and earned away over 
on travelling cranes . . 

We stood on a high platform awaiting the tide of m 
be loosed A fnendly guide handed us black mirrors to sa 
our eyes from the burmng light of the furnaces Only a 
workmen were visible They were cased m asbestos w 
them from the sparks The furnace doors were opened, a 
of metal ran out and poured into the vast vats below 
afraid of my eyes and looked at this spectacle 
mictot, where even m this unage it was intensely 
I do not feel at home tn foundnes or in the near oeighW® 

hood of blast furnaces They always male me feel tlut tnw 

remarkably like a deni when he works with fire and the W 
of molten metal Here tn the Ford Works the scene was tat^ 
temfymg in its control of elemental forces The men 
flinging sacks into the tubs — die alloys which go 
hard steeL Great showers of sparks were flung into me 
and each spark was like a shooting star, intensely 
intensely hot. These showers of sparks fell neat 
dangerously near, I thought, though I had faith in our , 
who moved us back a pace or two The liquid steel S“£ 
out, and as I watched it I thought of the fightmg men m 
m Russia, m China, in England, waiting for this metal to » 
to them m the form of tanks, aeroplanes, guns Henry 
the man of peace, the man ^ho sailed a peace ship m die r 
World War, is now the master blacksmith of the d^mocra®^ 
fightog for life and liberty against devilish forces I did n 
accusls_him of inconsistency He is forgmg the sword to I 
the dra| of cruelty devouring women and duldren and 
life's Here m the Ford factones was the potencant; 
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of that weapon which no nation under evil leadership will 
withstand when it is ready to strike. 

He is an extraordinary little man is Henry Ford, 'vrhom I 
met years ago for a minute or two when he came to one of 
my lectures in this city of Detroit, I remember that he wore 
a big fur collar on his overcoat and looked very delicate and 
ascetic. He. is not a hard-faced materialist piling up wealth 
for its own sake, driving men hard to get the best out of them 
before’ they are thrown to the scrap heap. He^ is a simple 
idealist as well as an ironmaster. He is a sentimentahst as 
well as the founder of mass production. He believes in beauty, 
in holy shrines, in the spirit of men and women, and in 
human kindness. 

All that is revealed in Greenfield Village, Dearborn, which 
he has built around his old home. I went there very early cme 
morning, rising at sk-thirty, in the hope of seeing him at his 
children’s service in his little Martha-lSlary Chapel dedicated 
to his mother and his -wife’s mother. By bad ludt he was not 
there that morning, but I sat in the gaUery looking down on 
the children while Aey were singing their hymns. It was veiy 
simple and very touching. I had to speak to the children, and 
some of them giggled because of my English accent, but soon 
I had them listening intently when I told them about the 
children of England tinder air bombardment and asked them 
to think now and then of those small people far away in the 
war 2;one. 

Greenfield Village is a memorial to the early life of the 
American people and to their progress up to the recent history. 
Henry Ford searched the country for a tj^ical little home- 
stead, post office, and store of the early nineteenth century, 
which he could buy and remove to this spot. There they now 
, stand, as though always there, a post office of 1805 with its 
. handmade nnik and shutters, an old-time gristmill, a genera 
: store, a shoemaker’s shop, a cooper’s shop, a blacksmith s 
, forge. The real old articles sold more than one hundred yt^ts 
, ago were brought to the general store. To bring back the life 
of the American people before the Pilgrim Fathers set fort 
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Henry Ford transported an old cottage from die CotsTolds 
Sheep were brought from England to start a flock, pi^i“ 
to coo on the roof, old English flow eis to grow in its proea 
At one end of the village stands one of the old windm^ 

Cape Cod and there is an old pioneer log cabm wim all 
domestic utensils used by the early settlers Edison s 
IS there with all its instruments as he used and left them- Thet' 
is the cycle shop of the Wngbt brothers pioneers of 
and, most moving of all, the little workshop in which 
Ford himself made his first motorcar and then had to b 
down a to get it out In the museum is a marvello 
collection showing the evolution of engmes and a thousan 
other thmgs during the past century or two It is all 
thought out beautifully arranged, and stimulating to 
imagination Henry Ford knew what he was about It 
not a hobby but a big idea , 

‘ When we ate through he said once, * we shall j 

American life as lived, and that, I think, is the best way ' 
preserving at least a pact of our Amencan history and t« 
tion. For by looking at things which people used and 
show the way they lived, a better and truer impression can 
gained than could be had m a month of readmg * , 

In this village on the banks of the River Rouge j 

brings up the raw matenal for his vast plant, Henry fo 
has reveled the dream in his mind and the vision which 
bigger than his mass production He wants people to behappf 
He a ants a cleaner and better world. In his simple unhtef^ 
way he tnes to express his belief m human progress tow^ 
somediing finer and better than the squalor of a half 
tion with its dirt and its sediment of misery He ^ 
children of his workers good schools He gi% es their 
gardens and allotments He looks after their health and 
being He pays them the highest rate of wage If they co'" 
plain of the strain on the assembly line, he moves 
hghter works It is a pity that tins devotee of peace has had to 
turn his madune tools to the production of war weapon^"' 
a pity but a grim and tcnible necessity 
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I saw liiese things in Greenfield Village, near Dearborn, by 
tbe favour of a good guide named WiUiam Adams Simonds, 
who has written a book about it all called Heniy Ford and 
Greenfield Village. It is charmingly written. 

One other feet about Henry Ford is worth recording because 
it has some bearing on the present war. For the past year or 
so he has thrown open his workshops to two thousand young 
naval men who have received a very good course of technical 
training in engineering. It was a beau geste to the Gov ernm ent 
of the United States, who had not been generous or wise in 
refusing Henry Ford’s offer to provide innumerable tanks long 
before they now are called for in all desperate haste. 

I had one amusing experience in Detroit, somewhat painful 
at the time, or at least embarrassing. As in other cities, I was 
taken round to a broadcasting station to be interviewed “on 
the and on the spur of the moment. I had enjoyed this 
form of broadcast talks demandi n g an alert mind and quick 
answers without the tedious and censored preparations 
demanded by the B.B.C. But my interviewer had got firmly 
into his head the idea that I was a dramatic critic. He 
questioned me on my opinion of various American actors 
and actresses of whom, I am ashamed to say, I had never 
heard. Vainly did I try to switch him off tliat line of thought. 
Always he returned to it, and I was at my wit’s end to invent 
plausible answers. 

I lectured in the Fisher Hall, a marvellous building put 
up by the Fishers of Lexington, of whom I have written. In 
addition to its theatre it has shops, offices, and restaurants and 
is a great hive of activity. I remember one incident which 
excited the secret laughter of young Robert Kee(hck, though I 
found it very charming. After my lecture, and in the presence 
of the theatre audience, I was embraced by a very gracious 
lady who kissed me on both cheeks. It was Lady Ashfield, who 
had been doing splendid and arduous work for Britain and 
British War Relief. I had the pleasure of sitting next to her 
at luncheon that day when I had to nenke another speech and 
answer many questions. It was all very exciting. 
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In the hotel a young -waiter came up to me and made a 
fnendly suggestion. 

‘ There s a movie going on whidi you might like to see. 1 
•wouldn’t take you ten mmutes ” 

I went mto a picture theatre provided by the hotel. TheJ 
were showmg a film of the making of American boffihett 
ftom the first step to the last. The pictures were good, 
what startled me was die tert of the commentary which 
with them. It -was astonishingly impressive Its phrases 
like hammer blows The man who wrote them could u-'t 
words of power, gnm, strong, startling They had the rhytlun 
of an an-vil „ 

‘ One bomber Hondteds more Thousands to cooc-^ 

‘ Strong wings Strong m flight Strong m acooti. 

It was a kind of prose poem on the coming ought of 
Amencan war nactune, tcmble and avenging and libcraoos 
listened with a queer feeling down the spme. 

* Who wrote those words^ 1 asked. 

So<neoQe answered, "Qtl Sandburg ” , 

They were very kind to me in Detroit, though they wotke® 

f atd. And when I departed 1 had mote optimism dim 
t in my travels For 1 had seen mighty plants prepanoS 
cn out vast numbers of war machines for out use and for 
a and for China I had seen a tide of molten mrtal 
^ into steel I had seen Henry Ford s plans and ph°‘ 
for defending ns from the demons and the dragons who aK 
ravaging the world. , 

Bat One thing -was very queer m this c^icnence of tnif^ 
m petroit I ^ in one of the strongholds of the isolaaocisi^ 
acxofding to imormation recm-?ed. It -was m Detroit that Lotd 
Halifax was "egged,' as they say m Amcnca But no isob 
oonist had coim way Jn that theatre audience no on« 
had nsen t o ask a hostile question or make a demonstration 
against intcrvcnuon. It would have been a good opportun-ty 
They did not take advantage of it. Somethmg seemed to h® 

happenmg to Lolanonamin the Middle West, ,t, by aoT 

ehance, fading out? 
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I confess I was surprised to hear that a city called Lansing, 
my nest port of call, was the capital of the state of hlichigan, 
whereas I had always thought that Detroit was the more 
important city. In any case, I can recall very little of Lansing 
as I arrived late and had to dress hurriedly at the Hotel Olds 
before my lecture, having been transported there by a gentle- 
man who might have been the original of hlr. Cheerj^ble, by 
name of hir. Clarke. Later I was introduced to hlr. and IVlrs. 
Ivlaclean, the former being my chairman at the high-school 
auditorium — a big hall holding a fine audience. 

Now my recollection of Lansing will be forever associated 
with poached eggs, for after the lecture I was invited by h'lr. 
and IMrs. Clarke to their pleasant home on the Grand River 
ravine and, being received by the most informal and pleasing 
hospitality, found myself in the kitchen with Bob Keedick 
watching a demonstration by hits. Qarke of the only true 
‘ way of poaching eggs which afterwards would strengthen us 
at tliat late hour. 

Mrs. Clarke poaches eggs with art and craft. First of all she 
took a slice of bread and very deftly cut out a triangular piece 
before putting it into a frying pan with melted butter. Into 
that hole she poured a new-laid egg which immediately began 
to sizzle with the most pleasing sound. At the precise nick of 
time when the bread was browned and the egg at perfection 
she took a silver instrument and whisked the poached egg onto 
a hot plate. It was all done daintily and with great skill wliile 
that genial man, hlr. Ckirke, was preparing certain liquids 
which had a most cheering effect. After dinners and luncheons 
and receptions, crowded witli people whose names I had to 
memorise, this glimpse of American informality was very 
agreeable. 

"One of these days we shall get bombed,” said hirs. Clarke 
quite cheerfully. “We are an excellent target.” 

"In what way?” I asked, lingering over my poached eggs 
and feeling very happy in a drawing room furnished in a 
somewhat old-fashioned style and very cosy on a cold night, 
Vv'ith a cheerful fire on tlie hearth. 
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“Not far from here is & big Oldsmobile plant,” she told nie. 
“They’re malmg aeroplanes, guns, shell casings, and all tie 
beaunful new toys for the gaoie of war Well, it's no use 
wotiying ” 

It was cunous that she should even have thought of woaj 
mg at that time, whidi was November la, 1541 It was stiD 
some weeks away from December 7, when the Amencaa 
people started worrying 
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Streamline Train 


We ■went from Lansing to Chicago by way of a local tram 
to Jackson in which there were only four or fi've passengers. 
These local trains could not keep up with the competition of 
therdads now that almost everybody has his own car and uses it 
for short-distance journeys. But a severe rationing of tyres after 
the burning of rubber forests in Afalaya'will crowd them agam. 

At Jackson we changed into a superluxury streamline train, 
sank into the deep comfort of chairs in die parlour car, ate 
too much in the splendour of the restaurant car, and speiu 
many hours observing human nature in the lounge rar, whic 
was generously pro'sdded with a cocktail bar for liquid refresh 
ment at any time. The train was lively on its way to Chicago. 
The passengers were well-to-do people, including many yoiing 
women smardy dressed and familiar with Ae art of cosmetics. 
They had been on their journey for some time when we jomed 
them at Jackson. They had started as strangers but, wim the 
warm influence of old-fashioneds and other attractive forms 
of alcohol, were getting together very nicely. 

It was a Sunday. Somewhere in the world was a murderous 
war. The enormous headlines in the Sunday papers recor^d 
its history, its murderous fighting, its blood and death. The 
Russians were stfll resisting at Moscow, where two pincer 
movements of die enemy were dosing in, thirty miles or so 
from the capital. The Russians claimed to be inflicting enorm- 
ous casualties but were losing ground. Heaps of German 
dead, they said, lay in the snow. In Libya the British were 
smashing their way past Tobruk, but strong forces of German 
tanks were trying to break out of the trap into which ihey 
had been forced'. It was all very confused — this desert fighting. 
There were isolated tank batdes. Groups of men on both sides 
were cut off and captured. Some of the British and American 
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cotrcspoid^nts had b«n ato pnsona ^ S 

httetcd rath battered tanks, broken trucks, 1^ ds^ 
the dead Men rare erjmg out for rata ra* 
tongna Young Entish soldiers. 

\pcre being killed, wounded, blinded, burned, ^ 
this bloody struggle m the sand. The m 
Ships were being sunk m the Atlantic and mthe 
Merchant seamen were being drowned HosUges 
shot in Pans There were hunted men m the ^ 

Yugoslavia Agony and despair covered many 1 “^ 
and disease were stalking through many aaes ^ 

children were starving m thousands of villages 
no happiness in Europe and laughter was forgottem ^ 
But here in the supetiuiury streamline tram on its J 
Queago we were all very |oUy A* 

space at a great speed we became more and mote ® cf 

rose in gusts Everybody was getting together w r 
them 'wete singing— )olly bttle songs, hinny little song* 

A group of eight men— prosperous businessmen o y 
middle age— vrere enjoying themselves and 
stomadi laughs at the absurdity of one of them — a tall, 
lean fellow — ^who was undoubtedly drunk but very ^ ^ 

He was backmg a faend of his to outwalk any of the o 
for any distance 

"How much do you bet, buddy? ' 

‘Tifty bucks And I U win it. I’ll make it a hundred, 
can walk you all dead He has a fine physique I-ook at 
now Look at his limbs Look at his chest An athl^e. ^ 
you fellows are potbellied You all cat too much You 
dnnk too much. Ebvc another dnnk, boys ” 

The young man who was being backed gave vent 5 *^ 
sions of laughter at these descnptions of his physital 
The others were convulsed with mirth at these desenpo® 
of their degenerate conditioos .. ^ 

'Tm a bit of a walker,*' said one of them. ‘T walk a heU ^ 
a lot round a golf course 1 Q take on Ted at any time if 
put up a hundred and fifty bucks ’’ 
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‘'You\dlP Then it’s a bet. A hundred and fifty bucks.” 
"Any conditions about footwear?” asked one of the men. 
“If you will all take it on. I’ll join you,” said a stout, square- 
shouldered man with a big jowl and blue eyes. “I haven t 
walked a yard for months, but I’m a man of spirit.’ 

“You’re soaked in spirit,” said another. “If I put a match 
to you, you would bum.” 

They chaffed each other, insulted each other, and roared 
with laughter. 

The tall, lean, lanky man who was backing his fiiend 
against the rest kept up a ceaseless monologue. He was stand- 
ing all the time and swaying as the train travelled fast. He 
was undoubtedly drunk, but in a gentlemanly way, sole mn , 
eloquent, courteous, and absurd. 

^’Gentlemen,” he said, ‘'this is a historic day. This walk 
will live in our annals. If any of you would like to increase 
the stakes, I am prepared to go as far as two hundred bucks. 

He called to one of the white-jacketed waiters to bring 
another set of drinks. It was the sixth round, as far as I 
could reckon. 

Farther down tlie car was a little grey-haired man who was 
standing drinks to two young soldiers. In return for his drinks 
they were willing to listen to his flow of words. It never c^ed 
for two hours or more. He was passionate about the political 
situation in the United States. He was denunciatory, espostu- 
latory, and vituperative. I never discovered whether he was 
for or against President Roosevelt or whether he belieyed 
in isolationism or intervention, but could catch only passing 
phrases, disconnected and meaningless. _ 

“How is this country of ours going to get through all 
‘T ask you young fellows whether you are willing to fight 
or die for dirty political bastards or for the sacred cause of 
Liberty?” ^ 

“What I want to know is just this. Now I’m putting it to 
you. I ask for your attention. I want your well-considered an- 
swers. I am not trying to thrust anjrthing down your throats, 
my boys. This is a firee discussion. Have another beer, sonny. 
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He was like a jack in the box Over and over again bc ms® 
a few inches above his seat widt his forefinger thrust out an 
his eyes lit with the fire of intdlectual passion 

One of the young soldiers was utterly silent He never cm 
any attempt at an answer but |ust sat there sipping bM 
and smokmg agarettes with a look of intense boredom, 
other young man spoke a few half fimshed sentences, instafl T 
interrupted by the httlc jack-io the*box 

“Yes, but ” ^ 

“No sir, there is no Tiut ’ This ts a clear-cut argument- As 

1 was saymg ” 

He said a lot more 

“Well, I can’t help ihiolofig,” said the young soldier 
“But haven’t I just explained^ Haven’t 1 been making mj 

point cleat that ” . 

He made his point cleat by tapping on the httle tabw ^ 
his stiff forefinger 

Farther back in the car was a choral group The. youo| 
women were singing in shnll voices hbddle-aged wo«b» 
joined in Six or seven men were providing the deeper not 
A pretty dark haued wotnao was doing a little dance 
the chords, with a glass in one hand and a sandwich m 
other 

“Way down on the Suwance Rivtr ” 

"Poor old Joe *’ 

"Polly woUy-doodle ” 

They were smgmg rather well, m harmony Between M 
song they clapped and laughed at their own efforts The hm® 
dancing lady with merry eyes broke a glass Other glasses wef* 
brought by the white-jacketed waiters, who were grave an 
businesslike in this high spuited company . 

“I once came face to face with a ghost,” said one of the gi^ 
who was standing up clutching the haci of a dun to stea^J 
hereelf She turned as I tned to pass her and was qui® 
startled 

“God, here he IS again!” she cried There was a loud chon^ 
Of laughter 
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. “Pardon me,” I said, making my \ray to my own place to 
fetch some cigarettes. 

Hours later we slowed down. We were slipping into 
Qucago. A crescendo of noise had filled the last hour. 
Almost everybody was singing. Almost everybody was shout- 
ing. Then suddenly it all quieted down. It was time to pull 
themselves together to meet husbands and wives and mothers 
and aunts. 

In the lavatory the tall, lean, lanky man was putting water 
on his head. He looked very, very ill, with a dead-white fece. 

^‘We shall never meet again,” said one of the ladies to the 
girl who had danced with a glass in her hand, “but it has 
been, great fhn, my dear.” 

It was the girl who had danced with a glass in her hand who 
caught my eyes and srmled as I passed her on the platform in 
Chicago. She had been very lit up. 

“HuUo, hlotherl” she cried as a white-haired lady rushed 
up to her. 
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Tbe G/y of Chicago 

A TAXJCAB dnvtt m Chicago, hearing my Eoghsh acctct, 
turned slightly la his seat and asked me how long it was sisct 
I had been tn Ainencju 

‘■Ncirly twenty yean,*’ I told him “Too longl” 

' See any changes^ ’ ^ asked, spcakmg over his shoo*®^ 
as he steered round the edge of a lony and plunged in® * 
ode of traffic , 

I told him I saw many changes m Chicago Kew hotels too 
high blocks along Lake Shore Dnrc And I found the 
can people changed — ^better educated, more genial lO 
courtesy, very well informed. 

“You’re wroog,” he said. “They’re all dumb ’’ 

I laughed at him and rebuked his pessimism. 

' I tn telling you,” he said. “They get dumber and duo»* 
'KTiy, if I talk to them about history et economics, they 
undentind the wotds 1 m using ’’ 

Bob Kcedick gave a big guibw He was enjoying this 
of view 

“1 ought to know,” said the ta^irab driver “I meet th<^^ 
sands of them. They get into roy cab 11167 have no use h 
inteUigcnt coavemuoo. They’re ill morons and half wits. I » 
rerrible.” 

“I do'i’t agree vnih you,” I told hun, ‘Tve been talking ta 
people in all sections, and I’m certain that the 
educauonal system is bearing good fruit,” 

“\’ou*vc been lucky,” he murmured dryly 'T can’t find 

sense la them, h’s terrible. On’t speak proper English. 

Never think Soniething ought to be done abo«-' i- 
uvy ought to be taught hinh coottol so that they don't ^ 
^ replacing that kind, \flxa 1 look at all these c*o*^ 
^ gloomy IThat'i the use of ’em? \nat are they task^S 
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of life? How ran get civilised with all these dumbbells 
walking about? Not a single idea in their heads above that of 
animal life. What do they know about international affairs? 
Just nothing at all. How are they trying to shape their destiny? 
They don’t try. They don’t know what destiny means. 
They’re just crazy.” 

I took an optimistic view, but he wouldn’t listen. 

Presently I asked him if tiiere was any news. He was held 
up in a block of traffic and he turned on his radio. 

A voice spoke to us. It was the voice of an announcer. 

'‘The Home, in accord n>ith last-minute appeal by the President, 
approved today the A-dministratioifs bill authorising American ships 
to sail anywhere in the world under the protection of their own flag 
and gims. 

"The vote was announced at 212 to 194, a margn of eighteen votes 
in a bard-fought victory for the Administration” 

^^That’s that,” said out taxicab driver. 'Tt means we’re in 
the Battle of the Atlantic. It means that the isolationists have 
taken the K.O.” 

The news of the world was interrupted, as it is always 
interrupted on the American radio, by a dramatised adver- 
tisement of some popular product. Someone was describing 
a particular brand of nut chocolate, soft, luscious, creamy, full 
of health-giving vitamins, delicious to the taste. Yum-yuml 

^‘Muckl” said the taxicab driver. "One can’t get any news 
without having to listen to that advertising stuff. There’s too 
much of it. It makes me mad.” 

We had further conversation about life, the city of Chicago, 
and human destiny. When we had come to our destination 
the taxicab driver shook hands with me heartily. 

“I like a bit of conversation,” he said. "I’m glad to meet an 
Englishman. I’m Roumanian-Irish.” 

We laughed at his own strange mixture of blood. 

I was in the city of Chicago, and I explored it by day 
and night, having some time to spare before the date of my 
lecture. 
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‘ See the^ City Beautiful’* was the slogan on the Chicago 
motoi coaches 
I saw it 

1 saw It after dark with all its ligihts They were red, green, 
and yellow lights, outside all die big stores and small shops, 
high up, as high as the stats they looked, on tall towers and 
vast blocks They were winking and blinking, twisting and 
wnthing going out, lighting up, spiralling, below a sky of blue 
velvet There were bghted signs drawing pictures in endless 
repetition — pictures in fire of derby hats, boots, bottles, silk 
stockings There were stats of bght, wings of light, all adver 
tising American products The tall skyscrapers under the sky 
of blue velvet were Boodlit and touched by enduntment The 
Wngley Tower, built out of the profits of diewing gum, was 
magical Uke a fairy tower 

I heard the aotse of Chiago, with its ceaseless roar of 
motor traffic like muffled drums The overhead railway thuft 
dered by, whistling booting, gnnding, rumbling as one walked 
beneath It Police sirens wailed, motorcars honked Bells rang 
Chiago IS neves quiet, unless one goes beyond the streets to 
the long ptomcnade by Lake Michigan — moles long— with only 
the murmur of the aty in one's ars like the bating of the 
sa against rocks There it is quiet and bautiful, with the 
whole sky line of skysetapen and blocks of white offices im 
mensely high, and towers and turrets, as fentasUc as a dream 
I walked up and down there one day to get the sun and 
then sat by the side of an old man on a sat feeing the lake 
"This is a grat aiy," I said by way of introduction ' 
“No,” he said, "jt’s a rotten aty ” 

1 raised tny eyebrows and laughed 
"How’s that? ’ 

‘ Rotten with politics Rotten with gtaft It wants clearing 
up One has to pay ten caUs for a bus which hasn’t been 
renewed for twenty years And there’s no connection with 
the elevated, where one pays another ten cents So the people 
get robbed. In New York one can travel anywhere for a nickel 
on the subways ” 
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. He took a pipe from his mouth and spat between his feet. 
He was a tall old man with blue eyes and a little beard. 

'T; know England,” he told me. “There’s nothing you can 
teach me about Liverpool or Grimsby or Hull or the London 
docks. Been there scores of times. Now they’ve all been 
bombed.” 

. “A sailor?” I asked. 

He nodded. 

“Since I was a boy of fourteen. I was mostly in sailing ships 
and never could get used to steam. I’ve been most places. The 
Pacific coast. South America, Hamburg, the Baltic. Now I’m 
retired. I sit here and watch the lake and do a bit of thinking. 
I’ve been thinking about this war and the world. My God! 
And they call it a Christian world!” 

He laughed harshly and spat again between his feet. 

"This war is going to be a tough business. When America 
gets going, it’s going big.” 

He stared at the great grey water of Lake Michigan and 
then spoke with a kind of quiet passion. 

“They^U have to get it — ^those dirty Germans. We’ve got 
to bomb them mercilessly because they had no mercy on other 
folk — ^machine-gunning women and children on the roads, 
dropping high explosives on civilian populations, bombing 
hospital ships and ambulances. That’s not going to be for- 
gotten or forgiven. People say it’s the German leaders. I say 
it’s the German race. I say it’s the German nature. I know 
them. I speak a bit of their tongue. Thousands of men ought 
to be lined up all over Germany and shot like mad dogs. I’d 
leave a hundred, maybe, out of each thousand.” 

He spoke with a cold ruthlessness while relighting a black 
old pipe. 

“The people in the captured countries ought to be helped 
to rise,” he said. “You ought to see that they have weapons in 
their hands when the time comes for the rising. If you can’t 
send them by sea, send them by air. Drop them down at night. 
Smuggle them in. There’s always a way. Those barstards must 
be beaten or life won’t be worth living in any country.” 
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“Ceitamly they must be beaten,** I agreed “But some of 
them ate decent people. They di«in*t ^rant this war *’ 

“You’re strong ’’ he told me. ' I know those Germans 
They all think they’re better than other folk — a supenot race. 
I lire m a lodging house where there are Germans, They don’t 
knowIunderstandtheirwayofspeedL They’re always tailing 
about Hitler and Germany They’re certain sure that Hitler’s 
going to win. They want him to win- They talk about the 
invindble German Army They get glad every time he smashes 
through another country If America ever enters this war, 
some of those people w31 find themselves m concentranon 
camps They’re all fixed. It’s not like last time, when they 
did all their duty sabotage 1 wouldn’t trust any of ’em. If 
Roosevelt hadn’t taken icDon, South America would have gone 
to Hitler without a shot being fired. It’s lousy with them.” 

He gave a heary groan ending with a laugh. 

“And they call this a Chnsnan world. hty God’” 

Young I^edick and I took walks in Queago ^Te walked 
the whole length of hCchigan Avenue as &t as the Drake 
Hotel, where I had stayed twenty years ago It was then newly 
opened and lonely out there. Now it is surrounded by vast 
blocks of buildings But it soil remains a hotel with the last 
word in luxury Bob Kcedick and 1 took a bttle refresbment 
there after our long walk and sank for a little while into its 
ndmess 

Everything is on a vast scale in Queago. It exhibits, m a 
thundering way, the abundanre of American mass produc 
boa In London there are big stores — Hariod’s, Selfadge’s, 
Barker’s — ^but here in Chicago there are bigger stores and 
more of them, so diat they seem endless and innumerable. 
Here are the hiarshall Ftdd stores, biggest of all m the world, 
and cnotmousidiam stores and tremendous shops with long 
vistas of the g^tods they sdL In Pans before the war a boot 
shop exhibitedU pair at golden shoes on a velvet pedestal. 
Here m a boot shop there arc thousands of boots and shoes 
There are hosicw shops with millions of silfc stockings shown 
through the plate-glass windows. The names over the stores. 
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I noticed, were mostly foreign and mostly Jewish — Goldsmidt, 
Schyder, Schultke. Food, diamonds, fiirs, candies, clothes are 
heaped up for show in this bazaar of the hfiddle West, and it 
is all symbolised in a fimit shop I saw with a golden horn of 
plenty from which poured out thousands of oranges. 

Dense and endless crowds surged down the streets. When 
they halted at the crossings I mingled with them and heard 
snatches of conversation, mostly about the price of things — 
so many dollars, so many cents. Here and there were coloured 
folk. Standing in a doorway was a young coloured girl who 
looked alien and solitary in this crowded street, as though 
standing there in a dream. 

I stayed at a hotel which would have excited the soul of 
Arnold Bennett because of its bigness. He would have gone 
into the kitchens to see the service behind the scenes for thou- 
sands of guests. He would have counted the hundreds of forks, 
the thousands of towels, the millions of lumps of sugar. 

The Palmer House, Chicago, is more than a hotel. It is a 
small city with a theatre, shops, offices, ballrooms, dining 
rooms, reception rooms, concert rooms, restaurants, and 
drawing rooms. I explored all this as a study of American life 
in the hotel world. I lunched in the Victoria Room. I dined in 
the Empire Room. I took breakfast in the coffee shop, where 
hundreds of people were beginning their day at the long stool 
counters. I lectured in the Grand Ball Room. I went into the 
shops. I watched the crowds in the Reception Hall, always 
arriving, always going, as in the Grand Central Station of 
New York. I sipped pleasant liquids in the Petit Caf6, where 
smart people came for cocktails, highballs, and private con- 
versation as the lights changed from blue to red, from red to 
yellow, or left them in a dim religious lighq but not^ as I 
heard, in a dim religious mood. Here in this great block was 
an exhibition of American life in its most prosperous aspects 
and a rendezvous of dandng, laughing, love-making, dollar- 
making, people of all ages, of all types — realists, idealists, 
pleasure seekers, money seekers, time killers. 

, Some big brain must be behind all this, watching every- 
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thmg DtgamstQg eTerydiuig It was Potter Pilmet’s brain ■who 
began it all in 1851 He was 00c of Ae founders of Ciucago, 
then a aty of forty-eight thousand He woihed on bold and 
original lines in ^e store whidi created enough -wealth to 
give him the chance of bigger enterprises when he sold it to 
Mar shall Field. Hc travelled to Europe with a keen eye for all 
Its new ideas and anaent splendour What s good for Europe 
IS good for Chicago bethought. *1 11 show them. He came 
back and bought up great tracts of land us Chicago and put 
up great buddings on it, twenty two of them, all destroyed by 
a devastating fire in 1871 TIte Old Palmer Home was the 
finest hotel ever seen 10 ie Middle West. It was filled la-vulilf 
with matble from Europe Its great ballroom was a wonder of 
the time. The New Palmer House is to the old like a modem 
battleship is to the first uoudad 

Building as of temples and palaces * writes the author of 
a book about the Palmer Home sent to me by the manage* 
meat, isatoyalgame aodupOQitmanbasspenthis-wonhiest 
and mightiest efioits throughout history To build for beauty 
and worship whether Parthenon or cathedral is a quest for 
the umnortality of the soul, as to build pyramid or mausoleum 
IS an attempt to make the frunc of earthly power everlasting 
Old Potter Palmer has built his own menaorul la this hotel, 
and If hu ghost haunts it he will be satisfied by the number 
of Its guests and its crowded business 

I sat one evening in the Petit Oft reading the Queago VaiJj 
Tnhme The news from the outer world was very gnm. 

Tif Bnfub Admiralty amounm that tbi aircr/^t eamtr 

Ark Royal fi« htrn nmk ^ a urptdo 

Tie earner vas ntnk vbth being tmed after being tarpedoed » 
U boat Tie easualhes wen net beaty at a Jorge number of the tbps 
erev bad been taken off 

So the Ark Royal bad gone at last, after the Germans had 
4 onounced its sinking several tunes before 1 thought of a 
^ung officer I knew m England who ■was with it and hoped 
he was safe. 
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I glanced at other headlines. 


HOUSE PASSES NEUTRAUTY ACT 
REPEAL 21Z-194 

LEWIS TO FACE 
SHOWDOWN IN COAL STRIKES 
CALLED TO SEE F.D.R. 

IN hllNES CRISIS 

U.S. STEPPING 
CLOSER TO WAR 
LONDON TOLD' 

I read that column about the United States coming closer 
to war and then looked round the Petit Cafe in Chicago. These 
people were not worrying. That news did not seem to interest 
them at all. 

At the table nest to me were four girls, smartly dressed. 
They were talking in quiet tones over their highballs of whisky 
and soda. One of the srirls ordered a second round. 

“She has been married mentally for quite a long time now,” 
I heard her say. 

The lights changed and dimmed so that I could see only 
the silhouettes of people about me. Out of this semidarkness, 
and in the confusion of voices, I heard a man telling a story 
to his friends. 

“They only served one kind of cocktail — brandy and bene- 
dictine. They served sirteen hundred guests. Can you visualise 
it? Sixteen hundred glasses!” 

Near me a little man was celebrating a government contract 
he had obtained through a purchasing agent who was his 
fiiend. ‘- 

“I said to him: We fully understand your trouble' about 
priority. Yes sir! Sure we’U do our best with that contract. 
Don’t you worry. America first is our slogan. Yes sir!” 

' One of the girls at the tabic next to mine questioned her 
fdend opposite. 
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’•■Axe yo» ».s»>S 

talked quietly and seriously 

••You’re looking very pret^ but quesUoned him 

The girl did not answer that remark bu q 

about his plans ^ going to 

“What arc you going to do, Teddy? „ 

bve? We can’t grub along on J „ j^e 

“I propose to make a success of myself jn a yea . 
man. ’ One can do it * y«t It s ^y 

It was the evening of I had heard no 

away from December 7 and Pearl Harbour 1 w 

comment on the •aat from PV^ jbout Japan 

was fat from their i^ds and m a shocking 

Why should ths .0 b=? ^ p'oS J'Tbs TO ChiOBO, 

bad state, on the other side of the piogres- 

nughtily prosperous, bursting wi . ^ ^ -j-bey were 

give, dynamic. And Chiago was ga^ ^ Colonel 

ThsOu»goTj,S~TOm*e^^^^ 

McConmek, ailed by one mtereen- 

minds of the fourteenth centu^ msilions of readers who 

non He was against the war He had millions ot rcanexs 

“ntooItoussss showed up .. J^t^TO 

euspsees ot Cherles 

a very charming and distinguished priest, audience 

e hvTwue hIto ve., ce»tul » P°l»' “ *' “f 

thit the Fotum had no pobneal puyose hut TO fot 
discussion of all suh)ects m which AmeiTO P“P^ f 

intetested They could not ludatt aemse ves ftom*eJS^^_^ 

humanity, and they should be able to bsten to sp 

might Stess Clews eonmty to ^ owb but 

teU of thiigs they knew Ininttodneuig me, uety pnem« y. 

he said I had not come as a propagandist but as a literary 
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journalist, and war correspondent, and therefore a recorder of 
world events. 

"Here,” thought I, “do I meet the isolationists?” 

But they did not appear. In the open discussion the ques- 
tions were not hostile, except from one man. 

"How,” he asked, "do you reconcile your present attitude 
towards the war with all your books advocating peace? I 
cannot see how you reconcile those opposite points of view.” 

“That’s a mean one,” said my chairman, smiling at me. 

But I thought it a fair question and one that coxild be 
answered without embarrassment. 

I admitted, with no sense of guilt or regret, that ever since 
the last war my pen had been busy denouncing war and 
praising peace. I was not ashamed of having worked for 
peace. It was the purpose behind all my novels and books on 
contemporary history. I had tried to keep a bridge between 
Germany and Great Britain to the last possible moment, know- 
ing and dreading the horrors that would follow if the bridge 
broke down. It broke down when Hitler proved himself to be 
a liar and a pequrer, when he broke all his solemnly made 
pledges, when he crossed the Czech frontier and marched into 
other people’s territory. War was then inevitable. This war 
had to be fought because Hitler had challenged all that we 
had been struggling for through many centuries: freedom of 
ideas, freedom of faith, the decent code of civilised human 
beings. It was the Spirit of Evil which had come out of the 
slime. 

This answer did not satisfy my questioner. I bad a letter 
from him afterwards saying that he was disillusioned and dis- 
gusted with me. I had preached peace and then ratted into 
the camp of the warmongers. I received that letter after 
December 7. My answer was simple. 

"Dojou wish to sttirender to the Japanese?” 

On my last evening in Chicago I dined in the odour of 
sanctity, not obtrusive above the bouquet of good wine and 
the aroma of good food. My host was the handsome priest who 
had been my chairman. Among the guests was a bishop who 
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\ra5 as humorous as he was schoUtIf Years ago he had served 
in a church at Bayswatct in Lordon, and he asked after the 
old places He had been a fnend of Cardinal Gasquct» whom 
I knew in Rome, and of Cardinal Bourne m London 
"How do they address a bishc^ in the United States^’* I 
asked him "Do they say 'hfy Lord’ in this democratic 
country'^’ 

His eyes rwinklcd. 

"Generally they address me as ‘Hey, Bishopl' " 

We had ladies at our table and good conversation There 
was no hint of isolationism These people were convinced that 
A.menca could not keep out of a war which England was 
fighting against diabolical forces with the Sword of the Spirit 
and even with American aeroplanes, all too few as yet But the 
great mass of the multitude in Chicago were, 1 am convinced, 
untouched as yet by the knowledge that tlus xiras their war 
as well as Britain’s and that very soon new they would be 
stabbed in the back by Japan Those vast crowds walbng the 
streets of Chieago, surging into the Palmer House, sipping 
bttle liquids in its Petit Cafi, taking the overhead railway to 
back streets, did not behevc that the United States was m 
danger and that they would be caOed upon for sacrifice and 
suffering They were one thousand miles from New York 
They were four thousand miles from Europe Who could 
touA them'* 

One voice had warned them at that time, but they paid no 
heed to it It was the voice of a man named Wimton Churchill 

If the Vmted Stata tbould hetomi tmnk ed in a war with Japan 
[he said] a BnHsb declaration would follow within an hour 

“A mighty big ‘If,” was Ac comment 1 heard, ‘Japan has 
sentafdlowtotalkpcace They’re out for saving face They’re 
rotten all through and they know it ’’ 

But Winston Churchill harped upon that theme of a possible 
Japanese war* 
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We now feel strong enough to provide powerful naval forces of heavy 
ships with the necessary auxiliary vessels, for service, if need be, in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, 

In the Pacific Pie went on] we stretch out the long arm of brother- 
hood and motherhood to the Australian and Hew Zealand people. 

Churchill said that he was making this statement regarding 
Britain’s intentions in the Pacific because/'we do not know 
that the efforts of the United States to preserve peace in the 
Pacific will be successful.” 

It was a dear warning from a man who had all the facts 
before him . But his words, coming across the Atlantic, did 
not give any electric shock to American public opinion. Those 
words did not awaken them ftom thek calm confidence that 
tliey “were “untouchables.” No one stirred uneasily in his 
sleep, I imagine, after reading this message. 

'niey were three weeks away from December 7. 
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The Gardens of Cleveland 

I iLW> a busy tunc in Qevcbnd, Ohio 

“They hare made jou do mcfjthing except stand on your 
head,” said Robert Keedick 

I might even have stood on my head, if my foot had slipped 
at one little ceremony in rthich I was chief actor, wielding a 
goWen sbcrvel tied up with ribbons Dot ihat was the pleasantest 
thing I did m Qevcland and one of the best memories of this 
tour in the United States It was when I planted an English 
oak in the Cttlrural Gardens of that city The idea behind those 
gardens on the outslarts of the aty is, to my mind, a bautiful 
one and an ob|ect lesson to the world of peace and good will 
among diffetent oaaotulities Tot here in aevtland there are 
twenty sa didetent natsonaiiues-^etmans, Italians, Poles, 
Swedes, Insh, Czechs, Portuguese, and so on through all the 
range of races in Europe i^ey came to the great melting 
pot but kept the memory of their homeland whJe adopting 
a loyalty to theu American atizenship They do not want to 
LiU each other They In cm peace among the different groups, 
and each nationahty has its gazdai, symboLtal of the country 
of Its blood and spirit. There ts an Italian garden with tall 
cypresses and clipped hedges, as one secs m Rome or Florence. 
There is a French garden, like a little comer of Versailles 
There is a Czech garden, as one secs in Prague There is an 
Insh garden with trees and flowers ftocn Ac Emerald Isle. 
They have their sutucs and aiscnpOoas cut in marble Those 
trees, those plants, are from the soil of their own lands 
And once a year or so, ot when a new garden is opened, or 
when famous visitors arrive from foreign lands to any national 
group, the others come to lend a hand and to express good 
will Surdy this is a noble idea, especially now in a warruig 
world with so wasf of die$e axtiaas cetrtrig each other to 
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pieces, blasting each other’s cities, bombing each other’s 
women and children. It is an old Jewish gentleman named 
Weidenthal who had that idea and has devoted himself to its 
realisation in living beautp. I was glad to stand by his side 
and to follow him through a Shakespeare garden where ever}’^ 
tree has a history or a meaning. 

It all began with this Shakespeare garden in which I planted 
a little oak. It was opened on Shakespeare’s birthday in 1916 
when the first World War was raging. The garden was ready 
for its dedication. Here was a cutting, now full grown, from 
the very mulberry tree which Shakespeare had planted in his 
own garden of New Place, Stratford-on-Avon. Here was a 
bust of the poet on a tall pedestal looking down the central 
path. There were flowers from Juliet’s tomb in Verona. 
There were cuttings from Bumam Wood. It was laid out as 
an Elizabethan garden, with clipped hedges and all the flowers 
which Shakespeare loved and wove into ail his plays. Later 
trees and flowers and plants were sent from England and 
Scotland and, by some magic, have ’grown and flourished in 
American soil. Many trees have been planted by famous men 
and women, the last being Lord Halifax, Ambassador from 
the Court of St. James’s. And here in this lovely garden great 
actors and actresses have played Shakespeare’s drama and 
recited his deathless words while the leaves of the old mulberr}' 
tree have quivered in the breeze and the flowers from England 
have drenched the air with their scent. I was aware of the spirit 
of this place. I walked in it with delight. , 

For my tree pLonting there was an escort of mounted poUce 
at tlie gate and a company of men and women associated vdth 
these Cultural Gardens assembled on the lawns. One of them, 
assistant vice-consul in the British Consulate, made an eloquent 
and moving speech before it was my turn to express thanks 
for the honour that was being given to me. I felt it to be a 
real honour to plant that little oak, which I did well and truly, 
stamping down the earth after my spadework, as often I have 
done in English gardens. Bob Keedick took a snapshot of 
this, and it struck Hs youthful sense of humour as being highly 
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descnpaon, aind jostlj-, because Iw keeps younger than ffiost 
Tnen half his age He sras over strty when he leam«3 to fly 
Ten years or more have gone by since then and he is soil 
flying — or seas until pneatc flying vras prohibited in wartime 
He is a 6iend of ^nnston ChurciuU, who stayed with him 
when he was on a lecture tout m the United States Kow and 
again he receives a letter £tom that great man, who alwavs 
cautions him not to take too many nsLs with that hobby of his 
Mr Hall£ laughed 

‘ It IS amusing, ’ he said, "to be cautioned against taking 
nsts by Mr Churchill, who has always risked everything and 
has never thought of danger for himself" 

He spoke gravely about the war and thought the United 
States would be m it before long 

* All ovilisatioo is challeog^by Naa Germany We can’t 
leave it to England, who is ovciburdened ” 

1 was led round to a nuciopboee in the broadcasting 
station of Qeveland, where I was tectKcd by a very p«tty lady 
who ptoposed to interview me Oft the air She did it with skill 
and chartn, and I felt easy in her hands She liked het job as 
announcer but confessed dut the advertising side of it was 
getting too much 

"It has reached its peak,” she told roc. ‘Tf it gets any 
further " 

She suggested that if irwcnt any further there would be a 
public revolt against it, 

‘T would like to hear yout lecture ’’ she said 
I warned her agunst any such idea and never thought I 
should see her again, but she came to the lecture and said 
nice things about it, which I thought was very spotting of her 
as she spends her days listening to too much oratory and too 
many speakers 
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Washin^on on the Eve of War 

I HAD been reading a historical masterpiece called Reveille 
it) Washington, and it helped me to sec many ghosts in the 
city of Washington, D.C. They were ghosts of whiskered men, 
and ladies with little jackets and hooped skirts, down 
Pennsylvania Avenue; ghosts of gentlemen, bearded and 
whiskered, speaking with a Southern drawl, dressed in 
evening clothes, in the old Willard Hotel, with dark-eyed 
women whose white sloping shoulders showed above their 
bodices; ghosts of buggies and barouches outside the White 
House; ghosts of generals and colonels, congressmen and 
senators before the Civil War when aU was confusion, intrigue, 
treachery, inefficiency, and muddled thought in Washington; 
ghosts of Negro slaves, planters, builders, and contractors in a 
half-fimshed city with rubbish heaps around it; ghosts of 
Virginians, threatening to break up the union of the United 
States; the wild ghost of an actor named John Wilkes Booth 
and the ghost of an angular, hatchet-face, sunken-eyed, bearded 
man named Abraham Lincoln. 

Washington then was on the eve of Qvil War. Washington 
now, when I went there on November 23 of 1941, was on the 
eve of a world war. There were lights in the windows of the 
White House. Somewhere behind those windows was a man 
who knew the war was coming, though not yet when and how. 
It was President Roosevelt who had seen the war coming — its 
inevitability — long before the American people were ready 
to follow his reasoning or his policy. They were not ready yet. 
Step by step he had led them up to the Lease-Lend Act, the 
arming of merchant ships, the convoying of American muni- 
tions of war, the shooting-on-sight order, and they had 
followed reluctantly, with one extreme reluctance in their 
minds — never again to send an expeditionary force to Europe. 
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th.y Wtri 

Scctetaiy of State, Ametlcan pntiaples, 

sent a stiff note to Japan, r-nm China, American 

Atatencan tods for 4e almost an 

refnsal to admit to ]ap»^ feed It to the pomt 

ultimatum, but if Japan eWenged The Navy teas 

of'srarit'wouldbesomuchlhewofscfotj p 


supremely confident rPashineton with closed 

dotTm is: rr a= 


““^“0 ready fotawar in thePaedinV 

‘ Will It be easy to defend the Phibppines 

"fJ^h p»* ■»' “P‘“' 

•'^Xn-t - E-lt to aeU our scrap jn .0 .he J.p. for 

maims moniuotis which will kill warO” 

“ow .5 the President going to Bght a twouacean war- 

• Supposing Japan nskatt-^t^en 

They were the aiucs, the ^s^ . 

analysts whose opinions were hearo o y 
‘‘Tmembc, of the Buush Po^smg ^ 

ofmybedmtheWtdHotel 

hoymaaufiuibofLondoo He could ^ f"**? 

■•How arc tlungs going hcie?’ I asiM 
He laughed and seem^ to think that th y 

“^“ie, of course, srraugled m red mpe It’s no. a purely 

Bnnshmonopoly ButduoEsdoruove-vejysIowly 

He drew a satmeal picrum, mdie. seatogly. but Mg 
again He en,oyed the comedy «' "Seeded >heddap 

^eardfiombm. and from orhers .tot rheBouhPi^mg 

Boaid was undee the foe of a “f^“u‘rpapets. 

Newspaper cotiCspondcnts, especially aoMinst the 

invenSd oc built up the most simstei charges against 
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members of the Board, against the British administration of the 
Lcasc-Lcnd Act, against the honour of the British Government 
and all its ofhcials. 

“We're accused of riotous extravagance,” said one of them. 
“The isolationist. ne\vsp.apcrs aitxy stories, tdth great cir- 
cumstanti.al detail, of our social orgies, our prodigal expenditure, 
all at tlic expense of Lcasc-Lcnd. The fact is, of course, that 
we find it hard to live on our salaries and don’t get a penny 
from Lcase-Lcnd. Ever)- item is checked by American offidals. 
Tlicy wouldn’t pass a dollar not properly accounted for.” 

We were having luncltcon in a foreign restaurant frequented 
by British officLals. 

My friend looked round tlic room and smiled. 

“Tliis restaurant is supposed to be one of our haunts of 
riotous living. It doesn’t look like it, docs it? We get very 
modest meals here.” 

It did not look like a place for bacchanahan orgies or -(aTld 
extravagance. It was a quiet, respectable, and middle-class 
place. 

“They tell the most fantastic stories,” said my friend. “But 
it’s no use for a Britisher to deny them. Our denials are not 
believed. It’s only the American officials who can deny them 
with any effect, and the story always runs swifter and farther 
than' any denial. The American public believes every word of 
these fairy tales, which arc circulated not so much to hurt us 
as to discredit the American administration and government. 
Our friends, the isolationists, find it a useful weapon in their 
political campaign.” 

I heard some of the charges and was amused by theni, 
though they aroused sore feelings among those maligned. ' 

“Sir Louis Beale occupies a luxurious suite at the British 
Staff House — ^the converted mansion of the late Chauncey 
Depew — while British Purchasing Commission stenographers 
earning one hundred and five dollars a month pay twenty 
dollars a month to live on the unheated fifth floor which was 
formerly the servants’ quarters.” - • <, 

A grand story to excite the democratic feelings of American 
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leaden against the selfishness and arrogance of the Bnnsh 

aristocracy! 

Sir Louis Beale tpas hurt and desired insunt apology — 
which he failed to get. So &i from occupying a luxunous 
suite, he was living in one room in the British Staff House for 
which he paid one hundred and forty dollars a month- He 
shares a bath with several others The fifth floor was not 
inhabited by stenographers or anybody else There is a storage 
place above the fourfo floor where linen, china, and )unk arc 
kept The fourth floor is used by a number of women secre 
tanes of British missions and is heated like all the other rooms 
htiss Helen Essary, in her column ‘ Dear Washington,” 
published on the Times Herald, has the following Otbit 

“When the British Government took over an apartment 
house recently the cheque for its three years’ rental came in the 
next day from the United States Treasury ” 

Ano^er case of spending public money in the greedy Bnosb 
officialdom! What a scandall 

But the pUiA fact is that all expenses of Bnush missions are 
paid out of 6tiash«owned dolto The actual dieque is on 
the British Putchasiag Commission’s account m New York 
Kentals ate paid for one year in advance An official denial 
was sent by the United States Treasury saying that no such 
chc<jue had ever been wntten >> 

Paragraphs of that kind, circulating all across the United 
Sutes ui newspapet services, are constantly appeanng, poison- 
ing public opinion and prejudicing it against thcit British 
visitors Even if denials are made, they do not see them, and 
the old adage that there is no smoke without Ere covets any 
kind of denial 

AH that is unfortunate, because it builds up an entitely false 
picture which may never be smudged on. Even as far away 
from Washington as New Englai^ a lady said to me 

“I cannot understand why your Government allows its 
officials to wallow in extravagance and spend Lcase-Lcnd 
money on their own pleasures ” 

Even mote deplorable than diat is the belief that the Bntish 
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Government and British manufacturers and merchants have 
been exporting goods received firom the United States under 
Lease-Lend. One of the most frequent charges is that Britain is 
exporting commercial and military aeroplanes vrhile begging 
for further deliveries of American planes. 

If that were true, it would be a horrible scandal and disgrace. 
The real truth is that Britain exports no commercial planes 
to any country and that a very small number of obsolete 
military planes were exported some time ago to neutral 
countries in fulfilment of prewar contracts. They were useless 
to the R A..F., and at the present time aU British planes are used 
and desperately needed for the war in the air^ and none are 
available for export. 

“But what about wool?” ask the critics, deeply suspicious of 
British methods. “Wool is being exported in increasing 
quantities to the United States and underselling the American 
product to such an extent that wool factories are having to 
close doors.” 

The answer to that is that British woollen products have to 
pay a heavy tariff in the United States amounting to about 
60 per cent of the cost to the customer. The increase in 
exports is largely due to a demand for woollen cloth for 
American uniforms. 

“British merchant ships are carrying on their normal trade 
under the protection of American battleships.” 

That is another story put about and “"proved” by naming 
certain ships. 

But aU British merchant ships are under naval orders for 
essential war purposes. Whatever cargoes they carry are not 
for trade but for maintaining supplies firom one part of the 
British Empire to another. 

One by one these charges appear. One by one they are 
refuted. But the charge sticks, and the refutation does not 
carry wdght. 

"All the same there is something in it,” says the American 
sceptic who reads such things constantly in Ms own news- 
papers and believes what he reads. 
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Among foends of mine in Washington I beard those 
gncvances, tcaied ■with a langh, ’fani all the same it ^sas 
Toatious to them and a slut on Bntaio It was befote the 
United States had been attacked by Japan and had 'swt declared 
by Germany and Italy Now we ate together m that struggle, 
with all our tesouiccs pooled "The isolationists have with 
dra'sm Perhaps the tunc has gone by for those faity talcs, 
invented ot cooked up for sinister purposes of besnurching 
not only Bnush officii but the Ameiican adnumsttation 
There was none of this cntiasro from my audience in the 
Grand Ball Room of the WiUatd Hotel which was packed with 
people One of my answers to questions led me into trouble 
afterwards 

What does England feel about Ireland?” asked a voice 
‘ England feels a hit sate about Ireland,” I answered ‘ We 
don t like the idea of a Gcttnan Ambassador tn DubUo. 
wnth a German Sta£ who are all spies communicating the 
comings and goings of out ships * l 

I softened this statement saying that many young Insh 
Catholics wete crossing ovet to England and Scotland and 
joining Bnmb regiments 

A few days later I received a letter from the Embassy of Eire 
at Washington ptoiesung against this tefetcnce to Gettnan 
spies, asking me for authentic evidence, and assunng rue that 
no such espionage had taken place I stall feel convinced that 
in the nature of things and ui the nature of the Naai eode, the 
Germans in Dublin are very dfiaent and active spies for 
Huler and his Intelligence Bateau 

That evemng I had dinner m the Mayflower Hotel, where in 
the hall was a fine model of that broous ship In the company 
at table was a monsigoor who referred to ^ Insh question 

‘TThe Insh in the United States,’ he said, would he split m 
half if De Valera went in wl& England and abandoned 
neutrality They can’t forget the ancient grudge, and having 
obtained independence after centunes of struggle, they don t 
want Ireland to return to allegiance with England ” 

At the end of the last war he had been out with the Amencao 
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troops, and shortly after die Armistice he ■went up to a young 
American captain — a handsome fello'w — and asked "what he 
thought of things. 

"We’ve finished the job -with Germany,” said the captain, 
■who was an Irish-American. ‘'Now I -would like to knock hell 
out of England.” 

This story of the monsignor was received with laughter, as 
an amusing anecdote. But things have changed since it was 
told. There are many Irish now in the United States who are 
not very happy about the neutrality of Eire in a war which has 
flamed right round the world, overwhelming most of the little 
countries who also desired to keep their neutrality and believed 
that it would be respected. 

I drove through Washington, getting a glimpse of its 
beauty, -with some of its buildings floodlit by night. It is now, 
perhaps, the most beautiful city in the United States, and the 
most fascinating because of its international society and its 
position as the capital of the United States. 

“Here,” I thought, “the destiny of the world -will be decided. 
What is happening behind these lighted windo-ws, in that old 
White House, in rooms where secretaries are deciphering 
secret codes or copying secret reports ftom all the countries 
of the world, -will decide, very largely, for good or evil, the 
shape of things to come.” 

It was November 23, two weeks away from the attack on 
Pearl Harbour. In Washington that night aU was quiet 
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In a Pullman car on the way to Springfield I exchanged cards 
widi a little man who had consultol a railway timetable in 
my behalf We were alone together m that coach, the train 
being very empty 1 found that my travelling companion was a 
judge of the Supreme Court in one ofthe states through which 
1 had passed 

He looked up from his paper and remarked that Russia was 
suU resisting 

“They’re putting up an amazing fight,” I tepUed. 

"Amazing is nght," he said “I was over m Russu m 1956, 
just taking a look round A man who was with me taught me 
a word which was new to me ‘Kaput ' Broken down Every- 
thing in Russia was ‘Kaput ’ That’s how it looked Of course 
w,p only had glimpses and there must have been a lot hidden. 
I thought the Red Army looked in bad shape I wasn’t un 
pressed by their soldiers, who looked weedy and under- 
nourished I am astonished by their resistance to the Germans 
I never thought it possible But I suppose Moscow is bound to 
fall The Germans ate getting round it with a pincet move- 
ment ” 

“It doesn’t look good,” I admitted 
The little judge ^cred me a agaiette 

“Germany is a hard nut to crack,” he said "How does 
England think she is going to win^” 

“We’re gelling stronger,” I told him 
He nodded 

“Yes, I suppose so ButBntishman power is not very great, 
and youi shipping losses have been stnous I don't sec how 
you can smash Germany unless American man power comes to 
your aid, and out people arc not ready for that The one thing 
they detest is the idea of sending an expeditionary force " 
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'‘So I have found out,” I answered. 

We went on chatting. He was a thoughtful, courteous little 
man and had a twinkle in his eye now and then. 

“The rank of corporal ought to be abolished,” he said 
presently. “Napoleon was a corporal. Hitler was a corporal. 
Mussolini was a corporal. Those stripes on the arm seem to go 
to people’s heads.” 

He thought Hitler was an apoplectic. 

“He has aU the symptoms. Those sudden rages. Those 
brain storms. And yet he must be a genius as well.” 

He asked me what were my impressions of the United States 
and I told him that I was' most struck by the spread of education 
in all sections. 

He agreed. 

“I am glad you think that. I believe our system is beginning 
to show fair results. Some improvement must take place when 
factory hands have been to high schools and some of them 
even to universities. It improves their manners, anyhow. It 
opens their minds. It raises them up. As a judge I am not a 
pessimist about our social progress. There is a long way to go, 
but we are on the right road. Taking it all in all, we are 
shaping out a ratlier good type of democracy, don’t you 
think?” 

He spoke of England with affection and admiration. 

“You have a fine tradition,” he said. “You go deeper and 
rise higher than we do, perhaps. I mean in education and 
culture and balanced way of life. In this war England has been 
wonderful. We marvel at English courage and will power and 
spirit. We ought to help more. We have been very slow. Our 
President has had to move cautiously, one step at a time, not 
too fat ahead of public opinion. In the end we shall be with 
you. . . . Well, here I get out. I’ve enjoyed this conversa- 
tion.” 

I had another conversation while waiting for a train to 
Worcester. 

It was not with anyone so important as a judge of the 
Supreme Court but with a middle-aged Negro, one of the red- 
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caps, ■who was ukmg care of tny bags I found him an 
intdijgent fellow who expressed htnUelf very welL We chatted 
while he stood by tny bags and h^t a watchful eye on other 
rh ents seated on the •wo^cn ben^es of the great -waiting 
room with its high roof and iron pillars 
“That war o-vti in Europe ” he said, “is temble It don’t 
beat thinking about Somcotncs I keep awake at night and 
keep on brooding over the sufferings o£>diose poor people 
which the war hr^ hit — starving, no doubt — ^homeless, many 
of them, and not a hope Ftendimen, Poles, Jcxps, and all 
sorts Mote cruelty than the world has ever seen, maybe No 
human mercy The Jews have been murdered and ill treated 
even before the -war began ” 

He said, ^'Excuse me,” and strode away to answer some 
qaestions from an anxious woman on one of the benches 
“Yes, madam Twenty minutes bte I'U look after you, 
ma’am, I siitely will ” 

He Came back and stood dispmg one of the wooden pillars 
supponmg the benches 

“We was talking about Jews,*' he said *‘I feel for them 
because I, too, belong to an oppressed race 
“SuU oppressed? ’ I asked 

‘^ts sul We ain’t allowed to vote bke ordinary auzens 
There’s discnmination against the coloured folk We have not 
been given out full ngbts under the Constitution, which 
grants equality to all men whatever race or creed ” 

“I had an idea the coloured folk were happy,” I said, to 
draw him out. 

“Things ate better,” he admitted. **We redcaps now have 
out own union Formerly we weren’t on the railway staff We 
were just outsiders, picking up a living as best -we could 
Maybe we earned more money Now we have more security 
we belong to the staff We get fixed rates of twenty cents a 
all checked up fey railway officials I’m one of 
their Servants nOW ” 

He said, ' Excuse me,” again and strode away to carry the 
hag of a young girl 
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“You'll be all right, missy. I’ll tell you when that train 
comes in.” 

He stood by my side again. 

“We coloured folk,” he said, “have much to be thanl^ 
about. I went to a high school. I received a good education 
under coloured teachers. The younger generation don t know 
the hardships of their grandparents before the Gvil War 
when they were slaves. The Gvil War liberated the Negro 
race. We were on the level of poor whites after that. We had 
the same freedom and opportunity — in theory, that is.” 

This tall, middle-aged redcap looked at his watch. 

“That train is mighty late this morning,” he said. “1 guess 
something’s happened down the line.” 

He resumed his information about the coloured race. 

“This is the land of opportunity,” he said. “And I’m not 
now talking about coloured folk alone, but about the American, 
way of life. It’s on a high level. Almost every feller has a 
car, a radio, and a fait wage if he wants it. The foreign races 
do well here. They make good — ^Italians, Germans, Portuguese, 
Poles, and more especially the Jews, who are clever in money 
matters. Opportunity for everyone — ^up to a limit. The 
coloured folk are kept out of some of it. White folk don’t mix, 
with us much. Keep themselves aloof, as you may have 
noticed.” 

“Didn’t the last war do something for you?” I asked. "Your 
men fought in France with the others.” 

“That last war didn’t help much,” said the redcap. "After- 
wards there were race riots because coloured folk had houses 
which returning soldiers couldn’t get. But we forgive, if we 
don’t forget. We’re not haters. We try to be happy and maybe 
have a gift that way. Coloured folk are kindly and patient. And 
though we have our grievances, we don’t let them poison us. 

He went off to attend to another client, and I missed him 
for two minutes. When he came back he made a kind oF 
apology for having talked too much. 

‘Tt’s not often I get the chance of talking to a gentleman. 
Now I’d like to ask you something.” 
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'What’s tha^ ’ 

‘ Ho-w do you think that \pat is gomg^ What surpnses tne is 
-the £ict that Hitler keeps vinnmg He seems to have God on 
his side, though it can t be.” 

"He U be beaten in the end,” I assured him. 

*1 surely hope that,” said the redcap “And I surely hope 
( Jiat England have die victory she deserves I hsten to a 

lot about England over the radio It’s a fine country vnth a 
fine people. Mighty brave. Terrible how they’ve suffered — 
wotnenandduIdrenmEnglishaties My heart melts for them 
when I heat of all diem bombings Temblel And I’m glad 
(to be talking Uke this with an English gentleman It’s a 
pleasure." 

Our conversaQOQ was mtermpted by the arrival of die 
tram. My friend the redcap setted my bags and those of the 
anxious wotdan and the young gtd. At the doot of the Pullman 
eat I gave Kim the usual quarter and shook hands with him 
' Good(\outneyl he said, * and God be with you." 

The o&et passengers looked sutpnsed at this fetendly fare- 
well between a passenger and a redcap 
When\l arrived at Worcester there xras no one to meet tne, 
and after V, quick glance round for reporters, photographers, 
and lectute'oiganisers I took a cab to the Bancroft Hotel and 
havmg seen the baggage into my bedroom, went down to the 
coffee shop to get some food. I was reading the paper quietly 
over a cup of coffee when I was aware of three men standing 
by my table 

' Sir Philips ' asked one of them, 

I looked up -and saw a square-shouldercd, youngish man 
with a fresh-compleaoned, clean-cut &ce. 

^“That’s me,” I said, regardless of grammar 
^^oodGod’’’cidannrfihcftesh-complesionedgentleman, 
utsting out into a laugh. ‘ We went down to the station to 
aect you OTthtepottm and photographers I can’t think how 
we missed you!” 

' Sony to have given you the shpl" I answered. 'It was not 

iQtennonaL ’ 
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'Tm Judge WaUstrom,” said the fresh-complexioned 
man. “Here are IVIr. Aj’res and Mr. Turner. We were getting 
nervous about you. Wien I called up the hotel they said you 
were not in your room. I was quite alarmed. There’s a 
big gathering coming to hear you at the Economic Club 
tonight.” 

“Join me over the luncheon table,” I suggested. 

Judge Wahlstrom, hlx. Ayres, and Mr. Turner took seats 
at the table and ordered some food. They were friendly sords, 
I found. Judge Wahlstrom, very young for a judge, had the 
gift of laughter. His voice rang out heartily at some of my 
remarks and some of his own. Mr. Ayres announced that he 
was going to drive me around. Noticing that I was smoking 
Old Gold cigarettes, he ordered, very quietly, another packet 
for me. 

“Yes, don’t you lose sight of Mr. Ayres,” said Judge 
Wahlstrom. “He’s going to be your chauffeur.” 

'T’m rather shortsighted,” I told him. “You will have to 
keep an eye on me. Sometimes I don’t recognise people who 
have been kind to me.” 

I told them about an evening party in New York when I 
became confused by meeting too many people. A man in 
evening dress came up to me and said in a friendly and familiar 
way, “Hullo, Gibbs.” “Hullo,” I answered, and then hesitated 
and said, ‘T can’t quite remember ” 

The man in evening clothes grinned at me. 

'T’m the guy,” he said quietly, “who took tea with you this 
afternoon and talked to you for two and a half hours.” 

Mr. Ayres of Worcester seemed to enjoy this story. During 
my stay in his city, when he drove me from one place to 
another with untirin g generosity, he came up to me now and 
then and said, ‘Tm the feller who drives you about.” 

Worcester is a fine city, and its inhabitants are justly proud 
of it. From the Bancroft Tower there is a magnificent view 
which I saw at dusk when lights were beg innin g to twinkle in 
aU its windows. It has many good buildings, and in some of 
them are housed great treasures of art and history. These cities 
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m the United States, of which XPorcestet is a good example, 
have ransacked the old world for its masterpieces and histoncal 
tches But they have also built thcic own memorials, not with 
out modem genius here and there. 

In coir^jany with Judge Wahlstiom and Mr Ayres I visited 
the Worcester Wat MemotuI Here is a noble hall, simple and 
solemn m its architecture, with three tall bronze crosses On 
one of the walls ate the mural painungs by Leon KroU. 
They are remarkable and bcauaf^ in design and colour, 
covermg an immense wall space The artist painted them on 
canvas, and the main canvas, made of flax on an English loom, 
IS thirty three yards long and mote than thirty feet high. The 
theme of this mam painting is best described in the artist s 
own words 

"The idea was to honour the memory of the soldiers who 
died in defence of out country I used the theme of resurrec* 
non, which is eternal, not otJy from the tehgious angle, but 
also because it tneans rebirth and, m a measure, the reoesnl of 
a pledge. People of all classes and races, who compose the 
modem Amencan aties, gather in peace and harmony undex 
one flag and all that it impbes The gesture of the solier seen 
nsing ftom his tomb symbobses the spint of sacnfice in defence 
ofoutwayofUfe" 

On the side walls are long panels done with realism as well 
as symbolism and representing defence on sea and land and m 
die air Their landscapes, with jagged tree stumps m shell 
blasted earth, with guns and guoneis in the foreground, were 
sharply reminiscent to me of die batde&elds of Flanders in the 
first Wodd War 

I stood sdendy studying these muials Their spmt and idea 
reached out to me, but in my mind was the thought, inevitably, 
that all that sacnfice symbolist here had not been followed by 
the peace and harmony also depicted The men who had 
died in "a war to end war” bad not been upheld by the states- 
men and politicians who made use of that victoiy They had 
been betrayed AU pledges bad been broken Ghastly errors 
had been made We had all been stricken blind And now, as 
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I stood there, millions of other men were being hurled into 
another world war worse than the last, and this memorial 
to American dead was not the end of death by war. New 
shrines would have to be bruit for new dead. 

“Every figure on that canvas,” said Judge Wahlstrom, “was 
painted from someone living in Worcester. We recognise our 
fellow citia.ens. One is standing by your side.” 

With these new fidends of mine I went into the Art Museum 
and went round its gaUeries. Here in this city of Worcester, in 
a country inhabited by red Indians long after the death of 
many civilisations in the Old World, was the whole story of 
mankind told in stone and pottery and painting brought from 
the old temples and palaces and shrines. The children of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, stare at Roman pavements firom 
Antioch, freshly coloured as though laid down yesterday. Here 
is Greek, Roman, and Etruscan pottery less broken than the 
shards of the modem garbage pail and with eternal beauty. 
Here are the paintings of the old masters of Italy, Holland, 
Spain, and France, keeping their quality of tone and colour. 
Here is a twelfth-century doorway from some old monastery. 

' High-school boys and girls swarm in each day to see these 
tilings, to sketch diem, and hear lectures on them. Something 
of W'hat it all means must get into their minds. But that day we 
were alone tliere. 

“I notice,” said Judge Wahlstrom, “that one never comes 
to see these treasures unless a visitor arrives. I must say I’m 
enjoying myself!” 

His laugh rang out again. He was keen to show me a lot 
more in Worcester. 

He showed me a lot more. 

Among other things we saw a wonderful collection of 
armour — one of the best in the world outside the Tower 
of London and Windsor Castle. Its collector, Mr. Higgins, is 
the director of a prcssed-steel company in Worcester, and he 
had the idea that it would be a good thin g to show how men 
had worked in steel from early times, worked with love and 
skill and to attain perfection of purpose for the use intended. 
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therety attaining beauty of line and ctaftsmansbip I'll 
Higgins IS a modernist. He thinks that a streamlined engine 
IS beautiful. He \rants to inspue hu generation with an idea 
that beauty comes from perfect adaptation of material to the 
use of any mechanism But be believes also in the spirit 
revealing ^e mind and soul of men He is also an enthusiast 
with a great gift of words, which gave life and drama to all 
that armoury He had suits of diain malt from ocencal 
countries and the whole range of European armour from the 
thirteenth to seventeenth centuries, some of them miracles 
of the armourers’ art and craft, wonderfully inlaid 

‘'Its interesting,” said Mr Higgins, “that all these suits 
were made for small men, according to our standard Husliy 
Americans couldn’t get into them.” 

'Tjkc those m the Tower of London,” 1 told him. “The 
Guards teed to wear them, but the acmour was aJl too smalL’ 
Mt Higgins has searched Europe for that collection and 
has spent great sums of money on it. He has bought from 
Spanish grandees, French artstoexats, and other collectors 
who relinquished that treasure for a certain number of dollars 
in time of penury 

"Well, we've had a grand tune,” said Judge Wahlstroov 
who had enjoyed himself quite a lot, as I had 

The judge bad to get back to dress before out dinner at the 
Economic Club, but Mr Aytes drove me on to a hill near his 
own home from which we looked down over the atf of 
Worcester, a noble view ofa fine city 

There were six hundred guests at the dinner, held m the 
Grand Ball Boom of the Bancroft Hotel They were die 
leading men of Worcester — lawyers, doctors, manufacturers, 
directors of companies, and worthy atizens alL As I faced 
them from the high uble where 1 sat next to Judge Wahlstrom 
It seemed to me that those men represented all that is best 
in Amenean life, its traditioo, its integrity, its progressive 
spmt, and — Its boyishness For American busmess and pro- 
fesiona] men, "hard boiled” as we think them, and as some of 
them may be, retain a boyishness ht beyond middle age. 
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especially when they get together. They are shrewd but 
simple. They enjoy a joke and are quick with their laughter. 
They keep a schoolboy sense of fun. The American business- 
man at his best does not despise the arts. On the contrary, 
many of them are patrons of art and ardent collectors. They 
have their hobbies, as important to them as their business 
when that is secure. I sat next to a man whose hobby is 
gardening, like that of Francis Bacon. He was very know- 
ledgeable about trees and flowers. The men about me had 
done the grand tour in Europe like the eighteenth-century 
mUotd in England. They knew London, Paris, Rome, and 
had brought back treasures. 

'T hate to hear that Middle Temple Hall is gone,” said one 
of them. 

“What does PaU Mall look like?” asked another. ‘T)id you 
say the Carlton Club is a ruin?” 

'T can’t bear to think of Paris occupied by the enemy,” 
said another. “I remember good times in Paris as a young 
man. The collapse of France was tragic and seems now 
inexplicable.” 

Judge Wahlstrom introduced me before my lecture with 
extreme generosity. As I told the audience afterwards, he knew 
more about my life than I did myself. He had even read my 
latest novel and woven its plot into his speech. “You need 
not bother to read it now,” I said before getting on with my 
talk. “Judge Wahlstrom has told you all about it.” I could 
hear the judge laugh behind me. He did not mind a little 
chaff. He enjoyed it. 

They listened to me for an hour with great patience and 
good humour, and then, not Jiaving enough, it seemed, a 
group of them led me into a private room and made a half 
circle round me and fired questions at me for an hour more. 
These Americans are keen to know. They want to get at the facts. 

“Do you think the British Government is justified in pre- 
venting food going to the Belgians and other occupied coun- 
tries, on the lines of Hoover’s American Relief during the last 
war?” 
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It "was a middle-aged dergynna who asked that question, 
and I could see that there was emotion behind it 
“The British Government," I answered, "takes the vtcu 
lb ^^ t the Belgians and the Danes and all the others ate half 
starved because the Germans took all their food, killed their 
cattle, pigs, and poultry, and ate likely to steal any more food 
that gets to them ’ 

“It could all be organised," said the clergynian “The 
people would be fed in soup kirdicas ** 

I told him that penonsdly I was m favour of getting food 
to these people if possible I thought our mam pohcy ought to 
be to keep them friendly to us, so that when the time for 
invasion comes they wUl nsc and aid us But that is regarded 
as a sentimental point of view People who take the other 
side do not see why Geimany should be rcbeved of its 
responsibility 

“What do you think of the Butash Tnielligence Semce m 
this wat^” asked one of them who had sat with me at table, a 
legal looking man with a hatchet face. 

We were speaking behind dosed doors I had to confess 
that 1 thought our Intelligence Service had not lived up to its 
reputation m the last war, when it was marvellous "Pediaps 
its reports were not acted on," I added 
A young Jewish lawyer asked a quesuon 
‘ Wouldn’t it help a good deal if the people of India were 
given then freedo:^ Wouldn’t you get the fighting services 
of four hundred ituUion peopld ’ 

“Not of fighting quality," I said, answering the last point 
"One cannot put soft-ej^ Hindus under Gentian barrage 
fire. It would be like putting children in the firing line. As 
fot the political side things, lodu has given tremendous 
proofs of loyalty, pounog out its wealth and senijing its best 
troops to fight in Libya and other places Apart from complete 
independence, India is sdf governing and put? up tariffs 
against BnUsh goods " 

1 don’ t think he was satisfied by that answer He had in his 
bead the firm conviction, shared by most Amencans, that 
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India is exploited by Britain for its own profit and that Gandhi 
is very near to Jesus Christ — both convictions being totally 
wrong, as far as my own knowledge goes. 

A tlioughtful-looking man with glasses raised a difficult 
problem. 

“How are we going to deal witli peace when it comes?” he 
asked. “How are we going to prevent a postwar slump and 
shape out a better kind of life for people and nations now deep 
in misery?” 

The discussion became general. I raised the possibility of 
free trade in a zone covering the United States, the British 
Empire, tlie Scandinavian nations, and other countries who 
cared to join. There would be no chance of prosperity if the 
tariff walls remained as barriers, blocking the interchange of 
goods. 

‘T agree,” said one of these Worcester men. “I remember 
the London Conference, which said that war would come, as 
sure as fate, unless the tariff barriers were removed.” 

“That conference was killed by F.D.R.,” said another man 
quickly. “He wanted to keep the dollar from being stabilised 
with otber exchanges. It sabotaged the whole basis of the 
conference.” 

“Cordell Hull has worked quietly and effectively for some- 
tiling like free trade,” said one of the company. 

Another man saw immense difficulties ahead. 

'T can’t see the United States opening its doors wide for 
competition from countries with underpaid labour and low 
social conditions, enabling tliem to undercut our manu- 
factured goods. Our manufacturers would put up a stiff fight 
against any such policy.” 

''Wages and social conditions might be raised in other 
nations,” I suggested. 

“Take Japan,” said the sceptic about free trade. “They 
turn out goods which are sold in the world markets at prices 
which are just ridiculous.” 

The discussion went on. Many other questions were raised, 
until one broke up the party. 
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“ Wbat do you knour about Rudolf Hess’” 

There -was a geocral laugh. Judge Wahlstrorn came to my 
rescue 

‘‘Sir Philip has had a hard day/’ he said. ‘T^s time he ^ent 
to bed.” 

‘Tve had a grand day,” I told bnv< 
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Th Q'ty of Glass 

On November 50, a week before December 7 and Pearl 
Harbour, I sat in a long-distance train on the way firom Boston to 
Toledo. The coach was littered with the heavy supplements of 
Sunday newspapers, vastly wasteful of paper and pulp. I read 
the news from my chair in the Io\inge car. 

Berlin admitted the loss of Rostov. 

German forces at the northern gate to the Cancasns have fallen 
back from the principal sections of Kosfov on the Don. 

Ai the same time the enemy has made a sweeping drive on Aioscow 
to the northwest, brining the Germans within thirty-one miles of the 
capital. 

There were other items of news set out in heavy headlines: 

AXIS ShlASHING HARD 
AGAINST LIBYAN TRAP 
SECOND hlAJOR TANK BATTLE 
GOES ALL DAY WITH 
NEITHER SIDE ADVANCING 

German and Italian farces trapped east of Tobnck have reassembled 
their remaining tanks and, in a mighty effort to escape their encircle- 
ment, have smashed head on into a British wall and become deadlocked 
in a new major tank battle, as the British announced today. The battle 
began yesterday morning southeast of Beoe^egh and continued fiercely 
throughout the day and into the evening without either side having ^ven 
or gained ^ound. 

That Libyan battle still seemed to be very sticky. The first 
hopes of a quick and decisive victory had been disappointed. 
It was not like WaveU’s brilliant dash through to Benghazi, 
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mtli only small forces xmdcr his command, against immense 

numbers of Italians The Germans were making things very 

hard. 

Those iterns of neurs took Hie biggest headlines But there 
seas a good deal about japan which looked important The 
Japanese were considering that answer to Mt Cordell Hulls 
last note in which he had reafUrmed Atnencan pnnaples, 
lather stiffly, and without making any cxincessions which would 
be a form of appeasement — that fatal word — accoedmg to 
newspaper cottespondents, who seem to know all the secrets 
of Washmgton. 

The Japanese Cabinet was considcrmg the Washington 
negonauoas fot the second day in succession and them were 
all the signs of an acute costs 

From Singapore came the news that the Batish had cancelled 
all leaTc for the troops, "as a normal precauQoo " 

In Hongkong there were realistic war manmUTtes m 
blacked-out streets 

In Chungking, the capital of Cbiaog Kai-sbek’s forces, the 
Chinese expected war soon and behcred that the Japanese 
ought attack Thailand 

la Washington Secretary of State Hull was conferring with 
Lord Halifax 

In New York it was repotted that the Japanese would 
regard as a "ptorocatioo" any American or Batish air patrol 
of the Burma Road. 

In Manila it was repotted that Gennans were fostetmg * 
Japanese-Chinese peace move 

Sitting next to me m the lounge cat was a tall, rathe* 
impressive looking man of nuddls age with a square-cut 
and blue eyes He looked up at me and entered into convef* 
saoon 1 an idea that he ought be a naval man lo avihao 
clothes, but I discovered htei that he was an Amencan Army 
officer in high command 

*The American people don’t seem nervous of war with 
Japan,” I said presently, aftet some remarks about tb* 
weather 
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He pmiled across at me and gave a little shrug of his square 
shoulders. 

“Not so nervous as they were two years ago. Then we had 
no army and no air force. Now they feel that we are preparing 
something very big in the way of defence and that we are two 
years further along the road, with tremendous potentialities 
ahead of us. That gives them a sense of confidence.” 

He beckoned to the coloured waiter and ordered a ginger 
ale. I lit up another cigarette and wondered how many 
thousands I had smoked since my arrival in the United States. 
Really, I must cut down on them. It was becoming quite a 
vice. 

‘T don’t believe the Japs will attack,” said the American 
officer. “They are like a small boy screaming for something 
he wants to the last moment before subsiding.” 

“I am told they’re not in good shape,” I said. 

“They’re in a sticky mess. They can’t draw out of Qiina 
without losing face, and meanwhile their economic position 
is hopeless. I don’t think they dare risk a war with us. It 
would be like co mmi tting hara-kiri.” 

“That’s what I’ve heard,” I agreed. “All Americans seem to 
think like that,” 

This Army officer nodded and was silent for a few minutes. 
Presently he spoke again. 

‘T believe the President wants a showdown. He wants to 
clear up this trouble in the Pacific. It has been going on too 
long. It’s best to wipe the Japanese Navy straight out and 
have done with it."” 

with Japan would not be helpful to Great Britain 
or Russia,” I remarked. “It would stop the tide of munitions 
flowing in our direction. Besides, we have enough on our 
hands already, as fer as the British Navy is concerned.” 

He didn’t agree \17ith me. 

“On the contrary,” he said. ‘Tt would liberate the Russian 
Siberian Army for action against Germany. And it wouldn’t 
stop the flow of mxmitions to England. Sure there will be 
enough for both of usl” 
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He told me something about &e enormous munitions plants 
he had seen 

He laughed at his tcminisccncc of all this — stupendous 
beyond "words 

“I have just been visiting one Cictoty,*’ he said, “which is 
turning out bombs like hamburgers from a sausage madune 
Never saw anything like ttl The production is bigger than that 
of Germany and Russia combmed Ks just staggenng *’ 

He was frank la his infonnatioo Supposing I had been a 
Gertnan spy or agent, 1 could have learned a good deaL But 
I don’t think I look like a German spy He regarded me out of 
his blue eyes as a very good Englishman. 

He made one remark which 1 could not quite understand 
“As sexjn as we have got the bugs out of the fire power 
problem— 

“Arosnean airplanes didn’t have enough fire power at first,’ 
he eaplained ‘Not were they suffiaently well armoured 
These defects ate now being remedied Amenean observers m 
Egyptand other places are watdung these things ’’ 

We talked about the problem of defeating Germany, and 
he was optuxustic about the inevitable downfall of Hitler widi 
American aid. 

“We shall raise a big army,” he said ‘ Three milhon men. 
Can any nation stand up against these potentialities’ Will 
Germany stick it out when the sky overhead is black with 
bombing airplanes’ I doubt itl” 

We discussed many aspects of the European war, and I 
found this blue-eyed soldier was not conservauve m his 
ideas 

"Any generals who fought in die last war,” he said, “ought 
to be scrapped m this one They’re all too old. We want the 
younger men not tied up m mdiaoru That is why the German 
Army has done well up to date. The best thing that could have 
happened to them was when the Treaty of Versailles limited 
thctt army to one hundred thousand men. They were all 
young and picked men. They became the cadre of the new 
army” 
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I agreed \dth this and asked him a question about the 
American Army and its morale. 

The American officer laughed. 

'“Not too good at the momeotl The poor lads are very 
bored and very restless. They don’t see the use of all this 
training — mostly without equipment. That European war 
seems a long way off to them and doesn’t seem to threaten 
them. The3r’re always on the move. That’s to keep them quiet. 
They find it all very futile.” 

He smoked silently for a few minutes and then asked me a 
question which surprised me after aU his previous words 
about the Japanese. 

'T)o you think the Japs will attack?” 

"I don’t know,” I answered. ‘'Y ou know more than I do 
about that.” 

He had a lot of information about food supplies being sent 
to Britain. He had seen a lot of figures. Two hundred and 
fifty million pounds of cheese. Vast quantities of powdered 

mii. 

This conversation in a railway train gave me renewed 
confidence. Here is a man who knows, I thought. I felt more 
optimistic about the future and its certain victory when I 
reached the city of Toledo. 

There were people waiting for me in that big, noisy manu- 
facturing city which bases its wealth on glass, I was told. 
Glass had saved it after the period of depression in 1929 and 
onwards. It makes more glass than any city in the world. It 
is the city of glass. 

Two ladies and a dog were among those who greeted me. 
The two ladies were Mm. Hineline, Sr., and Mrs. Kffneline, Jr. 
The dog was a golden cocker spaniel of great distinction. 

hlrs. Hineline, Sr., was one of those fairy godmothers who 
look after lecturers on tour, keep them interested but not too 
esdted, see that they rest enough and sleep enough to stand 
up straight on the lecture platform, arrange interviews with 
the press, arrange social entertainment with the best people, 
and lead the lecturer by the hand to his place of doom in the 
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kindest possible wj ^£ts. Hmeline, Sc , did all thit for me, 
very tenderly Mrs Hineline, Jt , was accompanied every 
where by the cocker spaniel which has a special scat in ha ca, 
a tethenog place m the Cotnrtvodote Petty Hotel (he is tl» 
old sea dog who gave the Bnosh a whopping on Lake Eoe), 
and teceivcs the remains of toasted meats from the plates or 
his mistress’s guests His mistress is a humorous young haj 
who made me laugh very modi She speaks with the greatest 
candour of any woman I have met, except one. Her first words 
to me were candid 

“I have never read any of yoor books I hope you don f 
mind — ^but I can’t help it if you do " 

‘ On the contrary, ’ I assoicd her, ' I am delighted that yoti 
have never read any of my books Never do " 

“I have had a lot of expencntt with lecturcts,” she »» 
me ‘Some of them are quite amusing and others aK not” 
She drove me about the aty of Toledo and left het 
standing outside various buddings— too long for the patience 
of the police When she teton^ to the cat a tag was tied 
round the handle 

\ * That means a doUat fine,” she remarked. *'If it weten‘t 

that I am good fiicnds with the police — they all know 
at^ my dog — I sho'cdd find myself m the hoosegow ” 

* Where a thatf ' I asked. 

She was astonished at my ignorance. 

’ Good hezvensl Don’t you know what a hoosegow is^ ’ 
Itzneant what the Hnglish call* the jug” 

From Mrs Hinelio^ Sr, and htrs Hmelme, Jr , 1 hean^ 
some very good stones about previous lecturers m Toledo- 
Winston Churchill, they said, always had a heavy befoi* 
his lecture. He washed it down with champagne. Probably 
that is why he had a heavy meaL 
H G Wells had more sci appeal than most m-*p half 
age. One young lady warned to kus him but didn’t dare nuke 
^ request. His secretary heard of it aad passed the word 
wmg H G Wells pteaented hts check to the young lady 
wasn’t too bad,” she heard him 
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When Thomas hlann arrived he was sensitive and distressed 
with regard to his foreign accent. A little old lady came up to 
him with great humility and said, 'Tvlr. Mann, I understood 
your words, but my mentality is not equal to understanding 
their meaning.” 

Christopher Motley met a lot of people in Toledo and 
invited everyone to a party that evening — shop girls, social 
ladies, all sorts and conditions. 

“My word, this is going to cost you a lot of money!” said 
one of his friends. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Christopher Morley. “hly 
manager will pay for all lids.” 

J. B. Priestley had fallen into trouble with the American 
press. He was distressed about it and didn’t think he would get 
an audience. He was surprised when he found a packed hall 
waiting for him. 

*T don’t know enough about art to be intelligent on the ^ 
subject,” said Mrs. Hineline, Jr., when she drove me to the 
Art Museum. “I know more about dogs, so I’ll leave you 
to it.” 

She left me in the hands of the directors, who took me round 
one of the finest museums in the United States where they 
have many treasures, as I saw in Worcester. 

We started with a fine collection of Egyptian mummies just 
as a school was leaving after a morning visit. I noticed little 
black boys walking among the white children, and they all 
looked happy. 

One of the black boys asked the director whether the 
mummy cases were ever opened. - 

VOh yes,” said the director, "we’re going to open one now.” 

“GoUyl” 

That little black boy took to his heels and ran farther than 
he had ever done before. ^ 

As in Worcester, here was the panorama of world civilisa- 
tions shown by their arts and crafts, each period represented 
by some priceless piece or well-chosen collection. It was 
astonishing to find in Toledo the cloister of a French abbey 

M 
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with decorated capitals nchty carved m the twelfth and 
thirteenth ccntufics, before America had been discovered and 
while red Indians were waodering about its wilderness with 
Stone Age weapons ^ 

The picture galleries had an astomshiag coUccuon of the 
great masters from Fra Lippo Lippi to the French im 
pressionists Here were masterpieces by Holbein, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and portraits by Sit Joshua Reynolds (a fine one 
of himself), Raeburn, and the eighteenth century pamtfts, 
with a grand canvas by Constable, a lovely thing by Turner 
‘T have a grudge against this collection,” I said to the 
director with a si^e diat let him know I was not quite 
serious 

“How’s that'*” 

“So many of these pictures have come from Engtusd, taken 
down from the walls of Engbsh homes ” 

“All that leaves me quite cold,” he answered “You have 
so much that you can spate a little ” , 

1 dined with Mrs; HineUne, Sc , and Mrs Hineline, Jr i 
and the golden cocker, somewhere neat by, and a company 
of friendly folk Our host was an elderly gentleman with a 
twinkle in his eyes Neit to me was a lady who might be 
called old by impertinent people who did not know that she 
keeps young in heart and spmt I showed no suipnsc when 
she informed me that she was taking dancing lessons 
I had already made her acquaintance m her own house, 
which was surprisingly Mid Victorian for any house m 
Toledo It might have been a house in Brompton Square, 
London, with the pictures and furniture of the eighties There 
was even a big picture of dc^ by Landseer There were 
other pictures of dogs by the greatest dog painter in America 
There was also a full Imgth portrait of my hostess in the 
flower of her blooming youth when she had been a notable 
songstress She had chuged somewhat since then, I observed 
One picture lured me across die room It was a masterpiece 
by Temers and worthy of any great gallery In the rooms were 
some statuary, mdudingalovdy Venus by an Italian sculptor 
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It was done up in cellophane like other bits of sculpture 
here. 

Mrs. Hineline, Jr., who had introduced me to the lady of 
this house, had brought her a bouquet of flowers. She handed 
them over in a casual way. 

“Some stinkweeds for you,” she said. 

Now at dinner in a fine old club there was lively conversation 
until presently, after coffee, the elderly gentleman who was 
our host suddenly leaned back in his chair, looked rormd 
the dining room in which there were few guests, and made the 
following remark: 

“Ain’t it a bit dull here? What about getting gay?” 

“Fine idea!” said the lady who kept young in spite of Father 
Time. 

“What about you, Sir Philip?” asked our host anxiously. 
He thought I might be one of those frosty Englishmen who 
never unbend. 

“Fm all for a little gaiety,” I said. 

We went gay. That is to say we drove away from Toledo, 
where there is a prohibition of alcohol on Sunday — at least I 
seem to remember that this was the reason — motored across 
the line of another state, and pulled up at an Amerit^ road- 
house, in which, as presently I observed, there were dancing 
couples and many guests at table. 

^'Hete,” said Mrs. Hineline, Jr., “come the effete sons of 
the hard-worked rich, but the poor dears can’t get away with 
anything without being observed.” 

She raised her hand in friendly greeting to various people 
iti the dim light of this restaurant and at table afterwards 
mentioned several names in the company. They were the sons 
of the magnates of Toledo or their dancing sisters. 

“That girl’s frock is too short,” she said to me, looking at 
one of the dancers. “'A girl’s knees are really not beautiful.” 

Our elderly host gave his hand to the lady who defied old 
Time and led her to the dance floor. 

Mrs. Hineline, Sr., regarded them with an affectionate 
smfle. " 
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“Quite an idyll I” she said “They arc both such deaisl” 

The otchestia played a Spanish ihumba. Mrs Hinehnc, Jt , 
danced it -with grace but restraint of fire. 

“1 heard a good story today»** she told me when she returned 
to the table “It’s an idiotic story, but it made me laugh quite 
a lot ’’ 

“Tdi me,” 1 said 

It was the story of a man who was always telling gut**! 
stones but was always being told by a fncnd of his “I 
heard that one before, old mao/’ 

This annoyed him greatly 

One mortupg he saw a coloured man with a broLcn-dowo 
horse in the last stages of age and decay 

'TU give you fifteen bucks for that horse,” be said 
"It’s youis,” said the coloured mam 
‘TU give you five mote bucks if you bnag it to my house 
and take it upstairs to the bathroom ” 

“No sul” said the coloured man. “I’m agreeable to sclhog 
you a boss, but I ain’t a gom’ to play no tacks m nobody's 
bathroom Ahoss ain’t meant for sudidoin’s” 

He was persuaded to take the horse home and lead it 
upstairs to the bathroom. Butnothingwould prevail uponhim 
to turn. It upside in the bath with its legs sti cVtng up He was 
seated “Crazy stuff,” he said, tanning down the stairs 
That evening the man who told good stones gave a party 
Among the guests was the fellow who always said, ‘Tve beard 
that one before, old mao ” 

It was inevitable that in some stage in die evenmg he should 
go to the bathroom He went and returned looking as though 
he had seen seven devils 

“Say,” he spluttered, “what’s the meaning of a horse with 
its legs sudang out of your bath?” 

“Tt’s a good story, that/’ said. djfchnsX. "IksawvtCwiihAUis 
ago Ever heard It befot^ 

I refrained from telling Mrs Hindine, Jr , diat I had heard 
that one before. 

The ordiestta gave a crash of cymbals and drums A spot 
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light was turned on. A group of girls scantily clad pranced 
in and waved their legs and gave an exhibition of step dancing. 

“Lousy dancing,” said a critic near to my table. '‘No 
attempt to keep time.” 

They departed and were replaced by a tall brunette, very 
nice to look upon and a good singer with a contralto voice. 

Someone remarked that it was a pity she didn’t keep her 
stomach in. 

A Chinese juggler followed the lady. He was a neat little 
man who did the usual tricks deftly. 

I smoked too many cigarettes, as usual, and between each 
one of them Mrs. Plineline, Jr., told me another story, grandly 
humorous. 

One of them was about Bertrand Russell’s school in the 
Surrey Hills. A lady rang the bell at the front door. It was 
opened by a little girl, completely nude. 

“My God,” said the lady, greatly shocked. 

“Is there a God?” asked the child. 

The lights were turned off and on. The company danced 
again. Our elderly couple took the floor again. 

No one mentioned a war going on in Europe. No one 
thought about it. 

We drove back late at night. On our left, as we drove 
towards Toledo, was another roadhouse beyond some fields. 
It was blazing with red and orange lights, ^ 

“That’s a gambling house,” said Mrs. Hineline, Jr. That s 
where the younger sons spend their father’s money or where 
the fathers spend the money that ought to go to their families. 

Before going to bed that night I read some words spoken by 
President Roosevelt and published in the Toledo Times. 

It was a despatch ftom Warm Springs dated November 29. 

President Pjiosevelt asserted tonight that it was always possible that 
at next Thanksgiving time onr boys in the militaty and naval academies 
may be fi^jting for our American Institutions. 

The Chief Executive made that ominous declaration in an itformal 
address' at a dinner tonight at his Warm Springs foundation for 
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„ifanuh-paraljsu vsctms He^ke aftbe eft 

otbtr lands mtmm end atiachd, arJ m ^efTcrtif a 
attachng Then b- addsd schmtdj * 

!,h:tpry,r lla! Ihs, p^pk rzUb M K „ 

Fttng niort like an Aartncas Hbanksgnng . -gjf 

drram about perhaps In d^t hh these eur TbanksS^r^l rextyt 

m:yrtmindthefapeaet/idpast ” f^f.^acdl 

pjtuntmg to the little » bite bouse on Pine /. - 

JromSemtaolItillauaihnghmandreacbedth'eptnionjba 

have to lease bm tomomv ajierroon and 
Mond^ mormrg, in tiev of a statement by Premier 
Japan would bare to do ereiy thing ^w«W; to wipe out s ttb a renge 
Bntisb and Urated States exploitation in the Far East 


That sp«di by the Ptesiaent «s at the bottom P'fj 
Aa fat as I bad obsetred, it did not eiate any emotion m 
breasts of the toledopopulanon No one tefened to it. m J 
went on danang in the roadhouse. . . . 

No one referred to it at my lecture, which s 

lively questioning about the European war and ng ^ 
failure to make an invasion of the occupied countnes^^ 
Germany was heavily engaged m Russia (I had to eip^^ 
British difHoilaes of transport and nutenal and man 
and the mystery of Rudolf Hess and the exact figures o 
ratioamg in Bntain. I think it was at Toledo dat one yo S 


man, m a hurry to get a lot in, called out 

“Sir Philip, what do you think of die balloon barrage ov 
London and the Duke and Duchess of Windsor^* 
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**You won’t have so much fun in Youngstown,” said Mrs. 
Hineline, Jr., when I parted from her at the railway station in 
Toledo. 

She thrust into my hands a parting present which was very 
generous of her — an impressive package containing Old Gold 
dgarettes. 

‘T am quite certain I won’t,” I told her. 

I was going from the City of Glass to the City of Steel. No 
lecturer, I was informed, quite inaccurately, I am sure, had 
ever gone from Toledo to Youngstown. I was given the im- 
pression that Youngstown was a very austere place into which 
fun never entered. 

It was December i, 1941. 

In the train I met a very interesting man, as usual. He had 
something to do with a Chicago steel company. 

I startled him for a moment by a direct question, more 
important than the weather, after he had ordered a well-done 
steak in the restaurant car where we sat together. 

‘Are your people excited at all about the Japanese menace?” , 

"Excited?” He seemed surprised by the suggestion. *‘Why 
should they be?” 

“Well, it seems to be a critical situation.” 

He was a big, beefy man, with good-natured eyes, amused by 
my English accent. When his steak came he did great justice 
to it, and it was a large steak. 

He gave his views at greater length. 

‘In my view it would be a foolish thing to have a war with 
Japan. She’s already beaten. It’s hardly good form to hit a 
man when he’s down.” 

‘Are they down?” 

He was sure of it. 
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"Thcy’te m a hopeless mess They’ll nerct master Chinx 
Then fccooormc posioon is desperate TTie Amencan people 
are not keen on smashing a snuU nation out of which th^rc 
IS nothing to get.” 

He spoke with a smiling cynicism and elaborated that line 
of thought. 

“We can’t steal anything from the Japanese It’s a pau^ 
nation. Now, if wc took Canada or India, there might be 
aomedimg to it. But what can we get out of Japan if we do 
beat them? Nothmg!” 

He dropped his cyniasm and began to talk reasonably 
about the changes m Amencan life since his grandfather s 
dap — the spread of educanon and so on. 

‘In the dap of my grandfather it was very rate for an 
ordinary boy to go to college Now millions go It ought to 
produce some results ” 

His father, he said, was still a simple and old fashioned 
mao qvute out of touch with modem developments 
“It wotnes him if I talk about my business or the immeare 
muniQon plants I have to see. The figures of production and 
potential producuon ate too fantastic to tell my old fiathcf 
Either he doesn’t believe them or he gets kind of bewildered. 
I have Just been to a place where they arc turning out millions 
and nuUions of shell cases Well, 1 shan’t worry my father 
about that. He’s eighty He doesn’t want his mind disturbed 
My word, this js a go«id steak}” 

It was a ncble steak but too big for one even with a 
hearty appeute 

At Y oungstown, Ohio, 1 was received by diree of die leading 
citizens, who were cordial in dieir welcome. They took me 
to the Hotel Ohio, where 1 was received by htr Courtney, 
die manager, who from that mozaeat heaped txmtesies upon 
me In my bedroom be provided re&cshmcnt for my visitors 
Flowers, magazines, the latest editions of the newspapers were 
akeady in my room. 

For an hour we had a hvdy conversation ranging over 
postwar problems (as if the war were already won!) and 
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touching upon, free trade, dieap labour in Europe, the standMd 
of Hving, high taxation, killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, access to raw materiais, and the possible repudiation o 

national debt. u j s> 

“The younger generation won’t stand for such a burden, 
said one of my visitors. “They’ll just wipe it out and start 

hit. Courtney, the manager of the hotel, mvited me to join 
him in the Cascades downstairs. He would like Mrs. Courtney 
to join us. 

The Cascades was the ballroom and bar-room of the ote . 
It had a steel floor, I noticed, and titiat seemed to me appropmte 
to the 'Qty of Steel. At our table beyond the dancing oor 
was a remarkable man who had helped to lay that floor wU 
his own hands. Some of its plates had kept bulging up. e 
had had the devil of a time with it. Now he seemed to e 
having a good time. He knew all the ladies and treated em 
to liquid refreshment. He was hail-fellow-well-met with most 
of the hotel guests. In two minutes he was talkmg to me as 
though we had been friends for life. 

The conversation turned upon Japan. That vras a er e 

arrival of hirs. Courtney, to whom I was presented. 

“There is only one discussion in the American 
this new-found friend of mine. “It’s whether they will destroy 
the Japanese fleet in three weeks or four.” 

Mrs. Courtney, I remember, looked at him gravely. 

“I hope so,” she said thoughtfully. _ 

I looked out of my bedroom window that night and saw 
the panorama of Youngstown. It was a Gty of Steel, an rig t. 
The sky was on fire with the light of blast furnaces. 
see the black masses of immense factories. I could ear e 
throb and roar of engines and- dynamos — or were ey o y 
in my imagination? ^ ,, 

“Pretty grim,” I thought. ‘TSIot much fun in Youn^town. 
Some gnm fellows, no doubt, were coming to e^ me 
speak. I was speaking before the Youngstown Chamber o 
Commerce. Men were corning from all the ste towns 
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Detroit, aevcknd, Pittsburgh, and many 

the big fcUows, I vras toW They were. ^ ^ 

corpowuons. bonkers, and other 

dominating the entire steel industry of Ac Umwd ^ 

I felt intimidated by these tidings It seemed 
formidable affair What could I say to Aese J^j^a 

I had so little in common? How could I keep sercn 

— that gnm crowd of steel kmgs^ There were o 
hundredofAcm,andIwasscarcd , nunT of 

I became less scared when I was introduced *0 
them before a dinner at Ac Chamber of 
were certainly Ae big fellows They were Ae cM«o^| 
mmds of Amencan steel Most of Aem were „ 
directors of steel corporations But Attomey^Cen^ H« 
was among Aon and many banking men They Ad 
gnnL They were not gtuB On Ae eontrary^ey w 

flowing wiA good nature and coftTJTiahty 

oAer, insulted eaA oAer, laughed at eaA oAcr On« 

I saw Ae sAoolboy spirit of Amcncan businessmen when m / 
get togeAet for a fesQTe occasion ^ 

There was one Engltshman beside myself, a tall roan 
the British Purchasing Board id Washmgton. He was vwj 
avil to me i 4 *, m 

There was also one lady She was a very handsome y 
evening dress. wiA bare arms , l, 

‘ Now what m Ae world is she here for^ ’ I , 

flashed across my mmd that she rrught be a steel que<m 
she had come to sing ‘ The Star-Spangled Barmex ’ She 
it, superbly, before a microphone while Ae whole comf*>'y 
stood up lookmg solemn. I felt solemn as I always do wh^ 
hear that nanonal anthem. It is a noble tune, wiA a 
rhythm, but very difficult to smg as it rises rather high for t 


lale voice \ , 

The chairman neirt to whom I sat was a banker nam 
Wilson — ^“Ae best storyteller in Ohio,” somebody called hi®' 
On my tight was Mr Weiser, director of one of t^e biggest 
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on things of beauty, as later I discovered. Attorney-General 
Herbert had the manners of a more formal period and would 
have been at home in the elegance of the eighteenth century. 
There was some good conversation across the dinner table 
before all lights went out and an illuminated ice pudding was 
brought in — such an iceberg that it actually lowered the 
temperature of the room as it passed. 

The business of the evening began when the chairman 
rapped with his hammer. It began with a recital of ihe names 
and titles of all the guests from Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 

^d other cities. Nearly every one of them was a big fellow 
in steel. 


After this my fellow Englishman, hlr. Eliot, was called upon 
for a few words. They were good words. He spoke extremely 
■well. Then it was my turn, for a terrible hour. These men, I 
Aought, hold the destiny of the world in their hands. Here 
in this city is the raw material of all weapons of war. What 
they are making here and in Pittsburgh and Detroit and other 
aties of steel has had something to do with the Russian 
victories on the Don and with the desert fighting in Libya. 
In this room are the brains behind all that. These men will 
control the production of that vast machinery of war which 
IS being planned on a gigantic scale in hundreds of plants 
throughout the United States. 

I nmde that thought the keynote of my first remarks. They 
took it without contradiction. I did not imderestimate their 


importance, of which, no doubt, they were fully conscious. 
But I spoke with complete sincerity, and what I said was true, 
it was the most powerful group of men in the world today. 

Late that night I sat in one of the rooms of the Hotel Ohio 
''!^th a company of these men. Mr. Wilson, who had been 
Hiairman, was there, and Mr. Packard, a keen, vivid fellow, 
^d Mr. Eliot of the British Purchasing Board in Washington, 
Md others whose names I forget. We were speaking behind 
closed doors. We were speaking without veils over our eyes 
ot gags in our mouths. The conversation was free, frank, and 

unrestrained. 
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One of the company— a hatchet faced, 
who must have had Norman blood in him — challeng 
whole structure of Amencan life , — 

“Vc’ve gone soft,” he said “We’« aU too 
ate sunk m complacency — from which one day we s 
rudely awakened Nobody takes this war senously, a^mougn 
It’s out war Who cates^ The whole American populauon >> 
spoon fed. It’s not told the truth, or, if it s told, oesn 
l«lieve It.” A 

An elderly coloured man came in and spoke with a s 
whinmg voice to Mr Courtney 

“I jest can’t find the gen’leman nowheres , 
“Look for him m the lounge,” said Mr Courtneyt ^ 
see that we have enough drinks ” .. „ 

“Yes siri But I can’t find the gcn’lcman nowheres at an. 
"Take the Army,” said the dark-eyed man, stating at ff 
fiercely, as though I wete commander in-chief of the Ametwan 
Army 

"What’s wrong with I asked. ,, 

"It’s all wrong It's pampered ‘Home for QuistinM 
Holy creepetsl What eonsenscl You can’t tun an aimy h 
that ‘Home for Qmsttnasl’ Like a lot of sdioolhoys, * 
lot of sentimental brats They ought to be treated roug 
Hardened The modem army is full of feather bed boyS Nic® 
little college gents No guts in them They’te not allowed to 
have guts ” 

Another man spoke He was a Republican He though* 
President Roosevelt had been playing a weak game, pandering 
to Labour, ignoring Communism. 

"If Wendell WilUcic had been President, we should be pro* 
duang things instead of promising to produce them ” 

There was some talk about Mr Wendell WiUkic 

One of the company turned to me, 

"Why doesn’t England strike On the Contment while 
G ermany is engaged in Russia?” 

It was a quesuon 1 had been asked a score of tunes I had 
the answer but left it to another member of the company 
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“England can’t risk her shipping. Think -what it means to 
transport a million men. Classes and masses of ships. Not 
once, but having to run a ferry service for material and 
supplies and ammunition and all the rest of it. T hink of the 
inevitable losses. What a target for dive bombers, submarines, 
and coastal batteries. England wants to save her ships after 
frightftil losses. Besides, her man power is heavily engaged, 
manning the navy and the air force, filling the factories, holding 
the outposts of Empire. And she is bound to keep a big army 
at home in case of invasion.” 

‘^‘Esactly,” agreed the hatchet-faced man. “This war can’t > 
be won without an American Expeditionary Force. American 
public opinion is dead against that. American public opimon 
is grossly self-decdved.” 

The old darky came back into the room and interrupted 
the conversation with his soft, drawling whine. 

“He ain’t nowheres, hfr. Courtney. I sure can’t find him.’ 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Courtney. “Bring up some 
more whiskey.” 

“I sure will. Mi. Courtney.” 

"There’s something wrong with the German mind,” said 
one of the steel men. ‘Tt’s not merely something wrong with 
Adolf Hitler and Ribbentrop and Himmler and all the rest 
of the gang. I mean ail Germans. They don’t think in the 
same way as other people. They don’t respond to the same set 
of ideas. They’re just difierent, and they’re just all wrong.” 

The hatchet-faced man drew his chair forward and put an 
ernpty glass on the table. 

_ “The German rrdnd,” he said harshly, “must be broken to 
bits. There must be no soft work ttds time. They’ll have 
to have hell knocked out of them. Otherwise there will be 
no peace in the world ever.” 

Another man in the company started a new theme of 
discussion. 

'T’m darned nervous about the French fleet. It will be 
a major calamity for Britain — and ourselves too — ^if those 
fellows at Vichy hand it over to Hitler.” 
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Someone m the room seemed to have 

“It won’t be handed over Old P6tam is obstinate aboe 

ff old douri? ■ »kcd « 

impanen^ he las pUyed » sound game.” said the 
knew somethmg about Vichy ‘It’s his trump 
Hitler knows it” , , , 

He gave us a piece of news A Prcnch general had 

from North Africa He had been second in 
Weygand He was broadcasting a message to tbc r ^ 
aviators m Morocco commanding them to fly over 
British 

“That $ important,” said one of the commimtatots 

‘ There’s bad news tonight from Libya,” said Mr Co , 
The Gettnaa tanks have broken through the Bnosh 
I had heard that news at lunch time It lay heaniy v 


my mind u 

Wewentontalkmg As always happens, &e anecdoostp 

his way on these occasions Everyone told a funny story 
all sounded extremely amusing at that hour m the mo 
There was loud laughter Someone knocked over a g 
whiskey He had done it twice before. 

"That’s all nght,” said Mr Courtney, who was pap^b 
for It. . . 

Mr Wilson, the banker, who had been chair m a n oi 
Qiamber of Commerce dinner, told the fiinmest story o 
He told It extremely well, but had to hark back to the 
rung because be had forgotten the point. It was an exccUen 
point. , 

Next day 1 went “on the air” in Youngstown under 
direction of a young lady from the South with a soft accent 
also bad to sign a number of books at the receipt of custom* 
I had a busy day in the City of StccL 
It was Decethber 5, 15^41 
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It was December 7, 194^- , Tanadian border. 

I was oa »y ».T to Totooto 

At Buffalo I had to wait an hour m its to «take 

station. A redcap checked my baggage ^j pro^ ..a 
care of me” when the train was dgareL at 

down the vast hall, eyed the boo'S , .,nd°listened to the 
the tobacco stall, watched the peop > ^ ^le time I 

music. The music was loud ^ notified in a 

wdted, except for pauses when blared forth 

stentorian voice through loud-sp^' > Soldiers’ 

enormously. March tunes. march ^es. Along 

• songs. Songs of love. Silly songs. tracks people were 

the main corridor leading to the o leaned her 

waiting, with babies and baggage. A ^can soldier. Two 
head against the shoulder of a young • . ^ priest read 
CO Wd girls Klkcd to each ote u. ™rgt°«P 
his breviary on one of tire Ludays. which 

cussing what they would do m ofDecem- 

seemed to me a premature discuss , coffee men leaned 

ber. In the restaurant, where I too ' a P a • stools, 

with Aeir elbows on the rinc ^tSy ' of nineteen 

I fell into conversation with a me jjg thought his 

or so. We talked about the war m of thine.”. bad 

studies might be interrupted by ^ to catch 

a veiy pleasant conversation be 

a train to Boston. 

My redcap put in an ^Ppear^^- , ^ a question. 

“Yes sirl” he said, as though I had askea xuu 

He took me to the train bt— not one of those 

It was not a really good tram, g parlour car 

superluxury streamline trams. In > 
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but tras a senes of toadies uath barf TO 

uuuiy people m It On a “ ?:,r.ousIedter 

a boy of about sixteen, roughly dressed and ■aum 
Pout lads, older than he eras and snu^ L'f the mS 

rath other fanher domn the ™eh. “^nly, 1 

type of elderly man in a pealed tap, 'T™ ■“ ® ^ ^ 

Zight. But he went over to •>>' r““E “ “tedTtlmly 
"Why do you want to go to Camda h ^ 

"M/iithi u working there I want to )Otn him 

“om father n there, n he^ Let’s have a look at you. 

^ examination he didn’t seem . .*you 

•'You’ll have to step out of this uain, sonny, 

■will have to answer some more quesuons 
The boy looked scared and imsenble as he 
1 felt myself to he above suspiaoo, but I ^ £„ 
mm halted at a station whleh was on *',_Cana'^ “X 
and two police olEeeis ariivcd. But it was the condnctol who 

question^ me 

“Have you your passport? * 

“Here it is ” , — iipnt 

1 had been mformed. on what seemed to ^ 
authonty, that there was very little fuss on 
bolder A passport would take one over and b 
without further questions 

I had been wrongly informed 

•'Where’s your White Papei^” asked the conductor 
I knew nothing of a white paper , 

“Where’s your authonty for getting into Canada, 
the conductor 

“My passport,” 1 answered. , 

“And how axe you gomg to get back again withou 
White Paper^ ’ ,, 

‘ OKsomeonewiU arrange that!” I answered light heartecu) 

"Who’ ’ asked the conductor sternly 

“Well,” I said after a sli^t hesitation. “I heheve I am gomg 
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to the entertained by the lieutenant governor of Ontario. I 
daresay he’ll put things tight.” 

The conductor eyed nae searchingly. 

' “What’s his name?” 

For the life of me I couldn’t be. sure. 

“Matthervs, isn’t it?” 

"Why do you say Tsn’t it?’,” asked the conductor. ‘'‘Either 
it is or it isn’t,” 

He looked at my passport again. 

‘^‘Do you say you’re Sir Philip Gibbs?” 

‘T do!” 

A voice spoke over the conductor’s shoulder. 

That’s all right. He -was a war correspondent in the last 
war. I remember him.” 

It was one of the police officers. He looked at me in a 
friendly way. He had been with the Canadians at Vimy. 

So I was allowed to proceed across the Canadian border, 
f^d presently the conductor, who seemed to be satisfied by my 
identity, came and whispered some words to me. They were 
Words which changed the world and altered ever3rthing. 

‘The Japs have bombed Pearl Harbour in Hawaii.” 

I sat back as if I had been shot. 

It was an act of war. It was war against the United States, 
Good God!” I said to myself. 

So all that talk I had heard about the Japanese not risking 
war had been wrong! So all the arguments I had heard about 
not sending an expeditionary force, and American interests 
not being touched by what was happening in Europe, were 
utterly out of date — ^with aU arguments, all controversies, all 
‘^erences of opinion between isolationists and interven- 
ttonists. War had come to the United States. They were in 
It, with ourselves. We were together now. 

That thought: “We are together now!” was uppermost in 
®y mind and beat in my brain like a refrain as the train 
jugged on. Britain was no longer fighting alone, as after 
Dunkirk when Churchill, in his heroic way, said, “We have the 
honour of being alone.” Russia bad broken that sense of lone- 
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Imess Russia, amazingly, had icsistcd the German adTSucc, 
bloodily, step by step, back to Moscow Now the 
people wetc in, with us So snctoty would be certain 
cret happened now, the end would be victory for free peop 
and for avilisauon and ( 6 t a decent world 
The war had flamed around the wotld now It was Hi ^ 
total war What would happen m the Pacific? Surely me Jap 
had committed hara kin Every American I had met h to 
me that the Japanese were already broken and in a to 
state So victory was certain now The weakness of our 
power would be redressed The potentiality of 
armaments — beyond imagination — would be thrown , 

scale with their own men behind them Whatever the b 
and tears ahead, victory was certain now Victory was certain- 
V for victoiyl ^ . 

I thought of all that England — and Scotland-~had 
and endured the long bombardment from the air, the hea^y 
toll at sea, the failure of out ex{«diUOtts to Norway. 
and other countries because we ojuld only send small 
of men Even the fighting in Libya had not gone 
1 the first btiUunt dash and victory against the Italians 
we should have help from a nation of one hundred and 

on people who would never quit until the end was assurer, 
c had held the bastion of freedom in Europe — alone^ 
' the downfall of France. We bad been hammered ho® 
the au '■trcry day and night for more than a year Jlsnf “ 
were in rums Thousands of avihans — mostly womo* 
and 1 I — had died. The Amencan correspondents, gcntt 

ous iQ of British courage, had said, “London oa 

take u,’* ‘'Coventry can take it,” and. “laverpoo 

can take it,” ' “Bnstol can take it.” A jolly kind of slogi^ 
thougti we I so heroic But what out p^P * 

^d to *he agoi^ on die Cross They had stood » 

pits whJf ^ common graves of their young 

ihciE < * They had crawled out of the rums of 

houses m ^ streets, with all their property destroy*® 
*®d nothing lefj • public chanty Night after night rmlhoB* 
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of them had put idieir babies to bed under the st^ or ^ 
basements of flimsy little houses, one j '+v,^r^j)ch 

defenceless against high explosives. They ha ear e 
of German shells, very close, a few houses 
of them. Millions of them, aware of being 10 ^ ^ lii-e 

had readapted their lives to a subterranean habit scmt^g 
rats into the subways, widi a mattress ^d ^ ^ ^TVipv 

feet of space on a platform where trains rus e y. 

were not slum folk. They were people who had had resp 

^^Th^y'fS had to part from their chilto- AU 
been broken up. Their children now had foster par 
countryside far away. They were forgetting eir ow . 
and mothers. Some of them were in i^erica o 

They spoke over the radio sometimes, H Vipprful 

HeUo, Daddyl” and fathers and mothers answered m cheertui 

voices with breaking hearts. . aftt'r 

England had been wonderfully brave, ^ faith 

shock of defeat, failure, disappointment, ^t^out losmg ■ 
Somehow in .he end deey would win! j 

no one could guess. By a miracle only. 

arithmetic and the measure of man power and mate^al fo^ 
Hitler’s attack on Russia had been a krnd of miracle, saving 
us that year from invasion. There might c o eis. 

Now tlie greatest of all had happcne , y a ag . ^ 
in the end would be W be added to 

S' 7 hS;£.':ndSpot'S, indoSimhle. would^^g.! 

into the scales, avilisation would not go would 

after all. The lamps would be lit again ^e day. ^ j, on 

come back, and decency, and liberty. The Japan ‘ ' ^ 

Pearl Harbour, whatever its success— *e 

m the back or a wfld-beast spring 

have only one result. The English-spea mg 

and all libcrty-lo\dng peoples would . i Surclv 
powers of darkness. One could see light ahead at last. Surely, 

sutdv! 
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With such thoughts in tny head I came to Tocouto, gtWfJy 
for a newspaper 

The first headlines I saw were startling and tragic. 

JAPAN ATTACKS HAWAH 
i.joo KILLED IN HONOLULU AREA 
PEARL HARBOUR BOMBED 
IN SURPRISE RAID 
AMERICAN BATTLESHIPS HIT 

I was met in Toronto by a small group of people among 
whom waa a fnend of mine who publishes my books w 
Canada — ^Mr Walker of the Ryerson Press 
"What do you think of the news^ ’ I asked 
Everyone was less excited than I had expected They seen«« 
to think It had been inevitable, sooner or later They 
perturbed by the amount of damage the Japanese might have 
done at Pearl Harbour 

‘ The Ameacans will be with us now," said one of my 
fiaends ‘ That makes the end certain " 

They took tea with me in the Royal York Hotel, and after 
a hurried dinner and a change into evening clothes I 
taken to Hart House to hear some music. To heat some 
while the world was lo Barnes and the United States had 
attacked by Japanl 

It was a strange emotional experience, that night of destiny 
For here m Hart House. Toronto the centre of university lu*- 
in many of its intellectual acUvittes was a scene, as sharp*! 
contrasted as any might be, in a world which was now enarclcn 
by the flames of war 

I sat in the gallery, with men and women in evening dress 
about me, looking down upon the Grand Hall, where* 
quintet of musiaans were discoursmg the music of 
on a platform placed in 4e centre of the hall, dimly light^ 
except on that space There was a full audience, mosdy o* 
students who sat motionless until they broke into volleys 
of applause. 
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I was introduced to a lady on my right who was the wife 

of one of the musicians. 

“Mrs. de Ridder — grandniece of Mendelssohn. 

I was introduced to another lady whose husband was play- 
ing down below. She, too, had a famous name in music. 

“Mrs. Hambourg.” ^ . ... 

They were playing a Mozart quintet for four vio s 
a clarinet. They were playing it exquisitely, as nrasters of tlieir 
art, faultless. The clarinet was like a human voice among th 

"^^ere,” I thought, “is one of the l^ps in 

darkness. Tonight this is one of the little oases o a 

in this desert of our life.” , , j n^nrl- 

Two seats away from me was that dark-eye a y, 

niece of Mendelssohn, whose music was no onger ■, 
Germany. Her people were being persecute , ’ -i 

up, killed, by young thugs and free 

It was against that spirit of cruelty and besti^ty 

peoples were fighting and dying. Agamst the 

intolerance and race hatred and contempt o 

stood the spirit of Mozart and Mendelsso ^enius. 

and poets and those who had made life low y y & 

How merry was this music of Mozartl How gay and hgM 
and kindly as it came back into this Canadian hall &om 
eighteenth-century Salzburg! 

What had happened at Pearl Harbour, tlinncrhts 

I lost touch Sth Mozart for a Httle while. .^7 
were haunted by the horror of what was happening out m the 
Pacific, away in Libya, and in the ftozen snows of Russia. 

De Ridder spoke to me after the concert. 1 1 » 

'^^This must seem to you a ^ a^Jed. “hlen like 

Tt seems to me very importan^ i ans 

you are keeping the torch alight.” 

■T57e cm do so little to change things.” he sud. Tlddhng 

while Rome bums!” „ t s j -l • 

“We need music and art more than eves, ° j 
There was a sadness in his eyes, though e s e . 
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Anyhow, It keeps me from troodiog too much,” be saii 
There is so much agony ift the world it doesn’t bear thinking 
about.* 

There was curiously little reference to the news of tooiT 
the dastardly attack on Peiifl Harbour 

Mr Gdhe, the deputy warden of Hart House, introduced 
me to Dr Cody, president of the Unirersity of Toronto 
He spoke very warmly of a mutual friend of ours, Borgon 
Bickerstcth who had been Warden of Hart House for many 
years doing a great work m Onada because of his icspi“ 
tion to so many young men and his teal genius of syreps^J 
and leadership, which had already built up a tradition 
given the right spint to this rcroarkahle instituooa, found'd 
after the last war by Vincent Massey 
Only once did he refer to the stab in the back— that assassin 
deed — by the Japanese. 

“You have hwd the news of Pearl Hatbout^ It bonp t® 
the United States ’ 

Something of the full tragedy of Pearl Harbour was jn n«* 
day's papers, though full details of destruction and death had 
to await a government lavretigadoa. I read it all with horiot 
and yet with that belief 10 a future victory whatever disasten 
might happen now The whole Pacific was menaced and many 
places were attacked Siam, called Thailand had surrendered 
to Tokio The Japanese bad invaded hlalaya. There were an 
raids over Hongkong The American islands in the Paofiti 
defended by so^ bodies of tnaones — Guam, htidway, 
Wake Island — ^were under aenal bombardment. The Phikp" 
pines were auaiong invasion and Japanese planes were ovtt 
Manila. 


Something had gone very wroi^ in Hawait The Amcocao 
fleet had been bombed before anyone was aware of ho*tds 
^uadroos approaching out of the blue No one seemed to 
have been on the alert. 

I remembered those conversations I had had on the subject 
oy.paa ■■ “In . roam saK ” 

we must Wipe them s* 
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It -would be a 


Something had gone -wrong at the start 
fidghtful shock to the American people. , . r 

There was a despatch from Washington wludi I 
an awareness that in these words the future history of man- 
kind was to be determined. 

lFin%/w;, Dff. S. Presideaf Roosevs/f asked Confess today 

to dechn war aminst Japan. j , r 

He made the request after announcing that yesterday s J p ^ 
attack on Hawaii bad cost the United States two wars ips 
thousand dead and wounded. , , ■ 

"1 « 4 '’ Ik Pr^Jiiil laid, "tyt Ik Conff^i 
the unprovoked and dastardly attack by J apart ori , , 

fcr nU *«../ 4» lillid Ik ail’d Cimis Hid ‘k 

Japanese Errjpire.” 

There was other news that day of Decenib^ 

Toronto papers. But for what had happene m 2 
they would have had the biggest beaches. 

The German' Army in Russia was in retr^n ^ -TTiev 
abandoning tanks, trucks, guns, and a mass o ma • 

had given up the attack on Moscow. The So-vie op 

pursuing and harrying them, inflicting cs'ctance 

German Army had been beaten by the heroic Russian 
and by the severity of a Russian winter wWch prevented 
&om bringing up supplies. Their troops, ill _ . Tt 

ing in the frozen sno-ws. They were stricken -wi typ 
was more than a retreat, said the Russians. 

It was astonishing and stupendous ne-ws. T 
was turning in Europe. For the first time Hitler 
defeated. The myth of the Invinable at 

destroyed. Hitler’s “fanatical will power” had faded 
last. Like Napoleon’s Grand Army, his^ broken Like 

trudging back from Moscow across toe frozen . 
Napoleon’s soldiers, many were dying in the ‘ ^ “ 

sensational and almost unbelievable ne-ws. A S ’ 

Moscow’s doom seemed certain. Now all was 
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And other good tidings came that day 
In Libya the Bntish mechanised columns ■were smasoicg 
General von Rommel’s tank battalions The R^J* ^ 
pounding them The comdor east of Tobruk tras be^ 
cleared Bnusb victory m the libyan desert Ncas now assuftd 
and British mobile columns trercvrell on the tray to Benghazi, 
to cut off the German retreat totrards Tnpob 
In Toronto I had some glimpses of trhat Canada tras dc^ 
m this vrorld vtar In England 1 had seen something of mst 
— much of that, 1 had seen the Canadian armoured division 
who had come over for defence of the mother country, 
numbers of hard, tough men, fuDy trained, perfectly 
keen to fight. I had seen them on the move through Suttt^ 
villages and Susses market tovern Driving along coOQtff 
roads, I bad passed their long columns of tanks and , 
had seen them billeted in old country maosjons. I 
with many ofRcets and men r 

Now here in Toronto 1 saw one of the training depots 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. t 

An ofRcet called for toe at the Royal Votk Hotel and tw 
me to their depot, where I was introduced to the gentt^ 
before going the rounds * 

“We have made the best use we can of all available spi« 


said the Canadian officer 

The available space was largely provided by old 
buildings, some of which had been used for cattle and sne^ 
and swine as their labels suU denoted- A cynic might have 
some sytnbolum m that, but I am not a cynic, cspcoallj"^ 
rega^ to as fine aVrowd of young men as any eye could ^ 
SB tho^saad of them — new recruits, getting tb^ 
X * pap«^^id theic first training Every month there ate 
^'^^nd fteS^ecrui* to take the place of the previous baten- 

A’ 

1 be TO handle these new lads every montb. 




Klisatioa. But we have c^icrts 1 
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and the recruits fall into line very quickly. They’re a keen 
crowd and discipline themselves.” 

Bunks had been fitted up between the iron pillars of these 
vast buildings wliich were well heated. Tliere were rooms foil 
of kit and supplies. There were enormous kitchens reeking 
with good odours. I went into the dining hall where batches 
of fifteen hundred were having their meal. It all went like 
clockwork. The young men lined up in an orderly way, passed 
through rails to the serving counter, and took away their first 
course before seating themselves at the long tables. I looked 
down those lines of young feces, very English, I foought, in 
their type, clean-cut, square-jawed, with something unrms- 
takably British in the set of the eyes. They were just beginning 
their training. Where would they be a year hence? I won- 
dered. Flying, perhaps, over the jungles of tire Dutch East 
Indies, camped in Egyptian deserts, in island aerodromes in 
the Far Pacific, along the shores of the Mediterranean, possibly 
in China, India, Tibet, or Outer Mongolia. Fate was weaving 
strange, fantastic patterns on its loom. These boys would 
have adventures beyond the range of present imagination m 
places not yet to be found on the nraps published in the press. 
They were not peering into the future with anxious eyes. 
There were peering into their plates laden with steak md 
potatoes. I heard the click of their knives and forks. They 
were too hungry for conversation. 

After an inspection of all this and much more the Cana 
dian officer who had taken charge of me looked at his wnst 
watdi. 

"We’ve only just time for our next engagement,” said. 

Out next engagement was interesting. I was awaited by the 
Gmadian Women's Auxiliary Corps who were putting up a 
parade for me. They were drawn up when I arrived, and I 
'«‘as saluted smartly by their lady commandant before 1 shook 
Innds with her. 

Wc were in a big drill hall krge enough for fifteen hundred 
men. A Canadian sergeant who was drill instructor spoke 
about these young women he was training. 
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"No trouble at all,” he told me "They mdi like Guards- 
men after three weeks Keen as mustard.” 

He was a veteran of the last war, but a youngish jetetm, 
full of energy and as hard as nails Though a Canadian, c 
seemed to me very typical of the Cooney soldiers of the 
Somme and Flanders m World Wat I-nervy. humorous, 
qmck, and keen 

The Women’s Aunluty Corps was drawn up si 

the far end of the haU. That commandant called out orfen, 
arid they marched towards us ifl perfect unison, pctfecuy 
timed Then they wheeled and inarched the length of me 
haU, with their arms swmgmg out m the style of the Guards 
It was a fine bit of drill and highly impressive. 

“These ate new recruits ” said the sergeant. “They’ve only 
been at u three weeks Not too bad, eh?” 

“Pretty wonderful,'' I said 

They halted now m a double hoe faQOg me, aod I 
called upon to nuke a speech to them. I don’t know what I 
said esactly, but I remember telling them of the women m 
England and their spirit dunng the great bombardment from 
the air I was sure the Canadian women would be jus* 
brave if die same ordeal came to them 

* Three cheers for Et^landl” cned the lady commandant 
Those Canadian guls iheeied heartily and with enthusiasm- 
I inspected the uniform of a Scottish lassie It was very 
smart indeed. 

“What do you think of this war?” I asked. 

She stood ngidly at atteotioa and answered as though she 
were an effigy wound up aod made to speak 
“It's a war we've got to wm,” she answered 
“What do you think of the German retreat in Russia?” 
“Maybe it will lead Hitler to invade England as his last 
liiance. I’m hoping be will. 1 have two brothers there They 
want to see a bit of fightmg ** 

She spoke vnth a strong ScotUsb burr, and although she 
still stood ngid there was a twmkle m her eyes 
1 lectured that night before a big audience in the hlassey 
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Hall. I could feel somediing new in the way of emotional 
vibrations. They were excited, or at least stirred, by the world 
news. America was in the war with them. The Pacific was 
on fire. Germany was in retreat. We were smashing Von 
RommePs army in Libya. 

1 made many references to the United States, and the 
audience cheered. I told them of the vast scale of armament 
production over the border and my conviction that when it 
reached its full tide no nation on earth would be able to 
stand up against it. I heard their cheers again. They were in 
a responsive mood. To these Canadians the entry of their 
next-door neighbours into the World War was an assurance 
of ultimate victory and gave them new hope. 

That night after the lecture the lieutenant governor of 
Ontario and his wife, Mrs. Matthews, gave a reception at 
Parliament House which was a fine affair. For two hours, at 
least, I stood beside Mrs. Matthews shaking hands with her 
guests and having a series of quick-fire conversations with 
those who passed. They all wanted to ask me questions about 
England and Scotland — mostly Scotland, as I noticed. Two 
thirds of them had Scottish names. But here and there were 
English people eager to talk about London and other cities 
to which they belonged. Was Kensington much damaged? 
How about poor old Chelsea? Was the Green Park Hotel still 
standing? Was St. Paul’s much battered? 

‘TSlow that the United States ate with us,” said one lady, 
there is no doubt about the end.” 

A hundred people said the same kind of thing, but now 
^d then I heard an anxious comment. 

‘The American people are utterly unprepared. It means a 
long wait before they’re ready.” 

‘Tm afraid there was terrible damage in Pearl Harbour. We 
haven’t heard the full truth yet.” 

hlostly they were very cheerful and humorous. The tragedy 
of war had cast no gloom over this assembly. I was lured away 
from my stand by the side of Mrs. Matthews by people who had 
rrrany ti^gs to say and ask and who held up the long queue. 
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“My dear inan,” s«d Mrs Matthews good caruxcdJy, “yo“ 
are always straying away from me!” 

1 was getting weak at the knees I had been standing for 
hotio It was midnight in Toronto before the recepaon came 
to an end But I was uplifted by the spirit of these Canadians 
They were a grand crowd 
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America af War 


WAS not easy to get back into the United States. After all, 
wanted that White Paper which was being held at F. His 
^ long-distance telephone call to New York and wires 
^ W fidendly people brought it to me with astonishing 
came by air mail, and I was ftee to go back. 

1 I find the mood on the other side of the 

or er. X wondered. “How do the people of the United 
otates take this war?” 

I Was anxious to get back. I wanted to see what change 
happened in the American mind, now that everything 

changed. . 

^ astonished by the calmness I found. There was no 
outward excitement. There was no flag-waving, no popular 
emonstration, no outward or visible sign that something 
had happened in American history. The crowd in the 
^^t railway station at Buffalo looked the same as when I 
d left it People were waiting quietly for their trains. The 
music came through the loud-spe^ers. Only the dearth 
. ^^wspapers quickly grabbed &om the stalls indicated more 
^ affairs. 

President of the United States had spoken to his people 
the radio. He said: 


siiddm crin:h:al attacks perpetrated hj the Japanese tn the 
setfic provide the climax of a decade of infemational immorality, 
^ou’etful and resourceful gangsters have banded together to make 
tpon the whole human race. 

Their challenge kas now been flung at the United States of America. 
The Japanese have violated the longstanding peace between us. 
^iiatry American soldiers and sailors have been killed Im enemy 
uction. 
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Air^ca^p^aks 


Tin Antruat shspt base iHi iMnk, Asritncan airphxts hsrt btn 
iutnyti 

Con^ss end iht pnph ^ tbt \Pratti Stotts ban esctpttd that 
(ballen^e 

Tc^etb'r aitb otb'r fm ptoplts wt an nov fgbhrg h tnantasa 
our ngbt to Itvt among our » orU mgbheurt infretJom and in fortrsn 
dtetnrf, nntbout fiar of assault 


nie President \pixned his people of the gum ordeal ahead. 


It will not orJj be a hrg %ar, but it viU bt a bard var That ts 
the bam ennbuhval^ all tur plant Tkai u tbt jard stsek by sbteh 
wt mat ueaturt all oia demands — minty and matmals doiAUd and 
tpadnipkdi production ever tnenassng Tbt production must it not 
only for our evn Artty and Na^ W Air Ftrre Jt must rtm/ertt 
the other armes and natiu and ear forett figbtmg the and tin 
tar lords of Japan throughout the Amtneas and the uvrldt 

He did not hide the amooot of sacrifice vhidi trould be 
necessary to fulfil this progniDine, bat he called it by another 
name. 


On the road ahead th’re Ites hard vork — ffuelling uork — diy and 
ra^ty tveiy hour and ererf rvsute I uas ahout to j^r that on the 
road ahead lies saertfiee for aS of us But tt is not nrreef to Kst thsl 
word The United Statu iau rot ronsider it a samfee to do all one 
tan, to g~ one's but to our nafton, uben the nation u fitting for its 
eutsienet and itsfutun Uft 

Itisr^ta saenjutfor asy man, old eryoitrg, to be in the Amy or 
Hasy of the Umud States Bather st u a pemUg- 
It u not a sasnfetfor the mdustrsaSst, the nag earner, the farmer 
or the shopkeeper, thi tresrman or she doctor to p<y snort taxu, ti 
by mere bonds, to forego certain pnfu to uvrk harder, tn tbt task 
for ubebhtu bat fitted. Bather u it a firmUg 

It a not a sacrifice to da untbotet mafty thrgs to vheb Vi vet 
»/ the natior.al defitna calls for dsiiQ without It u ^ 
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He spoke gravely of the tremendous responsibihties they 
had undertaken and made no boast. In every word was warn 
ing of tragic days ahead, in every word an eshortatton to 
courage, will power, and the abandonment of self-interest or 
national safety. He ended a great speech on the most so etna 
note. 

* 

In the dark hours of this dc^, and through dark dc^s that niaj he 
yt to come, we will know that the vast majority of the members oj 
the human race are on our side. Maty of them are fighting wit 
All of them are praying for us. For in representing our came we are 
representing theirs as well — our hope and their hope for i erty 
under God. 


Those words and the news from all the fronts b^g 
read in a train by which I travelled from Buffalo to Wasl^g- 
ton. The men and women in the parlour car were aU busy 
xvith their newspapers until they had exhausted^ em. 
looked- grave and thoughtful. They talked quie y to w 
other. Some of them sat sUently staring ahead, lost in though • 
I wanted to talk to them. These were the 
I had met since the declaration of u'ar. ^ It '^o c p y 
interesting to find out what they were thinking about it alL 
The news was not comforting to them or to im. 

In the first lifting of censorship about PcmI 
Itdu had reported rasualries and d^age to Washington. They 
were expected to be heavy and disastrous. ^ 

The Japanese had invaded Luzon in the Phihppmes^to 
heavy forces. They had made a second air attack on Clark 

Held near Manila. , ct 

Hongkong was being attacked by large numbers of Japanese 
troops. . _ 

There was heavy fighting in northern Malaya, an 
forces had landed at Kota Bahru. The British reported heavy, 

confused, general engagements. _ t - 

The Japanese were moving from central Thailand in an 

attempt to cut the Burma Road. 
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Questioned about the Japanese claims^ President Roosevelt 
admitted that the news wa$ “all bad” but urged Americans to 
reject reports of complete dLsast« He desenbed the Japanese 
claim to have gamed naval suprcouc^ m the Pacific as ‘‘fan 
tastic.” He believed that the purpose of these reports was to 
‘ spread fear and confusion among us and to goad us into 
revealmg military mformanon which out enemies ire despet 
ately anxious to obtain.’* 

Nevertheless, that admission that present news was “aU 
bad” was a blow to cheerfulness and confidence Certainly 
the afiaii at Pearl Harbour must have been very tragic. 

At a dinner table in the testauiaot cat three Americans sat 
down with me, all other tables being occupied, 

‘T heard a good English accent,’* said one of these men* 
when I had taken my place with the only one of them with 
whom I had previously talked. For a little while nothing was 
said about the war TTiey discussed French wines and Scotch 
whakey and English beet They seemed fiurly cheerful tiwl 
quite unesated by wotld news Around us the other people 
dining were equally calm. No one raised his voice aatedly 
I had heard more noise doxmg the baseball matches called 
the Wotld Senes 

Presently the man opposite me — he had an old English 
^me going back to Saxon times — spoke of the tragedy of 
Fail Harbour 


, ncsaiu ”1 hey must have been asieci- 

. F *o God there ought to have been some warning before 
were oiW them What about our an patroP ' 
°^*^®*j«ntiy has been overconfidence,” said 
»!, “Wewcrcalltoocomplacent, Wedidnt 

loff « Aod yet the wntuig was on the wall, star 

‘ TV7 ^ Those damned isolauonists ” 


were uttcily unp r ep ar ed, as England was,” said the 


TOth the Saxon mme “And for the same reason 


hnr>J a war We shirked the ida of it. We 

nothitns — ^bemg so far away Wewere 
‘ to dica: on England from the side lines, and we 
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■were quite decided not to send an American Expeditionary 
Force overseas.” 

He spoke sombrely and vuth a dark cynidsm. 

‘'England has been pretty patient with us,” he said. "We 
have been very slow in the delivery of munitions.” 

"We are grateful to you,” I assured him. “We could not 
have recovered so quickly after Dunkirk except for aid, not 
only in machines but in machine tools for making them, and 
ni3ny other needs.” 

He gave me a fleetinn smile. 

^ its generous of you to put it that "way,” he answered. 

‘Your people have been fighting our war all this time. Some 
of us knew it. Some of us said so. But the great mass of the 
■American people refused to believe it and refused to do any- 
about it. They wanted to keep on having a good time. 
Now they’re going to have a bad time. So are we all.” 

"When the truth is known about Pearl Harbour,” said one 
of the other men, “I’m afraid it’s going to be worse than any- 
iWng we yet know.” 

"Some of those naval officers will have to be scrapped,” said 
the man who spoke so sombrdy. "When an avoidable disaster 
^ppens the responsibility must be fixed on the right shoulders 
^d punishment given.” 

“^ey came out of the blue,” said one of my companions, 
^ ®ild-mannered, good-natured fellow. “War had not been 
declared. It was a stab in the back. Fm sorry for those fellows 
■^hose careem will be ruined.” 

‘Who car« about their careers?” asked the man who took 
^ sombre view. “Careers matter nothing when a nation’s 
se^ty is at stake.” 

‘They couldn’t expect such a thing,” said the good-natured 
‘-‘One can’t guard against a bolt from the blue.” 

Tt was their job to guard against it. Hadn’t riiey been 
Hadn’t Cordell Hull sent stiff notes? And the Japs 
^d answered with abuse and threatened to wipe us off the 
™^P- Not exactly perfect peace without a shadowl Everyman 
ought to have been on the alert.” 
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They argccd this qucsUon out for some tunc, st 
remained silent I 

Othet people were argumg It .bove 

heard the words Teatl Harhout* . . . , ^ handling of 

the noise of a tram rushing .c matches for 

crockery by coloured waiters and foe , 

agarettL Two of foe men left ^ ubk. I a bng 

versauon with foe third man-foe good 

had first sat down with me He ^ ^ 4°^‘‘Wc shall have to 

“This IS only foe beginnmg,** he said 

expect knocks, of course Its not ® Mtendingour 

unprepared For more than a year we 

imimoon plints In every state Some of them P 

MO. We ate malung almost ni.heUe^bleqrnmaB^t'f^ 

We ate turning out bombmg aeroplanes, gtt°Sr 
quite big numbers The President was ^ _ ’ jp^ht 

industry was swinging over to war produ ^ 

whether he could have speeded it up faster, as g 

" He s.<l.-Pea,l Harbour ra fngh*! A 

“'so 'i to7tiam from BuBalo to Boston 1 saw the 
of events upon foe Amcncan mmd, the minds 

u ell-educated men of affairs As far as thcti t»nvcrsa 

u revealed anxiety regardmg foe 
ciiuasm because of Amencan complacency before the 
failure to read foe signs of the times, and a touch of i 
because of foe nation’s weakness for immediate action 
Pacific or elsewhere. There was no word of boastmg 
men stated into the face of leahty without rose-coloured gi" 


or self-deception. m 

^Thcn I came back to my home base neat a smal^o 
Massachusetts, where people were be ginnin g 
shopping and the shops already were puttmg up th^ ^'^of 
mas decorations, I came in toufo with foe mood and min 
the ordinary American folk m New England, the women, 
tradesmen, foe femihes m foe country houses whose 
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■would be touched and changed by that need of service and 
sacrifice for -which the President had called. 

I met Lydia outside one of the shops — that girl -who rides a 
horse do-wn the bridle paths and has learned to fly and does 
sculpture; she had made a study of my o-wn haggard head — ^in 
an old barn. She looked a little Russian, I thought, in a fur 
cap and a fur-trimmed jacket above her skirt and snow boots. 

"How do you feel about it?” I asked. 

‘T feel happy about it,” she told me emotionally. "There 
■were lots of people like me who thought we ought to be in with 
you from the beginning. Now we are in with you. There is no 
more argument about it. We are all united now. We ail have 
to get on with the job of w inning this war. I am very happy 
because it will pull us all together.” 

She spoke some words not of happiness. 

"It’s terrible about the Pritice of Wales and the 'Repulse." 

"Appallingl” I answered. 

That news had just come through. I confess that it laid me 
low. I have never been quite so low, so utterly dejected, since 
the collapse of France, as when those two battleships were sunk 
hy Japanese dive bombers. The Prince of Wales was the most 
modem and powerful of all our battleships. She and the 
Repulse were our main defenders of the Pacific Islands and 
Malaya. Their very presence would have warned off Japanese 
tmusports or put them to the bottom of the ocean. While they 
hept guard we should still have had the command of the sea in 
co-operation -with American naval forces and the fortified base 
of Singapore. Now they had gone down, proving once again, 
as at Crete, that without air support the capital ships cannot 
stand up against aerial attack by low-flying bomber planes. 
Without air support! Some ficightful blunder had been made 
about that. The Prince of Wales and the Repulse had been only 
one hundred and twenty miles off shore. Air support to chase 
off the Japanese bombers could have reached them in a few 
minutes. It had never come, before Admiral Phillips had given 
last order of despair, ‘Trepare to abandon ship,” know- 
before his death that all was lost, his self-confidence, his 
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pndc of command, hn temfic gim pown. his splendid oSeeis 

“toSn small New England town women and duldrenW 
buymg Omstmas gdts 1 held onto the chain of a ^ 

spaniel who nigged at It. Thetc was a tonch of frost in the , 

bnncinc coloat to the che^s of boys and gitls 
‘1 tcmbly «Qtcd.** said Lydia, “trhen the 
through that the Japs had attacked, and afters^ ^ 
Gcmiany and Italy declared war We had an air raid s 
teas very absurd, but it made everyone realise that ^ 
danger I urouldn’t put ii past the japs if they nu e a 
somcschere on the Mexican coast. Wc used to liug a 
idea of air raids and sirens in the United Stltes because 
seemed utterly unreal and imaginary, but now we 
better" . m.*, 

"1 don’t think you •wU get bombed here, a told her 
too far away " , 

"Anyhow," she answered, "it's wise to take 
Everybody will have to do soowthing They’re all vo 

*'^^hcisdf was going to do something very adventuioas- 
She was going to join the Ovil Air PatroL 

She raised her hand and went down the street, and I turn 


into the little shop where I get agarettes . 

"How do you do^” said the owner of that shop ha 
again?” 

“Glad to be back,” I told him , 

“A lot has happened smee you went away," he rem^ ^ 
"Not very good, most of it, but the end will be all right. That s 
sure.” 


They were all sure of that. 

And as I went about, meeting people in Boston and 
York and m New F.n gUf<a houses and listening to tamo 
announcements coming through all day long, mtetropted by 
little songs and talks adveittsmg chewing gum, liver pilh> 
ogais, candy, and Chn^tirw* pfts, 1 was struck by the siffli 
lanty of this country’s state rf mind and activity to that ot 
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England in the first days of the "war, •which for ns were as far 
back as 1939. They were calling for air-raid wardens, first-aid 
volunteers, ambulance drivers, fire spotters. They were arrang- 
ing lectures on chemical warfare and what to do in an air raid 
and how to extinguish incendiary bombs. They were making 
elaborate plans for the evacuation of school children from 
danger zones. They were calling upon the young men to enhst 
for the Navy and Air Force. They were urging the whole 
nation to buy Defence Bonds and to keep on buying. Here in 
the United States it was happening all over again, as it had 
happened in England two years before — these appeals, these 
slogans, these civil-defence measures. 

Just as we did on September 3, i 959 > ^ London, they had 
a false alarm of hostile aircraft over New York and Massa- 
chusetts. Somebody had lost Ws head. Someone had sounded 
the alert. In New York millions of people had put their heads 
out of the "windows, staring up at the sky. Children had been 
rushed home from school and turned out of museums, to be 
ordered back again by police with orders to clear the streets. 
Some women wept. Children were frightened. Parents were 
anxious. There was hopeless bewilderment and confusion of 
orders, until the scare passed. It was a valuable lesson in what 
not to do. We have all had to learn those lessons. _ 

But on the whole the American people were keeping their 
heads in this first shock of war. They were astonishingly cata. 
At first, I thinlr^ the masses of their folk were stui^d. To 
them it was the unbeHevable which had happened. They had 
never believed— high or low— that the Japanese would attack. 
They had never believed that Hitler would declare war against 
them. They had never believed that the Americm Navy wo ^ 
he caught unawares. The in-^ion of the Philippines, with 
4tnerican troops felling back before the enemy, had not been 
iu their imagination or tradition. The capture of Guam md 
^ake Island, defended by groups of marines left to their 
doom, dejected them. Those events were not according to 
past history in their schoolbooks. 

Only one story was in line with the old tradition. It was 
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« message comaaed Wake Island and .u fom hnadeed 

“TLre anydung you ’ *ey mese asked. 

Send us some mote Japs.’ was the answ 
Good stuff thatl And a pity that some ^ 

word came ftom those matmes who had fought to tne 
before being overwhelmed. the 

Because It was the ^^Td^ aitei, 

Amencan people felt stunned at *“4 1 shounag 

Dunklifc and the collapse of Fmcc Th“e ^ Amencan 
or cheenng No eanted ctowds ^fyeq 

ones waving flags and yelling patimncsim^ nU sober 

,met and iSidemonsnanve and “^Xy stuff 

dung that had come at them was too hg for schcmlhoy 

It vL going to be big and bloody Them weie gomg to 

many l»Jd knoeks . j AmaaoeaaUdy 

w;oVafne;ro»^ip^^“^ 

“fa^WatJery lucky fo,Bng|.^^^^ 

&om the blue, hurled by Jtpan and followed by the 

declaration of war, had broken down that fixed an 

resistance in the Amcncan mind to the idea 

boya go overseas for fightmg service It was ^ 

England, who had home the brunt of the war for two y 

mostly alone Now one hundred and thirty million ^ 

gnmly resolved to defeat the common enemy, wo 

them, with all then industry. aU their man PO^“' *V 

tesoutces Enormous luck, but not undeserved or .Vnaff 

somefreakofchanceontoAcgamblingtableofFate ° 

will ever rob the Bnash people of the splendour of tb^ 
in resisting the enemies of freedom and all avilised i ^ 
time when they had very little strength beyond theu co^ 
and looked death in the face without flindiing, and st 
against heavy bombardment, by day and night, for 
months of days and nights aimdst their rums and amids 
dead, unyielding and undaunted. 
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I went to New York for a few days and met many people 
there. The war which had come to the United States had taken 
ite place in their minds and its grisly spectre had entered 
t M homes, but they had no panic. Once again, having 
h^eved that the American people were more demonstrative 
tiiM the English, I was astonished at the calm way in 
which they talked about these things and faced their 
realities. 


My Negro redcap in Grand Central Station — that vast 
^thedral in which there is no noise as the crowds move about 
Its vast space under the blue dome with golden stars — was the 
° "^ko seemed dejected and horror-stricken. 

This war is terrible,” he said in a voice of anguish. ‘Tt’s 
sure terrible!” 


His loose limbs sagged as he carried my bags. His black face 
careworn and tragic. 

But out in the streets of New York the crowds looked cheer- 
'd and normal. They were preparing for Christmas. They 
^Me not going to let the war interfere with that. 

ht the Plaza Hotel big plants of red azaleas in full bloom 
''^ere being arranged in the lounge beyond the elevators with 
s ning brass doors, but the hotel was very empty and I dined 
^unost alone. 

‘People left as soon as the war began,” 1 was told by my 
Waiter. “They haven’t come back again. I guess they were 

scared.” o & 3 


'it they weren’t scared, as I learned afterwards; they 
? ^ted to be home in time of trouble. They were called back 
7 local affairs. Many of them would be wanted to organise 
^vil defence and other business in their own home towns, and 
ere was also, no doubt, a disinclination to spend money in 
ew York, having a good time when the nation had been 
“lied to war. 

. ^"^erything was changed in the American mind since my last 
I change when I was a guest of 

°^er, that intellectual humorist and most charming man, 
s Faculty Qub of Columbia. He was gay, as usual, and 
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greeted his guests mth 4 ^ StSStou 

looms, hsvmg re&ohmciit >*1““ philippihes 
qmdJy dnfied to the to Poll HsAoox. the Pl^ ^ 

hlsUp, Russu, sod Geimsoy They teeie 

bed not been the msm s»b|eet of 'f'l not 

mteiested m it, if one happraed to mention h 
haunt them It seemed a long may, frt,aimliii' 

thoughts and interests No^rnsrtsiodsec*®™®^^ 

It 'oras their war r i. , »,.,4 hactseced at 

I heard some severe cnoasm of ifij. 

Pearl Harbour, and no one disguised or durred ^ ^ 

culnes and dangers of the naval and w Unr«rstv. 

Pacific. Tlic^profosorsandsafmmtsof&ilui^^Uj^^ 
with then wives, spohe with great ondour •JSiss 

unpteparedness and the immovable, onimagiM v 
of the Amencm masses to all the war^g* ^=7 ^ - 

• The uolaaomsts were entrenched in the Mio so' 
said a squarely built man who was cot a university p 
bu* some kind of expert m teduucal 

•TTeil," 1 ssid, -1 Med to meet ^ I didn’t 

to my lectures and debates I can honestly say j 

meet one isolationist in the Middle West or anywho® w«- 
<eem to have missed something — including eg^ 

They were astonished to hear dut, but what ^ TrcnJC* 
firmed by a young Amencan ncwspapciman an j 
named Whittaker, who took part in an informal 


directed hy D Potter , j,o 

It was-an amusing and mfonnative evening Fouro 

were to lead the d'batc sat around Dr Potter, « pj 

ajdience who were &ec to ask questions afterwards. g^t 
open the proceedmgs by an analysis of the Amencan 
based upon my expcnences as a lecturer in many states, an 
brought m that bit about Eulmg to meet an 

When Whittaker’s turn came he said that he had the 
crpcnencc. The isolationists had not shown up 

hebelieTOl,hadhappcned,as6irbaci.as June,todian^P® 

opinion m the hCddle West. They had heard the isolaoonw 
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leaders and had seen the failure of their logic or the weakness 

of their arguments. . . 

I was much taken by that young man 'Whittaker. As a 
public speaker he was first class, because of his own person ty 
and knowledge of European affairs, especially in Italy, e was 
vivid, dogmatic, and satirical. He made very humorous aces 
from time to time, especially when he said something wr) 
critical of the American people. He had no bouquets to o er. 
He indulged in no wishful thinking. He was^ con'^mce ^ 
German morale stood high and showed no sign o crac ' g- 
He did not believe one word of the Russian war re^rts as 
regards casualties inflicted upon the Germans. He no 
confidence in the loyalty of Mr. Stalin or his assoaates and 
thought they would do the dirty on us any moment it he 
thought it suited his purpose. At any moment he might make 


a new pact with Germany. ,i .. j 

All this may have been overcynical but it was weU put, and 
the young man’s face and manner, and his little grimaces an 
the jerk of his head, gave a point and edge to his words. 

There was another speaker who had special ^ov7 e ge. 
name was Eliot and he had just come fro® ic 5"’ 
had been the correspondent, I think, of the Hfnr ^ • 

What he said challenged the convictions of his auchence an 
those of John Whittaker. He made a defence of Marsh 
P^tain, at least as regards his honour and his ptriotism. He 
had nb use for the old marshal’s Fascist ideas, but he atoed 
that Petaih was unyielding in his refusal to give up e ten 
fleet or to surrender North Africa. They were fre o^y cards 
he had to play against Hitler, and he was pla^g them well 
and with obstinate courage. Because of a milhon^d a halt 
French pnsoners in the hands of the enemy, and bemuse ot 
French defeat and occupation, he had to yield a po® ® 
and there, under heavy German ptessure, but on ose o 
vital points he still held on. It was, thought hin Eho^ mo 
advisable that the American State Department should bolster 
'ip this old man and not hurt his pride or act ag^st tos 
authority. It was most unfortunate, he thought, that the 



B3 C m England should keep oo GiuUe 

„.o,. urfbm^a« du. th= Fnj P‘“?.fa?i?^abc 
shodd amck Fm.d. soldim m 5^“ bad b«> 

different if they attacked Germans >Iat^ GenuanT 

convinced that England vrould be dcfcatrf 
would vnn. No^ he mas beginnmg to who 

Admiral Leahy the Arneri^ on 

was very faendly mith the old man had to ,^5^,1 

him^t the Allies mould mm 

Lbetate France Any break mith Vichy mould play 

hands of die enemy by meakeniog the old marshals po^ 

to resist complete surrender . ^ 

Tte point of Ttctt sconcd » me 

questioned by members of the auience and fallow 

lohfl Whittaker mho denounced it m scat^g ^ 

Ehot kept spongmg to his feet to advance debating ^ ^ 

to make his meaning perfeoly dw on the 
It mas an mteresung debate earned on by'mell p-oog 

and in spite of bad nems from the Paofic 7* 6^^* 
morse— there mas no motd fcomacy of the« people ^ 

Tiolence of judgment or a failure m moral poise.^^ 
keepingtheinerre. They mere facing very gtimr^^^ 

iSleSual courage. There mas no sign of uasbiul thmkiflS 

or filse heroics. „«.<«ited 

The American people had dosed up togcdiet an p 
a united front. The leaders of the isolauonists 
opposition and ffned up for national service. Colon 
‘ bergh, mho bad resigned his commission as a protest ag«®^ 
the Ptesidenf s policy nom asked to be reinstituted so 
knomlcdge and espenence might be of use to 

Labour leaders had promised to be good bovs T™7 ^ 
agreed to cut out all strikes and to allom a seven-day meet 
the motkers. (Too much, as English experience has shomn-J 
But It mas cunous that many Americans became j 

critical of their omn people. Even those mho had been to ^ 
hostile to the mat and hfnt tned most to keep out of it no 
accused the American pet^e of selfishness and lethargy 
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I met a man of that kind in the sitting room of a New 
England house where I took coffee one day. He is a brilliant 
fellow with great gifts of imaginative speech. In his best moods 
he startles, entrances, or convulses tie company at a dinner 
table. He is one of those talkers who build up a thesis or .an 
anecdote with passionate imagination, not to be taken as sober 
^ttcr of fact. I found him gloomy, prophetic, and bitter 
in his satire. He shocked me profoundly by describing 
President Roosevelt as a “swindling Messiah.” He shocked a 
lady sitting curled up in an armchair, though she knew him 
'well enough to discount his political passion and verbal fury. 

"The American people,” he said with a sultry gleam in his 
dark eyes, "have no will to fight. They want to be comfortable. 
They resent this war' because it interferes with their comfort 


tod what they ate pleased to call, and what is shamefully true, 
the American way of life.’ ” 

"I like the American way of fife,” I told him. “1 admire it.” 

He ignored this interruption and smiled ironically, 

‘This war,” he said, “has been an abstract thing in their 
*^ds, utterly devoid of any grim reality. They were like 
^dten playing sham batdes with little tin soldiers— English, 
French, Russian. The blood was red paint. The guns 
^cre just toy guns, fired by caps. It was all good drama for the 
movies and the radio. The British were doing well in Libya, 
^^1 The Russians were thrusting back the Germans. Great 
stuffl^ But no st^ch of blood reached them, no screams of 
Agonised men, no shrieks of mutiJated women. It was as 
as a dream or a pantomime. It didn’t disturb their 
home comforts.” 

He seemed to think that the Japanese war need not have 

“Ppened. 


Cordell Hull,” he said, '‘kept on poking up the tiger with 
md-hot irons.” 

^e lady curled up in the chair argued with him on this 
h^H accepted her rebuke meekly. I doubt whether he 

• . He was thinking inwards. New phrases were form' 

S to his mind. He was raking up historical parallels. He 
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hzd something to say about cutthipat 
English statesmen of the eighteenth «j too, 

to the mh degtee of the intellectual and t^ s P ^ 

resented this war, not because It interfcTM — -ndbuBas 

forts but because it interfered with art and beauty 


reason 

“What is coming out ofallthis^” he asked m P ^ 

that sultry gleam m his eyes, while he reached ou ^ 

cup ofcofce or another agarette “What can 
cept rum, desolation, and — ^when peace comes ^ 
Extraordinanly different was a man I met in « 
came to take me from the Plaza to a suburban ^ ^ 

Larchmont, where I had to lecture that Wght. looted*^ 
hig fellow with a massive £acy At glance ^^_j 55 c 3 
tough guy" though handsome Before ten - jpmrul 

1 discovered him to be a religious minded snicf!*^ 

outlook on life and a simple and perfect faith W 


victory over the forces of evil TardiffO-'’ 

We took a suburban tram from New York w tJssS 
It was aowded with acy men going home, and on 
kept his eye on me as afterwards be told me 
“You’re a cham smoker," he said “You lit on 


from another m that tram to Larchmont . ^ tte 

The man with faith m his heart asked ^ j jji 
ptopheaes of Samt Odilc, and after that we had ^ 
ordinary conversation m the smokmg cartuge o 
baa tram It was all about ptopheaes concerning 
War Those of the Apocalypse, and of Nostiadam , 
Egyptian pyramids, and the Bntish Israelites 
fnend was most impressed by those of Samt , 310 " 

a copy of them m hu pocket He was orculatiog them 
his fnends 

"It s all commg true," he told me, “even to the esa ^ ^ 
That’s why I don’t uke the view that this is going to 
war Hitler has had all his successes Now he is o” tt< 
ward grade and doom awaits V-im. Saint OdJe giccce 

present state of the German Army, stricken with a p® 
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Reports are coming through about that. The German, soldiers 
^’t change their clothes in Russia owing to the extreme cold. 
Xhey can’t take baths. They are bound to be verminous, and 
:great numbers of them are infected with typhus. It’s the begin- 
ning of the end. I believe that before a year goes by sometliing 
will breik in Germany.” 

The cominuters — some with their wives — ^put on their 
coats and hats and stood up as the train slowed down, 
ft was not a long journey to Larchmont, though we 
two earnest talkers had travelled in our conversation from 
the beginning of history to the future beyond the veil. 

hir. Barrett took me to his club, where I put on evening 
clothes before dining downstairs with a group of his fidends, 
imong whom’ were three or four ladies. 

The conversation turned inevitably to the war and especially 
to Pearl Harbour. The men were very severe on those respon- 
sible for that disaster. The women were full of sympathy for 
the naval officers who had been dismissed. 

'A naval officer who loses his ship is court-martialled and 
pushed,” said one of the men. '‘Even if it wasn’t directly 
his fault, he has to take the responsibility. That’s a good rule, 
ft s naval discipline.” 

“In the case of Pearl Harbour,” said another man, “there was 
certainly gross negligence. They were all asleep! It was in- 
cscusable.” 

‘T can’t see it,” said a lady. “The Japs came out of the blue. 
There was no declaration of war. No one expected it. One 
^’t guard against an assassin’s blow.” 

‘‘It seems to me pitiable,” said another lady, “that distin- 
gtushed men should have their careers ruined because somc- 
.hmg happened which they couldn’t foresee.” 

They ought to have foreseen it,” said one of the men. 
There couldn’t Rave been any reconnaissance. Where were 
our scouting planes?” 

^ they ar^ed rather bitterly over that tragic episode. 

That evening I gave my last lecture in the United States, 
tit it was the first lecture to American people since they had 
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the hope that Hitler -would not betray his pledges, the popular 
support of the League of Nations — too long, perhaps — and a 
thousand other hopes and ideals -which had been betrayed. 

Many people came up to speak to me afterwards. 

One was a French lady. 

“Did England do enough for France?” she asked. '‘It may 
be untrue, but many French people like myself, without know- 
ledge, cannot help thinking that England did not come to our 
aid with sufficient strength and abandoned us at a critical time. 
I should be so glad if you would tell me the truth.” 

I told her the truth as far as I knew it. We had sent all "we 
could to France. We believed that the French could hold their 
lines. They had told us they could. Our expeditionary force 
"was left in the air and cut off when the enemy broke through 
at Sedan and drove its armoured columns to Boulogne. Before 
France capitulated Churchill bad offered everything— common 
citizenship, federal union, complete financial support, all our 
resources in a common pool, if France would go on fighting 
In Africa and join her fleet with ours. We did all we could 
fot France. 

I don’t suppose that lady was con-vinced, but she was polite. 
And these American people who surrounded me were like so 
njany others in so many states to which I had be^ on that 
lecture tour — warm in^ thanks, eager to express their admira- 
tion of the British people, courteous, kind, and friendly to an 
elderly EngUshman who had come to talk to them. In spite 
of all fatigue, hard travelling, nervous tension, I was sorry timt 
that would be the last time for me to meet this warmth of the 
American spirit, this contact with the American mind. I had 
had a wonderful experience in a great country. _ 

There was one thing different in this last auffience of i^e. 
They Avere no longer looking at the war as a thing apart irom 
*Fem. They were no longer “cheering England from the side 
lines,” as one of them had said. They were in it. It had ^oght 
with them. They were out affies. The last limits of .^d 
to Britain” had been passed. We were now fighting togeth^ 
for the common goal of -victory, and before the end they would 
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toe to imle the seme 

and tribulations, pay the same costs, tit blood 

tears, as we in Dntain 

They knew that. Sotne °f '"d so 

‘It’s our turn noTJs, said an elderly jj ^ose 

my hand for a mome^ "We shall n^ei q ^ 
fellows are beaten There will be a ^5 

before good tidings But youf people M« b 
inspirauon by then courage and theit y,ondon 

hoL I doubt whether we shaU get 
or yonr other ernes We shah be 

‘ God bless England,” said an old lady tng 

.A “And God bless ‘Iw 
“God bless Amenca,” I answered And ooa 

American people now and m »bt$ l^f^'lcstiae tioe of 
The year that was coming would be a ^ 

this American avilisation, with its gt»t ^-pletely 

weaknesses, withitamatutesofmuonaLoes.rw y 

merged in the great melting pot, with its hig 
liTing now to be louered, with its misture 
self interest, with its variety of character wd t p*^^ 
all Its different states, with its mass production ro 
industry and mtelligence and mass psychology 
would be the year of Destiny How would they face 
would diey stand the test’ ^ j joi 

Having seen and studied them in many of th^ s 
certain that thiy will emerge from their ordeal, w 
agony and its price, nobly They will drive their 
ditough Annabeddon to the sunlit plains of peace 
Their sons will stagglc through jungles and ®'^^^°’Vuiood 
baked deserts, ac^ss oW battleffelds in Europe T c-gle 
•will soak mto the^a i\f foreign lands The joto 

will go with the Bnusm Lion and the Chinese Drago ^ 

strangeplaces AmencanVeoUegeboys. now smooth a 

be hardened and thinned Wown, and their eyes -wdl ^ ‘ 
fol things. They will sailWer the Seven Seas with tn 
bats of death above theta and the snakes of the sea 
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them and about them. They -u-ill drive great tanks over dead 
bodies -which once v/ere living men. They will sit above strong 
■wings in flights above cro-wded cities and oceans, and their 
squadrons -will race across the sky on mooriKt nights, and their 
loads -will be lightened -when they fling their fury upon the 
enemy belo-w. They -will be like avenging angels, those Ameri- 
can boys, so nicely educated, so tendedy brought up. They 
"w-ill look different afterwards, for they -will know what hell is 
like — ^this man-made hell of wodd war. And the American 
people -will be different, for the American way of life, -with its 
demand for a tiiousand luxuries which now seem needful, will 
undergo a change during this great struggle. The thirty miUion 
cars -will be worn out and not replaced because there is greater 
need for guns and tanks and armoured trucks. One by one the 
httle luxuries -will go — no more chewing gum, no more radio 
Sets, no more tailor-pressed suits, not many raaor blades, no 
uaore shopping for ike mere sake of buying. The American 
people are going to be taxed, cut down, and skinned in their 
^ay of life, iqjey will become as shabby as the English with 
dieir coupons for clothes. They -will be reduced to the bare 
hones of life, as England has been. Their wealthy classes will 
have all their wealth taken away from them, as in England. 
They -will fece a lean, hard time, with no superfluity of good 
things. 

But they -wUl not whine. The pioneer spirit is stiU a tradition 
'^th them. They -will laugh, if need be, and make a joke of it. 
I^ey -will go through this grim business grimly, -with an un- 
yielding wiU power and the usual wisecracks. They -will win 
Bitough and come out of it like fine steel, hard pressed and 

tempered. 

I believe that. 
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A.niencan Christmas 

Thebe was something mgic m Ac Amencan^^ ^ 

that 1941 Chnstnus I* ^ ^ 

hke contrast to Ac dark business m hand. the capture 

Pearl Harbour, and invasion of Ac Philippine^ ? 

of Wake Island, and Ac bfack out on Ac ^ began, 

Britain has had three Qinstmas days the children 

and Aey were saddened and darkened away fochtf'J 

-by war Aoughts and orcumstances and by we 
contrast between Ac message of Chnst to h 
murderous things being done by tnanlona rhjtstffii* 

But Ac Americans make more outward sbo 
than Ae English. The decotaoons are not only m 

but in Acu streets Their Omstmas trees are not owy 


but out of doors, and eaA house, in New 
has a hoUv wteaA on Ae front door and coloured iig 


for all 


has a holly wtenA on 

passers by to see. ^ T-„ntnn verf 

The fat nme I s.w this -rai m lie totm o£ 
typical of all small towns m New England 1 i,(,ht with 
and dazzled by Ae Summations Omstmas trees g 
fury lamps lined Ae sidewalks There were ^^gs 

of coloured hghts Surs glittered above Ae highest dw 
T he Court House was floodlit Every shop w^ 
Suminated. Most of Ae houses in residential stK 
decorated wiA Chnstnus emblems, s h i n i n g form hy 

Santa Qaus m his scarlet coat Aove his sleigh, ^ 

teindcct, between the pillars of Ae Town Hall a ^ 
balcony in Middlcboto, not &t away Every oty -juS 

States, mduding New York, bad Aeir display of 
trees and stars and fairy Iightt r , tb< 

These things ate done not onl’' for Ae chilAen but 
Aild in Ae heart of every gtown up Amencan — Ac 
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boiled businessman who is often very soft inside and the “tough 
guys” who are not nearly so tough as they look. At Qiristmas 
the ordinary American man and woman become diildren again 
and must have their Christmas tree, whatever their age 
may be. 

We had one in my own family for the children, and early 
that morning I heard their shouts of “Happy Christmasr’ and 
the scampering of their feet upstairs. 

Sornebody turned on the radio. One item of news that came 
from it was startling. 

Winston Churchill was at Washington conferring with the 
President. ,On Christmas Eve they had both made 3fuletide 
messages to the nation. 


Churchill’s words held a grim reminder of ''Ur, though he 
spoke of the Christmas spirit and its glad'^s. 

“This is a strange Christmas Eve/’ he^ckim^d, speaking 
after the President. “Almost the whr^ world is locked in 
d^dly struggle; armed with the most weapons which 
saence has devised, the nations adva--® ‘ ‘ * 

Here in the midst of war, raging and-°““S over all the lands 
seas, creeping nearer to our homes, here 

amidst aU these tumults we hav Hie peace of the 

« in each cottage home at' ^ generous heart. 

Therefore we may cast aside 

and dangers which beset us’ children an 

evening of happiness in a worJ 

^ve their night of fhn and I^hter. Let the gifts of Father 
Christmas delight their olav grown-ups share to the 

^ their unstinted pleasu" 

tea tasks and formidable Tv 

aat by our sacrifi rl these same children shall 

not be robbed of thdr H^^ued their right to live 

Pine and ^orl- delivered on the spur of the 

foment! ChurchiU’ ^ t ^ oratory never fails him. 

Put other wn r? ^ the radio on that Christmas morn 

a ftightful r-,^ oame oVjjQt of the day, and I listened to 
&uaui contrast to the 
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them -while childien n etc toghjog and 
X oataumheted Amenean Arniy. eat 

M^ut. teas gnmly fighhag “ 

by the Japanese 

Japanese submarines were sinking Amen 

along the California coast. -vralava and f^S 

Bnnsh troops were losing ground m MaUya an 

back to new lines n«^sace warning 

Almost etety horn oeet the radio J„g Oust 

all avlhan-defence lOiheis to be on ^ fictonesarf 

masndc to pieeent the possibihty of sahottg 

Other places of importance. -noouncers befor 

• Remetilbet Pearl Haibonrl" said the annonnceis 

turning to fj^ig anas carols 

liarkJ the bfraU anffb 
‘ G/o^Sv ete unborn 

The old hymns mbrtted through the air "^1 

cadences while little ^Uow men P . ^ AmeflO® ' 
dnough lungles and 

soldiers heavily outnurtoew^y , , bv shell^^ 

sputtered about them and\he trees w«c s , ^ p^o 

That morning before the^^tmas feast I ^ 

children to Hill top Fann orSlhich I have written 
few gifts to dehvet but found |no one at home. 


' Perhaps they’re m the F 
who always has bnght ideas 
The Fuller House is like at 
same park as the old mansiOQ 
who wears wings It was 
distance away, hut it is an old »■ 
New England style, built of 
fireplaces and old panelling and 


one at nomc, ,r,rtifl 

House,” suggested Mat^n 

Engbrb dower home m to 

but It IS inhabited by w 
!-“^^,Iheheee ftom s^ 

hteenth-centuryhous^n* 

1 with httle rooms and 5- 
■d floors 


w... ^ aun floors gnd th^ 

Martin was quite The family was jper 

parlour was m a litter of sihct ^ colour P 

and cardboard boxes and 
‘ We ve been opening our f" 


’SeUnEr,”=»lI->‘^ 
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Her father had had a Christmas stocking filled "with sweets 
and toys and comic things. 

"America has another visitor besides Santa Claus,” said 
Lydia’s mother, that wise woman who had told me so much 
about American politics and personalities with a liberal, free, 
and humorous mind. 

''Yes,” I answered. “Winston Churchill is here. I heard it 


over the radio. What do you think about it?” 

are hospitable,” she answered. “We like to have 
visitors. It pleases our sense of hospitality. But it is doubly 
good when at such a time as this we get a visitor like Winston 
Chmchill. I think it’s wonderful! We aU think it wonderful. 
It is a great tonic to us.” 


That evening I went to a party on this first Christmas of 
America at war. It was in the town of New Bedford, which 
still has old eighteenth-century houses and old families settled 
for many generations. There were no children present, 
but a crowd of elderly and young who gatliered roimd a giant 
'^ee, with gifts from all to each other. 

My host had been busy with this all day long. 

It Was heart-warming inside this room. There were shouts 
of laughter and delight as the Christmas parcels were opened. 
I was given a New England calendar with many fine photo- 
graphs of New England scenes. I was also given a pocket torch, 
dainty and serviceable. Food was abundant. Drink flowed. All 


v^as very merry and bright, hlost of these people were related 
to each other. It was a privilege to be among them. There was 
Jo, who had gone with me up the Mohawk Trail uttering 
yearns of ecstasy. There was Weezy, her tall, dark sister. 

here was Lydia, their cousin, and many others. The spirit 
of Christmas prevailed. War was shut out from this pleasant 
room. Its grisly spectre was not at the feast. Not visibly. Not 
vuth the touch of a bony finger to chill one down the spine or 
fhe laughter or put sadness into merry eyes, 
one is thinking about the war,” I thought to myself, 
^'o one remembers Pearl Harbour tonight. That is good. We 
^0 like that in England on Christmas Day.” 
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But a young man l^amag against the banisters in this oW 
fashioned house mentioned the unmentionable thing He bad 
a glass of rum punch or some su<h liquid in hxs hand- 
''You know,’ he said, *1 was all wtongl” 

"About whatS ' I asked 


"In what way^ ’ 

“Well, you Imow, my wife has been spending a lot of time 
in avil-defence work and all dsat Air warden stuff First aid 
and ail that Helping to organise things m this small aty I 
used to say to her, It’s all absurd Why do you tire yourself 
out like this for perfectly useless things^ There won’t be an? 
an raids We’re not going to be touched by this war * Then 
Feail Harbour happened, God awfiill” 

'Tflgbtftil” 

W^, I said to my wife, *1 take it all back. You were ogbj 
and I was wrong’ That’s what I said, and that’s what I 
mean." 


He looked at me gravely before taking a sip out of hi* f®® 
punch or whatever was m his glass 
Then he laughed. 

"This is Chnstaus,’’ he said. ‘T said to my wife, T give you 
twenty four hours That’s for Chastmas After that wc rt 
gomg to take this war senoosly ’ I’m la it — up to the neck ’ 
He put his hand up to Ins neck, marking the caact spot u? 
to which the wax had reached him. 

He was a fine looking fellow, and his Bictory was already 
omg war work with goveinmcnt contracts to keep them busy 
fr^tly he spoke about Churdull’s visit. 

It s very gaUant of him to come," he said. ' We should 
wT”? ““yo'is if President Roosevelt went to Europe.’ 
e drifted bad., mto the room 

1 tuve some good news for the fiunily,’’ said Lydia’s sist« 
^ * pretty gul sitting hack in an armchair with a little 
« tfaq end of a suck. 

‘7r' * my dear® asked my host, who was her uncle 

* going happen la June, Unde Tom." 
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"Well done, my dear. That’s fine.” 

■ There was another girl present, equally pre^, equally 
young, Patty by name, who soon would be presenting my host 
with his first grandchild. 

No one said: Isn’t it a bad time to bring babes into the 
world? Is one justified in bringing a little innocent into this 
life which is so murderous and so full of evil and agony and 
death? That thought crossed my mind and then was thrust 
away. Perhaps these children, shortly to be born, would escape 
all perils and be the heirs to a New Age after World War II, 
when human intelligence may have decided to prevent such 
a thing happening again, ever, and may have planned out a 
better way of life for everyone, with a fair share of life s gifts 
in comfort and decency and beauty and spiritual values. In 
any case women bring their babes into the world with faith 
and joy, whether there be wars or plagues or famines, because 
of that vital urge, that desperate human heroism which ensures 

survival to the human race. „ -j 

"You’re eating nothing and you’re drinking nothing, said 
Jo quite untruthfuUy, offering me one glass on a tray of 
glasses, ^ 

It was a good Christmas party. Charles Dickens would have 
liked it. 

On the morning after Christmas Day, for the first time 
ip American history, there was an extraordinar}' session oi: 
Congress called by the President to hear an address of a 
distinguished stranner. , , 

Yhat "stranger” was the Right Honourable Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

The address 'was given in the Senate Chamber be^ ore ^ o 
bouses. The galleries were crowded with a distmgmshed 
audience of foreign diplomats, judges of the Supreme Court, 
cabinet ministers, and officials of state. 

Churchill was in good form. That is to say he was rnarve - 
ious, as an old orator who is a master of the art of playing on 
human emotion, rolling out sonorous phrases, buildmg up a 
'«dvid picture of world affairs, scarifying his enemies, inspiring 
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his fnco^. and giving a 

These seMoes eongreesmen of „ee . 

eeithout then own gifts of ooto^ g. ^ ^ who 
pnbhe entoce m then own ®“ K",'^ He held 

La them spellbonnd It «ss . bines of the 

them m deep sttennon ss he otitW * „,l„,ea 

we, with eandoue and ™ of dien 

his irony, his ndioile. Jtni ^tnet by his coofi'5“'“ “I 
own enemies and his They w ♦,.,nb!e admissions of 

fioal victory balanced by his frank and ^ted them, 

present weakness and at ease m this 

after easting them down He ^ ^ 


after casting them down nc w ; ^ i^o^ge they 

American assembly He . He knew the 

understood because ^ Engh*^^ 

American nund and mood and yet spok to 

as the leader of the 

in their darkest hours and had ^th m his co g 
when all seemed lost , - aeuon 

It was not otatoty of the United 

stranger who stood before the tepte ^ 

States was a nun of aetton In two ^ otl^ wtth 

command moved ships and men a o . ^ faded a* 

success— thought out pbns of ^.-y-andlagg''^ 

times because subordinates did not think so q 7 , th^ 

behind his orders For forty years he had been t«^ ^ 

scenes of history and pbymg a great part Hia 

impetuous Hotspur, a danng Rupert, advenwous as 
and sutesman, always ready to take great ns __,„te Iif'= 

I had seen the energy of this amazing iMU P , 
and out of office before World War H 1 ha ^pe , th< 

him in his country home when I had some ^ _ though 

weakness of out An Force deeply alarming ^ 
he might want to have — and then found be alrea 7 g 

He was restless and untmng smoking . jie had 

he walked me round his estate, showing *he 
cemented with his own hands and the walls he ha 
his own hands \ Wheievcr there was a mce paddo 
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buiit a high -wall round it, for the fun of laying bricks. He 
had built his own studio, where he paints pictures with 
passionate enthusiasm. “I regard a day as ill-spent,” he told 
me, “unless I have painted two pictures.” Two pictures! 
Most professional artists would be content with painting two 
pictures in two months, but not Winston Qiurchill, who has 
written more books than most authors, while getting his 
material for them as Sea Lord, or Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as Cabinet Minister or Leader of the Opposition, as Secretary 
for War, or political free lance. 

Now, as Prime Minister of England, he faced the American 
Senate and House and told them the things they wanted 
most to know. 

He paid a tribute to the American nation for the calmness 
with which it took the first shock of war. 

f should like to say bojv much I have heeft impressed and encouraged 
ky the breadth of view and sense of proportion I have found in ail 
quarters over here to which I have bad access. Anyone who did not 
understand the sh^e and solidarity of the United States might easily 
have expected to find an excited, disturbed, self-centred atmosphere, 
u’lth all minds fixed upon the novel, startling, and painful episodes of 
sudden war as it hit America. . . . But here in Washington 1 have 
found an Olympian fortitude, which, far from being based upon com- 
pjaceny, h only the mark of an inflexible purpose and the proof of 
a sure, well-grounded confidence in the final outcome. 

Renewing the past, he did not shirk the admission of Brirish 

Weakness. 


have indeed to be thankful that so much time has been panted 
to {IS. Xf (germary had tried to invade the British Isles after the 
•collapse of France in June 1540, and if Japan bad d.eclared war on 
the British Empire and the United States at about tbs same time, no 
°ue can sy what disasters and agonies might not have been our lot. 
^t now, at the end of December 1941, our traryfermationfrom easy- 
peace to total war efficiency has made very great progress. 
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He desmbed the building up of Bnnsh war piodu®™ 
Its increasing wagKt and power 


Sun 1 am tb s Ihul na ut un tit » 

tuT^kuhtb bat Zu «, ut a r„ amt tur tnrtstb -W '*< 
and toils art rot hoof'd our tnduraict 


He spoke sombrely of the dangers disasters 

and the Umted Sutes and Paofic 

^oidd happen m ^ attained only bj 

because the victones in Ubya ^ as to the 

sending all the available weapons there 
aid of Russia and difficultly 

After en aiulysis of those 'T''^ me be dol' 

of thetr dispotel m the nght pUees « f ^ to 

with the hfe hue of the Atbnoc, the ^ 
come and the geneial strategy of the rear ^ j ^ 
he turned again to the htoader issues and spohe non 
worthy of femembraoce 


iUmbtn tftbt Smtt, 

too 1 will turu far tn mtmtut mn from tk nmt 


tnts I wtll turn Jor one momeni j' 
stons of the pruent to the Invader spares of t t ju . 

uJt w, an ttstbtrfanug a gnup '/ „ ier 
ruin Here we art toptber defending all that to free . 

Twice in a single generation tbe eatastropbe of wot „ncUd oiet 
upon us Tutee in our Ifettme has tbe long arm oj ja , 

across the oceans to bring tbe United Slates into ^ 
battle If we bad kept toptber after tbe last war ij w 
common measures for our strfetp tb s renewal of tbe 
bate fallen upon us a.— 

Do we not owe it to oursehes to our cbtldren fit 

kind to make sure that these catastrophes do not 
th rd timel It has been proved that pestilences mig 
Old World which carry tbetr destrvctxse ravages into tbe S>4tw 
from wb cb once they are afoot tbe New> World eamot tsca^ . 

Day and prudence al ke command first that tbe germ 
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haired and revenge should be constantly and vifflantly curbed and 
treated in good time and that an adequate organisation should he set 
up to make sure that the pestilence can be controlled at its earliest 
begnning before it spreads and rages throughout the entire earth. 

Five or six years ago it would have been easy, without shedding a 
drop of blood, for the United States and Great Britain to have insisted 
the fulfilment of the disarmament clauses of the treaties which 
Germany signed after the Great War. 

And that also would have been the opportuniy for assuring to the 
Germans those materials, those raw materials, which we declared in 
the Atlantic Charter should not be denied to any nation, victor or 
uanquished. 

Fhe chance has passed. It is gone. Prodigious hammer strokes have 
been needed to bring us together today. 

If you will allow me to use other language, I will say that he must 
indeed have a blind soul who cannot see that some great purpose and 
design is being worked out here below, of which we have the honour to 
ihe faithful servants. 

It is not ffven to us to peer into the mysteries of the future. Still 
I avow my hope and faith, sure and inviolate, that in the days to 
^ome the Bntish and American people will, for their own safety 
and for the good of all, walk together in majesty, in justice, and in 
peace. 

That speech of Winston Chviichill was heard by millions of 
^ericans over their radio sets. They liked it. It was, I was 
to d by some of them, a tonic to them, and very heartening, 
t was also thought-provoking. 

■'J^t we like about Churchill,” said one of my ftiends, 
his refusal to paint in rose-coloured tints the chances of 
spare us the ugly truth. During this 
^tistmastide we are not dwelling on that side of the picture. 

0 allowing ourselves a little forgetfulness for the chil- 
^ s sake and our own. It may be the last Christmas for 
®ome of us — for many of our young men. But tomorrow we 
■ face all those grim things of which Churchill spoke. He 
a great man. It is splendid to have him here. It is a pledge 
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for the future comradeship of out two tuuoos One day we 

will tmlce a peace together, as now we mike war ” 

So the American Qmsttim of 1941 came to an end- The 
children had had their day The sleigh bells of Santa Qaus 
&ded out. 
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Th Xear of Fafe 

I SAW the new year in with my family and friends^ LakeviUe, 
Massachusetts, in the old house of my bro er an 

There were a few visitors from the outside 
known playwright Russel Crouse and his wife, Ahson bnum, 
a French girl, Denise, who had come over as a refugee, and 

two young men from Harvard. . 

My brother brewed some rum^ punch, very co o g 

a cold night. The playwright, assisted by the young m 

Harvardfand, other voluLers were busy for 
with the ancient custom of popping corn over a e 
logs. He burned his fingers but hdd on r ^ 

of the corn-popping machine, which was hke a ° J 
tvith a steel ige at the end of it. Someone held a paper over 

his head to shield his face. j tn a 

The beautiful Phoebe, sister of Lydia, e ge ^ 

corner of the fire to cook marshmallows on bits of sue . 
fiin of the thing is to snatch the matstoa ow ro 
without getting a sticky mess on one's fingers. e 
the thing is to pop it into one’s mouth regardless o 

or cinders. , 

We played some games of questions ^ 

ts^hght and I took handfuls of popcorn ^ 

was the good of cooking popcorn an o 

fece and hands unless somebody ate it? , , its 

I looked around this room with its would the 

open hearth fire and its o^two Harvard 

New Year bring to each one of them? ^ a 

young men would be tagged for the ° E^'lndies 

year s time they might be fightmg m the hands 

or Syria or France.'^Lydia, with those long, sensiU 
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would be an airwoman Phoebe would lose bet 


would be an airwoman tha 

would be elsewhere This sanctuary in 
old house of peace, upon whose walls my ^ * 

many of his own paintings of bloc skies and bill p 
FtarL, was no longer outside ^e a^e of 
dared up to the American coast line. The pnee of 
have to be paid even in hlassaehusetts There wo 
peace of mind in the coming year, no testfuJiicss ^ 

It was nearly midnight when my btodict mov 
the radio 


“In a few seconds ne saia ^ 

We stood waiting At the turn of the switdi 
New York came though to this firdit room 
dancing and singing and shouting in Times . 

were ongtng Oowds were cbeetmg One could 
noise of the tumult - ^ 

AB over the United Smes people were waiting to= ^ 
coming of the New Year X thought of all those ones 
visited— San Franasco, Fort Wonh> Texas, I-ejongton, 
tucky, Oklahoma City; Chicago— and many mote, 
mind I had the vision of all those people I had mc^ 
seeching crowds m the streets, all the vastness of mis 
continent with its vaticqr of ta«s, colour, types A 
people. A nughty big natioa A hundred and thirty 
souls awaiting a Year of Fate They were aware of that 
was no longer any illusion in thar minds AU those dou 
uncertainties, and evasions of reality which I had met 
travek had now gone with die wind They knew 
this coming year would he 6Ued with gnna drama tou 5 
their lives closely, taking theix lives, perhaps, taking their so 
Never before, since the Ovil War, had the American 
stood on the threshold of a New Year so fateful as this 
Gvii Wat Itself was not so stupendous la its test of 
and endurance as lha call from Destiny The United So 
were challenged and meoaced by world powers 
their purpose and luthlessoess Already they had scored 
first hits, below the belt at Pearl Harbour Anything migW 
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happen. Invasion. Bombing raids over American cities. Naval 
battles off the American coast. 

There was silence in the room, and the crowds in New York 
■WMc hushed. Qocks struck tu'elve. 

‘^‘Nineteen forty-two!” said my brother, looking into my 
eyes. 

^ We Joined hands and sang, very feebly and inharmoniously, 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 

‘Nineteen forty-two,” said the playwright “What does it 
mean to us?” • 


One of the women gave a little, deep sigh. It was my sister- 
m-Iaw, Jeanette, our hostess. She was deeply moved, I think, 
but tried to laugh it off, this sense of emotion. 

Why do we make so much fuss about an arbitrary date 
m the calendar?” she asked. “The Chinese have a di&rent 
New Year’s Day. It makes no difference.” 

^^That would 1942 mean to the American people? 

That question was answered by President Roosevelt, on 
January 6, in a speech which excited and staggered the world. 

He had been conferring with Winston Churchill on the 
S^d strategy of the war. He had conferred witli his admirals 
generals and many of his experts. He had made great 
^ns, there in the quietude of the White House. With Winston 
Churchill he had agreed on unity of command in the various 
Zones. He had drawn closer the bonds of alhance with 
ussia and China. Twenty-six nations had given him the 
^Hnce of their support in the common cause. 

He had made plans for his own people and for the part 
Would have to play in the World War. He told them 
what 1942 would mean to them. 

^e war, he said, would be long and hard and bloody. 

The enormous potentialities of American production would 
■ve to be put into complete and total fulfilment. 


TUs production of ours in tbs United States must be raised far 
present levels, even tbosigb it me^ mean tbs dislocation of the lives 
occupations of millions of our mvn people. We must raise our 
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sights all along tbi proiutUon lax Ut roman sxf it cannot 

It must be dorx, and we bate urJertakest to do it 

The Picsident then amiotW 

to the mind, vast, audaaous Temfic ui their 

I toe jutl sM « kllir of JimmnU 
and agencies oj our Gaenment ordenrg t a 

Vast to tnenase our production rate sirf. 

thisjear we shall produce 45000 

more than the goal we set ajear and a ha fa^) The rate of 

eombat planes, bombers, dm bombers, p ^ 

increase will be maintained and continued so t ^ * Wj 

shell produce laj 000 planes, sretudsng 100 000 com p 

A roar of cheers rose from the crowded benches of Cong«« 

Second to increase our production rate of tanh so 
sear, 1941, we shall product 4^,000 tanks, and to con 
so that next jear, i<34^,we shall proda.e 


The American Congress cheered again, hoarsely^ 

Ard third to increase our production rate of 

rapidly that in tbisyear,i^z,we shall produce 10,000 ej ’ qqo 

continue that increase so that nextyear, 194J. shall product }5, 

antiaircraft gtats 


The cheers of Congress arose again in a storm of appla'^ 

Fourth to tnenase our production rate of merchant ships 
that in thisjear, 1941, we shall build eight million deadweig 
compand with th 1941 computed production of ore mi ^ 

hundnd thousand, and finally we shall continue that tnenase so t 
year, \^4i^nesballbtaldttttmtllunitonsofsbipping 
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The President received a tremendous ovation after this 
amasdng pronoimcement. 

He paused for a moment to calculate the effect of this 
gigantic armament programme upon the minds of his enemies. 

These fifftres, and similar figtresfor a mtdtiiiide of other implements 
of war, will gve the Japanese and the Nanfs a little idea of what they 
accomplished in the attack at Pearl Harbour, and I rather hope that all 
these figures which I have gven will become knowledge in Germany and 
Japan, 

It was at the words ‘Tearl Harbour” that he was interrupted 
2nd had to wait for the end of his sentence. The representatives 
of the nation gave a volley of applause, long and loud, before 
he resumed. 

Our task is hard; our task is unprecedented, and the time is short, 
^e must strain every existing armament-producing faculy to the 
utmost. IPg micst convert every available plant and tool to war pro- 
duction. That goes all the way from the geatest plants to the smallest, 
from the huge automobile industry to the village macbitre shop. 

The House of Representatives became silent for a few 
oioments. They seemed to be thinking out the meaning of all 
tWs to the ordinary way of life in the United States. It wodd 
niean that the whole industry of the nation would be applied 
to -war. There would be little left for the things of peaca 
Something even more dramatic followed in the Presidents 
speech. 

T^e cannot see the war in a defertsive spirit. As our power and 
resources are filly mobilised we shall carry the attack against the enemy. 

shall bit him and bit him again wherever and whenever^ we can 
reach him. We must keep him far from ortr shores, for we intend to 
^ringtbis battle to him on bis own home gourrds. 

Anrerican armed forces must be used in any place in all the world 
U’here it seems advisable to engage the forces of the enemy. In some 
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easts these operations wll ht ^ensspe, in order to protect positions 

In ether cases these operations mil be ojpensne, in order to strike ot 
the common enemy, s lib a titv to bis complete encirclement and 
eventual total defeat American armed forces vsll be on all the oetans, 
helping to fftard the essential communicalsons nhicb art vital to the 
united nations 


Gone •were all Umitations of aid to Bntain. Gone -were all 
testncuons of defensive zones 


Amertcait land and air and sea forces sutll take positions in the 
British Isles, nbicb constitute an essential fortress in this ppeat norld 
struggle 

American armed forces mil help to protect this hemssphert and 
help alto to protect bases autttdt of tbit hemisphere nbifb could he used 
for an attack on the Americas 

If any of our enemies from Europe attempt long-range mis ^ 
suicide squadrons of hembingplanet, they mil ^ so only in the hep* V 
temerising our people and dimpling our morale Our people are net 
afraid of that ^e knov that ne mtpf base to pay a heavy pnct fit 
^tmllp<y thspnetmthamll Wbateverthtpnee.ttua 
musand times vortb it No matter what our enemttt m their 
desperationmay attempt todotOttS,iuen ill say, astbepeo pie of Landm 
ave said, can take ttfr and what a mere ve can me it back an-l 
we wiJlffpe It back, with compound interest 

Cheers m Congress stormed up again This -was what they 
This was what suned their blood This was 
he heroic spmt, raising them out of their seats, lifting 

eit spmt The President continued to stir their emotion 


There wen only some four hundred Vnited States marines who, t« 
dikind. inflicted such 

Men e enemy Some of those suenwtre killed in action, and others 
hhJTt f ^ surmvors of that great fight are 

oni Af ^ Itam tbft ijo mlUon 
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We can well say that our men on the fightingfronts have well proved 
that Americans today are just as rugged and just as tough as any oj 
the heroes whose exploits we celebrate on the Fourth of Jsiy’’ 

Never before had the President spoken vdth suA tremen- 
dous effect. By that one great speech, by tliese glo-wmg wor s, 
by c allin g upon the ghosts of American history,^ y ^ 
promises and pledges on the grandest scale, vn ^ ^ an 
great courage, he killed his critics. There were no critics 
He held this Congress spellbound as he put before em 

tremendous issues the nation had to face. 

\ 

That is the conflict that day and night now pervacles 
compromise can end that conflict. There never has been, an n 
he, a successful compromise between Good and FwtU on y o 
can reward the champions of tolerance and deceny and freedom an j 

When that speech ended President Roosevelt 
with wild enthusiasm. His greatness stood mv e • 
again could caU him a "swindling M^siah. No one ^ ^ 

“Here is a man of words without action, a man wi ^ a 

niind.” His words rang true as steel. They were 'C 

call to his people. He had proved his courage, ® % j 

audacity. No man ever in the world, in all 

announced such vast plans, given such r a 

called for so much toil, wealtli, service, and sacr 

great people. Behind the words was . nlead. 

They were words of power. He command^; e 

"^s-must be done,” he said. “It will be done. We have 

nndertaken to do it.” j « -a-rek 

He called for toil— toil and sweat, would 

Cwenty-four hours a day, in blast furnaces w ^ 

stand above molten metal, in its heat and g j^rjcate tools 
hiachine shops where men would bend or i-acue-Iong 
"piing skill of 

plants where men, and women, ® hammer a rivet 

lines awaiting their moment to screw a b 
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« hdU 0.S or »d»tos 

S»dmg the Bmhed 

-S3 

S“°^sLr"e‘<L^ 

°'S‘.St1^wKtnS mc«ot.d« 

^S“S3?%=: 

®^°f^cause of all eaergy directed to war industiy 

“'^'p'Sr=:°cdIed S»dt hepetd 

^ could be reached and hit That would 

ngoary force but many expeditionary forces ^ 

'^^f^that milhons of young men -would be sent o 
fiSTaU^Sd the world by sea, land, and air A lo°g> 
afd bloody war American mothers would be 
“1 s^Amencan bop would be slam on m^y 
before final victory They would crash o-rer ^ 

They would t>c torpedoed and shelled and dive-bo ^ 
*11 the Seven Seas They would fimg themselves on 

- A . .t. t c »«,1 «wamoS. fago^ 


: Seven Seas They would fimg tnemseivcs « 
, — , stona ^eir way through forests and 
"^^d to hand ^Aidi yellow men, -with fair haired 
^th darkled llahans They would stand on the 

Dover and ’ ’ 
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Europe to liberate many peoples rising in revolt to join them. 
They -would see horrors tmspeakable before the end came. 
They -would fall in foreign lands -while their comrades -went 
on or fought to the last man in many mantraps of death. 

The American educational system, -with its widespread 
opportunity of kno-wledge and culture, would for a time — ^for 
Ae duration of this war — ^be wasted or applied to primitive 
instincts by which a man Vilk his enemy, by every means of 
and craft, lest he be killed himself. The alumni of 
Harvard and Yale, Brown and Princeton, Columbia or Ann 
Arbor would lie in ditches under machine-gun fire and be 
^SS^d, bearded, dirty men, covered by tank oil, -with blood- 
stained bandages on their heads and eyes deep sunk in hoUow 
sockets. Their bodies would be crawling -with vermin, these 
young American gentlemen from nice homes where they were 
taught to wash behind their ears. 

Elderly men, beyond active service abroad, would be guard- 
ing railways, munition plants, power stations, observation 
posts, on nights when the temperature drops below zero, when 
the cold "wind cuts them like a knife, when frozen snow is cold 
to the feet, when ears and noses are frostbitten. 

Young American girls who wanted to have a good time, and 
had had it, would fin d themselves in factories, sorting, packing, 
'ytng, and labelling, for long ho-urs, until their backs ached 
^d their fingers were cramped and fatigue attacked their 
oerves. “Keep at it, bliss Smith. No loafing herel There s a 
Jar on.” Seven days a week. No respite. No letting up. What 
thd the President say? 

fr mtist be done; me have undertaken to do it. 

■Hiat, and much more, was the meaning of the President s 
speech to die American people on January 6, j^4^. He had put 
^ hea-yy burden on them. And they were wilhng to take it, tn 
in courage, in endurance, because in them was the 
spirit of their pioneer forefathers and the ghosts of American 

tory, hard, tough, and heroic. 
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Tie Leaders of the Nation 


I. GRAVE KEWS W VTASHJSGTOM 


Wasihsgton was crowded when I went there two moatHs 
after the declatatiQQ of war Every tram entering Union 
SaaoQ bronght new conoogents of state officials, coatnetofs. 
subcoattactoR, directors of ladustnal companies, and 
the horde of men engaged m the basiness of war 

A picture m the Nw Yorksr caocatnitd the overctowdiag 
of the capitaL ^Tlaoning to be in ^^ashicgton lon^’ asko^ 
a man sluing with three others tn the same bed. 

It was almost as bad as that. Having been put op at the 
htetfopoUtan Qub by the km^ess of my fceod ht Cocii 
da Bois, Amencaa Consul General in charge of the Chiibbcao 
islands, I bad to vacate my room after two nights (I did not 
worry him about that) because of a poor claim, and I ftilai 
to 6^ another room after nngmg up eleven hotels 1 
saved from sleeping m Rock Oeek Park on a ftosty night 
(better than a jungle in hlalaya) by a generous hearted fnend 
of mine who had a cot put up for me in his bedroom at the 
W^ardman Park Hotel. 


Since tny fiot viat to 'Washington on die eve of war 
tragic history had happened, and its shadow lay darkly on 
the minds of many pec^U with whom I talked in the capioh 
«and especially those of my own nation serving on Boosh 
missions and commissions I amved there at a time when 
^e war ifl the I^afic was gomg against us, terribly 0^^ 
forces in Su^pore, which we had regarded as our stronger 
fosuon, were making their last desperate stand ag^ 
f^helmmg foras of the httle yeUow men. The aty wis 
and women and diildren w«c 
evacuated under that fire from Japanme dive bombers- 
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Our air bases ia Malaya had been captured or destroyed. Our 
men, fighting and dying in that shambles, had but litde air 
support. Only a few heroic boys challenged the flocks of 
Japanese airmen who came over by day and night widi new 
loads of high esplosives. The promise of reinforcement^ 
constantly made, had not been fulfilled to any ^ent wMc 
would make a difference to the beleaguered garrison, to to 
fight to the death and obeying orders with a toowledge o 
doom — boys who had not had their fair share of life. For most 
of them it was only a question of days or hours before they 
died in that mantrap. How had it happened? ^at ghasdy 
blunders had been made? Had the Brass Hut mind, wi its 
incurable overconfidence, its belief in the old schoo tie, its 
contempt of those damned little yellow men, f^ed to oresee , 
the danger or prepare for it? So friends of mine in Washii^ton 
were asking each other, angrily and bitterly,^ and, I j 
unfairly. It was only two months since the disaster at Pearl 
Harbour and the Japanese attack. It takes three months ^ 
British ship to reach the southwest Pacific by way o c 
Cape. 

General Douglas MacArthur was making a heroic last 
stand in the Philippines, holding on to Corregidor again^ 
immense odds. He, too, had received no reinforcem^ts, and 
every day the Japanese were extending their line of at^ck, 
vdth raids and. landings on many islands of the Dutch hast 
Indies and a threat to the Burma Road. The Allied Fleet ^ a 
many enemy ships in the Macassar Straits. Amenc^ 
fi^g fortresses had done good work here and there, ut e 
picture of the Pacific was one of Japanese supremacy y > 
sea, and air, and the Amenczn nation was shockcd^d dis- 
mayed by this revelation of their own weakness and failme o 
strike back. It was not in line with their tradition. ny 
fuspected that the report on Pearl Harbour, frightful oug 
i<- Was in its admission and condemnation of unprcpa^c 
and inefficiency, had not revealed the fhU truth of naval loss«. 
Cfhat rumour, whispered in Washington when I ’ 

Was denounced by the President as a wicked lie.) 
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r^c was bcwsldssad and dastaasscd bj d.s h»«ba»o 

co»»a«« "f ^„TcS=S=^-f>^' 
SST&'t.d Sfo! NcfS 

their -wheels . news.” said one of 

T find only one comfort in the war 
them. ‘ and « s voiy comformg ^ having found 

‘1 wish you would tell me, 1 an* 

’^'Watlahad sod. b<,no» ” he sa.d. ■ 

When you-ve got as low as bottom Befote 

I was not so sure that we had w Sehamhonf 

I left Waahlogton toe ™ *' of Brest «id go* 

Cittutnau, and Pnn^ ^ PP Stiaits o£ Dover Before 

tough the EngbshOre^elM^eStm ^ 

I left Washington friends of nune were h 

menace to India gloot^y xt^M-nnolitan Qub I oT« 

Sitting in a deep dxair m the ? unaware of the 

heard a convenauon between two Amcncans, ^ 

proximity of an Englishman if »,.n much” said onn of 

^ Winston ChurchiU repeats himself too 

lookmg up &om his newspaj^r ^ 
another One csracuauon after another bare 

Surely to God,” said the ojier “un, ^7 ‘J^^tbear 

evacuated those women and dal^ mon g .jbe 

to thmk of It— embarking undu ^ ^i^ys m 

Enghsh seem to have no foresight, and th y 

It was P^idcnt Roosevelt, -with whom ^ 
an intervie^. who was most generous in defe^ 

and the E^hsh when be spoke of these thm^ Club 

about thetSl^thaa those gentlemen in the Metropo 
He had no -word of blame t riab. 

1 thfc coloured potter outside the MetropoUtan 


Not did thi 
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v?ho seemed to think it necessary to speak some words of 
comfort to an English visitor, 

'“Don’t you worry, Gibbs,” he said. '^Everything am com- 
ing all right for your folks and mine. There’s bad news over 
the radio, but it don’t deject me. No sit! The Bible must sure 
be fulfilled. The Lord will take cate of this war. Yes sir!” 

His brown hand gripped my arm in a friendly way. Perhaps 
he thought I looked downcast. I was, not only on account of 
trorld news but because I had just lost my chequebook. 

On my way to the Senate Office Building to see Senator 
Byrd of Virginia another cabdriver was good enough to give 
me the benefit of his knowledge and wisdom. 

We were caught unprepared,” he said. “We’re sdll im- 
prepared, because it takes time to catch up. And our people 
don’t understand yet. They’re all asleep. Everything seems 
such a long lyzy off. The Philippines? What do they know 
about the Philippines? Of course they get a kick out of General 
HcArthur’s great stand. Fine stuff for the radio! They want 
lo make him the next President. Mr. Wendell WiUkie wants to 
him Commander-in-Chief or something of the kind. 

Glamour Boy of the American people. That’s all right. 
He deserves it. But they don’t understand that their lives are 
danger. They don’t understand that we’re going to lose this 
^^^^unless we take it more seriously. They don’t understand 
Nothing. They’ll have to get it into their heads somehow 
■ ^otk, more suffering, lots of blood, everythmg different 
their lives, before the end comes.” 


2. SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 

^ cloudlessly blue sky and bright sunshine over 
ashington, though a cold wind blew, when I went up the 
^§bt of white steps leading to the Senate Office BuHdmg, 
I hajj appointment with Senator Byrd of Virginia. 
I tuyself in a great marble hall with long corridors 

out of it. A derk at a desk gave me the number of the 
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taken to him. , Admimsttanon 

I knew him to be a keen ^ -nj its ftilnm, « 
because of its long delay m P**P*?^ js a youngish, 
he thinks, to folfU the ptoducoon pled^ « > ^ 


middle-aged man with a £«h-co®p^ 

eyes In the background of his Me tb« « 

Vugima and its warm sun over miles of jj^tnet he 

a brief career as a “^^P^PT^^^ iSlte, and tint 

became one of the biggest app egt mven him a fio* 

epenar hf. to .o.*=d >“ 

physique So it seemed to m , fnr ten years and ^ 

But he served m the Vttgtn^ S«“‘= ‘ am to^ 

Na^Xr. ccn»«d.« 

all the facts behind the scenes ,-Mned to have hked 

He had read acme of my taoka “ „*er ma» 

them, and aae had not talked for g ^ Pg of 

^ na to shake hands tnth .ne beeanse he ^ 

ntymaden He «a a tall, lean Vngmu congteatmao 

A WllhsRoheitson. rn thismckcdaradi 

‘ There arc no more Goes of Refuge m 


he said, alludmg to one of roy novels jj^dc 

After that pleasant interruption— it is g 
faends through one s books— I was left J^sive. 

Senator Byrd, whom I found bodi diarming 
with an alert mind cnucal but constructive, 

^"TS^e'^ev'STi^rtothePtea.dent-sfo^^P^f^^ 
he told me. “But ever smcc this war began in , 
that the American people moved m a sense ot —pared 
and were awakened to the gnm facts of our unp ^j- 

a 1- k . oTM.nmons proou'- . 


. - sraKcncQ u» uic *-■ — — ^mduCUOO 

The and 6gorcs about out munitions p« ^ ^ 
a*, n -p — iw Vtiew them. ^ 


s ihe and tigorcs atxiut oui b 

n seemed deplorable if one really knew 
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Aey were not made available, and the President’s high op- 
twustic estimates were not realised in the actualities of pro- 
duction. He could have had tlie people with Itim two 5fears 
ago, ^er the fall of France. We should have driven ahead 
taen in making aeroplanes and tanks. But we let the years 
pass.” 

I was reminded of Winston Churchill’s campaign in tlie 
House of Commons for a stronger Air Force and his cry of 
r^ret for “the years tliat the locusts have eaten.” This senator 
^ Virginia had uttered the same plea and tlie same warnings. 
He summed up his previous warnings in November of 1941, 
a month before Pearl Harbour, in an article for the Reader’s 
digest showing the poor results of American production up 
to date and startling the big American public — '^fifteen million 
ptople read that publication,” he told me — by this revelation, 
^ ch was completely opposed to the optimism and propa- 
ganda with wKich they had been supplied by officials. 

figures were never seriously challenged,” he told me. 
•^y could not be denied.” 

^ey were alarming figures then, and the weakness of the 
mted States when attacked by Japan was due to their signi- 
ucance. The supplies to Great Britain were “pitifully 
toa equate,” he declared. In spite of all the money voted 
^nerously by the American people, only a few scanty products 
anally reached England — in dire need of bombers, tanks, 

I ships, and antiaircraft guns two years after the war 

h ^°^-^^^utican home defence and war needs no more 

^ een done. In September 1940 the American forces had 
£ .J fifty-six four-engined heavy bombers. In the year that 
owed, said Senator Byrd, only two hundred others were 
^0 need, although the President announced five hundred a 

“^"uth as the goal 

^^gatds merchant ships. Senator Byrd said in his Reader s 
article that in the two years since Hitler invaded Poland 
na^ Government had produced no more ocean ton- 

sel^ a Britain had lost in two months of war. In the 

year of World War II the United States had produced 
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only fiftcfo hnndted light cmU ddiTH 

4o goods 

vni speed Up to a few xchile the woiW ^ 

^5-as produODg tniUions of hsuiy 

m flames ” "the veais that the loccsts 

l.^f^i-biiTJ't^ot^lSns.otBytd.bcntd.cp.ts.^ 

“^■llXlIon IS Sttppmg o^' 
busy nftct the Jipmese amct- Give ns 
dncnon and It tnll begin to telL ^ doobtM 

Bnt I ™ dioppointa to . Joptaes this jot. , 

uhethel the Piesident's figoie5-6o.ooo sinppmc- 

4, .000 «»U this Test, a te ^pS^be 

coild redly be fulfilled. They might be oret.op 

IS gcmg on m the 

I ashed. "What do *ey has happen^ 

"They are stunned and shocked t>y j.-eind it* ‘ 
the Paaflc.” he answered ‘ should d=» 

^ere told by a very high puhUc offiaal that we 

up the Japs in ninety days” no mil* ^ 

^Hc hughed a little bittcdy, but there was no 

, ^ "Why was this don^” he asked “I ^ ‘ c^* 

1 up Bnush morale, but there was 00 need o , , .,ys3t to 
' can take the truth. They have proved it. They «jhJt 

hve in a fool’s paradise. Not do the AmOTcan^peo 
IS why 1 tned to awake them to the teal facts SeO** 

We spoke of the future. In that quiet —j^re wd 

Office Buildng in Washington, on a day when 
fighting desperately m the hst ditthes, this scnatoi o 
looked aheail at Ac shape thmgs to cotM jss. 
candid vision unclouded by any rose-coloured spe^ta 
"The Bntisk arc hard pressed,” he said "They 
bits of their Empire already There may be worse to 
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Their shipping losses hamper all their efforts, and our own 
production of merchant ships is not too fast.” 

He asked me a question. 

What will be the future social state of England after the war? 

Wespoke about the possibility of state socialism and a swing 
to &e Left. The idea did not appeal to him. 

Would you not lose your liberties?” he asked. “Would 
not state socialism break up all your traditions?” 

What about Russia?” he asked. “We regard Russia’s war 
coa^bution as priceless, and we must back Russia to the limit 
du^g the war, but our inherent opposition to Communism is 
going to make post-war dealine: with Russia a very delicate 
problem.” 


Because of future political troubles, amounting to social 
teyolution, he thought the President made a mistake in “slam- 
his critics and going down into their states to attack 
em. "He ^5 j-q defend the Constitution.” 

After the war,” he said presently, “there should be a 
oset co-operation between the United States and Great 
ntain. We must act together to prevent economic chaos and 
s ^e out a decent peace and world order.” 

He spoke of American industry and the wartime conditions 
^^_^^^ticised the amount of profit being made by the inanu- 

. psr cent profit on each contract is far too much,” he 
^ ' The plan of fixing the percentage of profit on each indi- 
^ r^contractpyramids the net profits ofthe corporation itself, 
o that the actud profit on the invested capital, which is the 
j pterion, may be many times more than ten per cent, 
give only a brief summary of our conversation, which 
°vered many topics. I found it deeply interesting, for here 
a naan who was a truthteller, very candid, very critical, 
yet with a constructive and liberal mind, not cramped by 
tical prejudice or poisoned by personal ambition. I was 



Ms hist 


•Ory. Before this war ends, and afterwards, the world 
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^ h«i mud. about bun, 1 » ^u^of m* 

bcmg ftatitst and and that ts a good 

aaacnc, Ha « a Etntl'-rjS^to think, and ton- 
type In his apple otchatds ha M ^ ^ 

in his oha««"’ P“*“P’',’“,Xbtought him close <0 


j the tSADER OP l-ABOUR j 

. bleat wioJ 1 

*■ It u,-as half past nina m ’"j “^UmTi Mma Woik® 
blowing, when I went tound to the umi 
Building m Washington to see a ““ ^j„jnulbtganht 
„ iThead of die mod ad^ “i 

oons), genetaUy tegatded “ ^ and defended d 

Amencaa Ubour and-by big dangeiou* » 

capieal-as a die leldetship of ]»“ 

the Amenan way of life when undel the lea 

^S^MumywasbotnmSaodand 

of the Lienem. Labour '“dees jara born 

and came out m then youth to the United „„ a good 

the Labour mOTement thet^ 1 / Scotland, and 

deal to the Trade Union tradioon m EngUno, 

Wales . , „ Rir Murt»^> 

“Here is a true-born Yorkshircman, .m^ry day 
introducing me to his second in-comm^a ^ and 

lunchhe orders roast beef mth potatoes, the 

natural gravy ‘Don’t forget the natural gravy, 
waiter” 

1 bad a friendly recepuon in the United ^ , j^jd toy 

Building Strange as it may seem, these men 
books Because of that— or m spite of mat j 

exceedingly kind and cordial to me I found I'm 
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square-shouldered, ruddy-complesioned Scot ■with most 
pleasant manners, a sense of humour, and a candid way of 
speech. The American women who are afiraid of thfe C.I.O. as 
a revolutionary body would fall for him and lose their fear. 

Tell me something about Ajnetican Labour conditions,” 
I asked him presently. “How are they affected by this war?” 

“The chief effect,” said Mr. Murray, “is ■ffie temporary 
^splacement of labour owing to the switch-over of industry 
to war production. About four million men are affected. There 
Me now sis million unemployed in the United States. As a 
Diatter of fact, there were five million before the defence 
pto^mme^ still left over from the depression. This transition 
penod will last from two to eleven months. Meanwhile we are* 
daiming an unemployment benefit of twenty-four dollars 
instead of sixteen dollars as at present allowed. That’s what we 
Me pressing for in Congress, as you may have seen. We don’t 
to raise wages unfeirly to an inflationary level, but 
American bdustry can well afford that.” 

He spoke about the variations in wages in the United 
Htes owing to the differences in climatic, agricultural, and 
«“al conditions. Down South, of course, they ate especially 
noticeable — and deplorable — o'wing to coloured labour and 
■^Poor standard of living. The C.I.O. wants to eliminate these 
snrepandes and raise the poorer communities to the general 
% ' of their programme. 

tmembering the' opinion of Senator Byrd that industry 
making too much profit out of the war, I asked Mr. 
^ny what his own views were on this point. 

„ ■^'^nstry is getting outrageous profits,” he answered, 
as mucdi 'as ij to 20 per cent. The government 
^ sidies of War industries really amount to a theft from the 
tion. There is profit-taking all do'wn tiie line — contractors, 
brokers, and middlemen, piling up the cost 
e consumer. Take a big corporation like Bethlehem Steel, 
gets 5-|. milhon dollars in contracts and makes a profit of 
makes it impossible for a factory hand, 

^ , °y rising prices, to reconcile his o-wn scale of wages with 
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these immense profits It « w 

badblood-i^ta**' Jo"' ™ ^ ^ ^on, Bpcoallj m 
I asked Mr b^y J „crcasmg 

labour ranbs, regarding frankness 

He answered with B°“* ''nni'> ^ ^ people weie 

.‘Before Deeember 7 Sta J They ]«• 

utterly unaware of any threat I imaginauon bob 

couldn't reahse it. '' *2kOT helped that ignorance “ 
uonist spokesmen “\Ebb aftM a; diey shi 

prevail by loose sp«e^ S war is a long «»T 

■Hitler isn’t too bad “y ^ • c m the PaoSc 

and none of out b^css j ^le Philippines? ‘Ibey’ 

litUeyeUowman bo-b" '^fbcll? bet ^ 

always been a darned Son with our own 

Phlbppinesgo Ufskeepoutoft^^oS 

,ob ■ That’s how a lot °f Pf’P'l^j S„ai to the peopl' o”' 

‘ The Goaemment didn t tell ‘be ^ ^le peopb 
heie They built^ a f^'^ken OTih all tight. |a« 

know the facti They eoold have taken tn 

as thft British did ’* ri n u utRtng ^ 

Labour is behind this war ° has pdei 

workers to invest m „„ paetfism ot hcl^' 

enormous sums m that -way ,_„,e «£ winning *bis 
driving energy m die one gnm . p pf L , Amtncan 

come v^hat may In Vhould be no stnk« 

Labour adopted a tcsolutioii *^* *^“ , .^^jU never quit. 

for the durauon of the conmet Tbeykno^ 

however much sacrifice is demanded fro life-or-dea* 

now-after Singapotc-that they are m for 

an idea that they were being ^ >1' 

mumuon mdustnes and working a I.wsoapcrs bavi 

Murray put me nght on that point ^ ‘^esn 

given a wrong impression about that ” he to 
still woikmg a forty hour week ” „Qb the 

^e discussed the fotuie. and out foresatf ^ 

same line as that I had had with Senator Byrd H 
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internal political struggle in the United States and in England. 

i^^e are certain groups who have funny ideas over 
ncre,” he said. 

He did not go into details about those ''funny ideas,” but 
gnwsed that he meant Communists on one side and Fascists 
1 ^people who have lost their faith in democracy 

2n elieve in the despotism of the Right or Left. 

in ^ to think that some form of state socialism was 

^ta le in England, owing to the necessity of pooling wealth 
^resources for national survival; 

Stat^”*" more difficult to establish in the United 

he said. “There are great varieties in the character 
ind forty-eight states. England is more 

ustri^sed. American farmers own their own land and are 
ong individualists. Nevertheless, that struggle is coming. 
iNottung will stop it.” 

a character of this Scottish president of the C.LO. as 

j , . inoderate views, not out for any kind of revolution 
in tfi ^ Liberal method of gradual progress 

^ c lifting up of social conditions to a good level for 
bation ^7 fair^play and justice and progressive organ- 

^ ^ indiscreet question?” I said as I rose to go, 

a onger conversation than I have here recorded, 
laughed and said, “Why not>” 
of Labo^ you getting along with the American Federation 

question did not shock him as a great indiscretion. 

“W tinaidity in making this enquiry. 

® established a working agreement,” he told me. 
gram meetings twice a week to draw up a pro- 

gettin ^ ^ohalf of Labour for the President. We have been 


g on quite weU. I can get on widi anyonel” 
ughed again at this touch of self-analysis, and I felt 


Pj • , ^0 was telling me the truth. I-’can well imagine that 
I ^ Murray of the C.I.O. can get on nicely with anyone, 

o'w that he got on very well with Lord Halife, who invited 
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1 .o tach a, Bnush EmW ^U. oac of .ha oto 

»=a .trfaa^r. 

organisations A. however desirable 

w 5 .omad down by .ha CIO bacanaa how^« 

„gh. ba. .. would laad d.a ft 7 Jg,°“v=. ,»» 

tha walfeia of .he naBon .o a movameo.- Bo. 

dicBon and posmon wl.bm a “”E^ ““ ^ „^,ds unl.y 
biz bloway himaalf u g.vmg a ^ B 
w..hm tha Labour nmks and, “ 7” Lt Piasidant Itoosa- 
convetsauon With him, I am “ drnamic suppo^ 

„ 1 , wJl have d.e M. -dbn£. “f ° 77 ;,dunaandd.= 
Amanean Ubou. m dia P'ddoo.".^^' “ s “gona wl* 

way .0 ulBmta vatoty An^ wall a. B 

the w.nd.” I m,aBU,a To Gaaa. ^ „ a fact 

Un,.ad SuKa, dta wdl .0 wm «t T^'Sor .uiyaal- 
of ou)oi importance in this deadly s gS 


4 THE VICE PRESIDEIT 
I had dia pn-nlaga of a 

Wallace, Vwa-Ptasidant of d>a United StatM 

his room at die Senate O®" minded ideas and 

afternoon I knew somedung about 'j’' “ . fhism*' 

hkedwhatlknew I had read a renmkable ^d= o^ I, 

yUtene iUnttlj called “The FoundaBons of ^a 
revealed a bbeml. far seeing nnnd, >““7^ suLesnons 

naBonal interests and constructive in its ptacu 

for a fair deal to all nauons and renewed ptospcncy 
aftcrtransiaon&omwartopeacc. Hewrotc. ^ 

Tfonfaeg e/ile/idare peare u |»< leerri rg/er m 
itmt realities ef the present, nor tahn^ refuge in atO ,,.JfrsU 

trtnds Frcm the poetteal standpoint of putting pf^t frysstnul* 

nt a time nben tbert ore rot enough beurs tn a at^ ete^ 

eeunte, phetntng for the future peatt must ef ntcesst^ he a part ■' 

eil-OHt 


varproffnnme 
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If seem almost certain that sometime mthin the next few years 
w peace will he written. If it shotfld he a Hitler peace no one 
his henchmen would he allowed atiy part in writing it. 
th^ 11- countty’s determined participation and support, 

^ w ate successful the world will have a second chance to 
organise its affairs on a basis of human decency and mutual welfare. 

It yas a courageous article. This Vice-President of the 

mted States did not hesitate to point out the jSaghtfuI 

ers of the last peace made by his own and other 
nations. 

The Umted States, newly become a creditor nation, 
policies which only a debtor nation could hope 
0 ve with and in so doing helped make it certain that tlie 
'vorld would go through hell.» 

the mistakes of the past, ISlr. Wallace laid down 

asis for good international relationships in a more 

reasonable future. 

ffis &st point is the universal necessity of access to raw 
the need for an economic arrangement to 
0 ect the raw-material producers of the world from such 
flucti^tions of income as took place after World War I. 
ptodu°*d indispensability of markets for goods 

present existence in all countries of tarifis 
. h.arriers to imports- 


-- ! — : use of gold as a base for national currencies 
of settling international trade balances. 

^ rs the place of credit for stimulating international 

^ sixth is the dose relationship between stable national 
^^renaes ^d the exchange of goods and services. A seventh, 
^portant of all, is the essential role of adequate 
^I'th powder within the various countries that are trading 
^road^'^ — ^for fiiU employment wdthin nations makes 

fact possible with other nations. AH these facts and 

ots arc of prime importance in determining the state of 
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the world s health, and th^ will natufally form some of ^ 
main ingredients of postwar economic planning, if it « to be 
done on a comprehensive scale. 

I have ated enough to show some of the main ideas w 
the mind of the American Vice-Picsidcnt which, in bis arc c 
in the Atlantic Montbljf were dcvelt^d in a very pracuca 
and, at the same time, ideahsuc way, fat beyond the average 
thought of fais own people, even in high places It was 
that knowledge of his ideas that I met him in the Sena t 
Office Building 

Here is a man, I thought, who would make a good pea 
in the world if any good peace js possible in the coming 7®^ 
He had written that article a month before Pearl Har o 
which had postponed the possibilities of peace* 

I found Mr Henry Wallace a man of cha”^S 
Occasionally in his eyes there u an aloof, far-off look, . 
has a sense of humour, and out convetsanoa was wim tne 
realities of the situauon, very gnm dot day when Singapore 
was doomed, beyond all doubt, and when the Japanese wei 
becoming masters of the ucstem Pacific. 

‘ Do the American people understand^ 'laskedhun 
He smiled at me and shook bis head * 

“Not yet It will take a senes of shocks to awaken out 
people to a lull sense of the menace ahead Pearl Hatbou 
woke them up but they went to sleep again 1 believe the o« 
of Singapore ^lU have mote effect upon them than Pear* 
Harbour ’ 

He seemed to think diat the American people were stfi* 
being lulled into a false sense of security by the newspaper* 
and news commentators They were rather apt to csaggc«“ 
the importance of small successes “Amencan planes ha 
Scored a victory by destroying two Jap planes for the loss ol 
one of ours ’ Somewhat out of proportion. , 

He thought u would be a good idea if the Government took 
over the air for fifteen nuantes every day and told the straight 
tr«m to the people 

‘Baymood Gram Swing does a fine ]ob,” I reminded hi®* 
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There is no lullaby about his talks. He does not hide the 
truth, however painful.” 

Mr. Wallace agreed. 

'Yes, and people follow a man they learn to trust.” 

I spoke about his article in the Atlantic Monthly and the 
work of the Economic Defence Board which had been set up 
to study those problems. 

hit. Wallace had a smile in liis eyes when he answered. 

'I don’t find the Conservative mind in England very 
receptive of those ideas. I fiaid a resistance to them.” 

Is there a Conservative mind in England?” I asked, think- 
tttg to myself that it had been killed by recent history. 

Mr. Wallace was sKghtly startled and amused, I think, by 
that question. 

“It stiU e^ts!” he answered. “The English people have 
2ea Ime, but they have lacked leadership. How is that?” 

I said we had lost the fine flower of our youth in the last 
war^ur future leaders — but he did not seem satisfied by that 
^lanation, 

kiii^» other boys grew up,” he said. “They weren’t all 

He. said some amusing and interesting things about the 
^oitional naind in England. It was an answer to my question 

ou that subject. 

*1 am sor^ for the English country gentleman. He is a 
goo type, with a good code, but he must find himself out of 
P ce in this ill-mannered world with its unpleasant people 
o refuse to play the game in the old style. He couldn’t bring 
j ®5rif to believe that Hitler and the Nazis were such ditty 
0 ^. He finds himself stranded between the past and the 
i. has no place anywhere, and taxation will wipe 

That Is sad, in a way.” 

w ll ^ strike lower down this time,” I said. “The 

^ to-do middle class will be destroyed.” 

Q ^^hn about a report by a group of American bankers 
li ^S^^d’s financial condition after the last war. The first 
® o It said that in four and a half years of war Great Britain 
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l!l Wallace noddrf PnJindirflfina P«' 

"ETea with a diileretit social system Eng 
ddRoiIty m feeding itself ^er ^ ® ,^2 Eogli* 

tatianism oi state conttol m^bc some ha»l 

people for nanomlsuiviiial Tbae irf ^ ^ „,dd 

thinlong by good brams m ^ 2oJd haniUc that 

trade I doubt whether Wmston Chur Pcihap “ 

situauoo. He IS not interested m economics P 

a good thing *’ . Hirtis in Boston 

He thought a faend of his— a mm 

-might be useful m counm« fomed "o 
He had worked out a perfectly good tbet g S 

ments for health at a cost of twelve cmG a ^ 

He laughed at some reminiscence of ° I used 

‘■When I was working as “ I worked out 

to experiment on the side with serentlB ■ybeneerf 

a diet fot myself and lost •“ ^eal to Lth «• I *' 

aaiy xttammt wete la^g. hut I had g» « ,j.22, per 
^ that I inaeased the numbtt . 

.smother eipenmenu which I gj „ doinS 
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by a doset co-operation between Great Britain, the United 
States, and Latin America. It all depended on that 
Throughout this conversation I had in my mind the 
realities of the present, and they cast a shadow over this 
of a decent and intelligent peace. Would that ever be possi e. 

"How are things going now?” I asked. Will the Presi ent s 
figures of production be fulfilled in time?” 

He was fairly optimistic, I found, about the state of American 
production and its potentialities, though he did not answer my 
question directly. „ , 

“In the long run we ate bound to overtake the Japs, e 
said. "Like in Russia, there will be a comeback. It is only a 
question of time.” 

I rose and he took me to his door, and we stood there tor a 
few moments talking on other points. He looked a li e tire 
and overworked, I thought, and he admitted with a_ smile 
that he had “plenty to do” as chairman of many comnuttees. 

We looked into each other’s eyes while he held my ban in 
a friendly way. Things had been left unsaid, terrible and tragic 
tilings. The world was making things very hard for ideaU^s 
and scientists like Mr. Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the 
United States. 

That man is one of tlie rare souls, I thought when I went 
away from him. 


3. FRIENDS OF MINB 

I met many people in Washington, some of whom were old 
friends of mine. For "everybody’ goes to Washington in tMs 
time of war, and some of them have jobs there. Valentine 
■Williams, the noveUst, said “HuUo!” one day from a. chair in 
tile Metropolitan Qub. As an officer of the Gu^ds in the l^t 
yar, a first-class journalist, and a writer of exciting^ stories, he 
^ one of my oldest friends, and I was glad to find him here. 

. f called on Raymond Gram Swing, who years ago m 
^troduced me to Stresemann in Berlin and then, years after 
tiiat, had been a neighbour of mine in a Surrey village to which 
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had expended as much as m two and a half centunes ptenousif 
iff Wallace nodded 

'‘Even with a different social system England will find grot 
difficulty in feeding itself aftec *hi< xpat Some form of totali 
tananism or state control may be forced upon die Engu^ 
people for national survival. There will have to be some hari 
thiidong by good brains to restore general welfare and world 
trade 1 doubt whether Winston ChurduU could handle that 
Sifuatioo. He is not interested m economics Perhaps that is 
a good thing ” 

He thought a fnecd of his — a man named Hams in Boston 
— might be useful in countries forced to resmet their dirt 
He had worked out a perfectly good diet giving all reqvutv 
ments £br health at a cost of tu^ve cents a <Uy 

He laughed at some temmiscentt of his own , 

“When I was working as a newspaperman uj Iowa I men 
to expenment on the side with saenofic ideas I worked on 
a diet for myself and lost ten pounds very quickly The 
sary vitamins were lacking, but 1 had great fun with it. I can 
'•Isom that I increased the number of bushels of wheat per 


other experunents which I found amusing " 

‘“^ ^las Vice!-pf«idcnt of the United States, he is doing 
Now,k far removed from the problems of the good eaitn 

other wc&c research 

back to his ideas of a new economic order 
brojge iowenng of tatiffi and the distribution of taw 
mdudiflg eluding -Bbeat and other foods He thought « 
“ ®*“y. by government purchase, to keep up me 
r,Tir*. c* °®‘dniia] produce so that there would not be the 
growers which followed the last war 
of tkc An.,:ac»n biBlocssnan tsoJ <» 
•U tha "> * 

“P » Ss'-'- *“ 
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by a closer co-opetatioa between Great Britainj the United 
States, and Latin America. It all depended on that. 

Throughout this conversation I had in my mind the grim 
Kalities o£ the present, and they cast a shadow over this vision 
of a decent and intelligent peace. Would that ever be possible? 

“How are tWngs going now?” I asked. “Will the President’s 
figures of production be fulfilled in time?” 

He was fairly optimistic, I found, about the state of American 
production and its potentialities, though he did not answer my 
question directly. 

Tn the long run we are bound to overtake the Japs,” he 
said. “Like in Russia, there will be a comeback. It is only a 

question of time.” 


I rose and he took me to bis door, and we stood there for a 
uw moments talking on other points. He looked a little tired 
aad overworked, I thought, and he admitted with a smile 
mat he had “plenty to do” as chairman of many committees. 

We looked into each other’s eyes while he hdd my hand in 
^endly way. Things had been left unsaid, terrible and tragic 
■'^orld was making things very hard for idealists 
^ _ sdentists like Mr. Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the 

United States. 

That man is one of the rare souls, I thought when I went 

2^y&omhim. 


5. BRIElSrDS OF MINE 


Wp people in Washington, some of whom were old 

s of mine. Por “everybody” goes to Washington in this 
ViJ)' ° some of them have jobs there. Valentine 

novelist, said “HuUol” one day from a chair in 
War, As an oflBcer of the Guards in the last 

is One journalist, and a writer of exciting stories, he 

j c^ friends, and I was glad to find him here, 

inttodu ^ ft Raymond Gram Swing, who years ago had 
that}, Stresemarm in Berlin and then, years after 

^ been a neighbour of mine in a Surrey village to which 
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correspondent •with me in World W« I eod&thet 
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when 1 met him Vhis time m World War H Doyo 
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“I would like to see the President,” I told him with some 
diffidence. I also mentioned other names. 

Mellett used his telephone. He knows everybody in 
Washington. He called them by their Christian names. They 
were very obliging indeed. It was entirely due to this good- 
natured ffiend, staunch and true after many years, that I was 
received into many rooms in Washington not easy of entry. 
One of them was a room in the White House where President 
Roosevelt sat. 

“Do you remember that dinner party I gave when Princess 
Bibesco came as a fairy queen?” asked LoweU Mellett. 

I had forgotten the details. 

It was in the old days. I was going to dine with Elizabeth 
Asquith, who was Princess Bibesco, but Mellett was “throwing 
a party” and insisted that I should come. He rang up Elizabeth, 
explained the situation, and said, “Come too.” ‘T shall be 
in fancy dress,” she told him. ‘Tm going to a ball.” “Fine,” 
said Mellett, “that will be good for my patty.” He was sur- 
prised when she arrived with her husband. He had not invited 
the husband, who made the fourteenth guest. Mrs. Mellett, 
informed somewhat tardily of this dinner, was distressed. The 
arrival of the prince was the last straw. “Don’t you worry, 
ma’am,” said the coal-black maid. “Jest make the cocktails 
twice as strong and the party will go fine.” 

It was a merry party in a small apartment. 

Lowell Mellett is no longer a newspaperman. He is in 
government service and hard worked. Like most others in 
Washington — except the President — ^he looked tired and 
overstrained. But he kept his smile and sense of humour, 
except for a moment when he spoke about the war with tragic 
gravity. The news that afternoon was terrible. 

Up in the woodlands of Chevy Chase, on the outskirts of 
Washington, I met two American friends whom I had known 
in London, and the lady kissed me when I came into her 
apartment because so many sad things had happened since 
last we had met She introduced me to her guests, and we 
talked until nearly midnight. We were people talking in a 
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I met a man of faith at a tea table in Washington. It was 
a tea table in the British Embassy, and the man was Lord 
Halifax. He had just come back from Springfield, where he 
had attended an anniversary celebration of Abraham Lincoln, 
who ha'd begun liis career as a young lawyer in that city. 

‘It seemed to me a historic moment,” said Lord Halifax, 
“for a British Ambassador to give an address on Abraham 
Lincoln. I was glad to go there, and I had a thrill when I saw 
the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes floating above 
Springfield Town Hall. The audience sang ‘God Save the 
King’ — look, it’s printed on the back of the programme so that 
everybody might sing the words — and then ‘Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes’ and ‘There’ll Always Be an England.’ ” 

Lord Halifax was not a gloomy Englishman that afternoon 
though he alluded to the bad news. ’'C^en his tall figure came 
into die room I could see that he was not steeped in depression. 
He was quite cheerful over the tea table and not unduly dis- 
mayed by world events. He spoke of his contacts wifli the 
American people. Mr. Philip Murray, president of the C.I.O., 
and one of the other Labour leaders had been to lunch with 
him one day, and he was glad to meet that type of man. He 
liked the Americans and hoped he had established friendship 
with them, in spite of the usual criticism. He gave me a copy 
of his address on Abraham Lincoln, and I found it an inter- 
esting psychological study of that great man, written with 
sympathy and understanding and admiration, which I am 
certain is completely sincere. 

There are many passages in it I should like to quote, for 
the spirit of Lincoln is greatly needed now, but the following 
extract reveals the lesson which Lord Halifax himself drew 
from his study of Lincoln’s life and spoke of to the people of 
Springfield when their nation had received the hard knocks 
of war. 

In these stern days there is mich for our generation to learn at the 
school of iJncoln and great need to learn it. To a ivorld trained to 
think of toleration as a mark of enlightenment and virtue, it is 
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■oMtsorre tn rerrtmher bev iharpJj ftr J-tnah tbe In* »as dra'n 
behitrn the ihnis nbere eompromut for the take ef ptaa vasposnblt 
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Is ali lift struggle io prtsem the Union, be and spoke and 
acted as one nbose pnnapal concern tit as to preserve sometbsng that 
mght, hng after bis none bad passed into hsterj, still exercise a 

potent and beaJmgtnjiueree upon the nbole future of the bwranfaenfj 
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"But the cost anil be great indeed and as in ereij crws ef human 
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the compass of human sSrengtb Those so tested avuld do anil to 
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There is again a spark of humour in the eyes, and in their depths a warm 
light shines. It is the light of a far brighter day than Lincoln lived to see, 
a day which might have known no dawn but for bis unconquerable soul. 


6 . THE PRESIDENT 

Shortly after ten o’clock in the morning I drove to the gate 
of the White House. President Roosevelt was going to attend 
one of his press conferences, and by the magic wand of Lowell 
MeHett, my good friend, I was to obtain admission. After- 
wards I was to be introduced to the President, and I was keyed 
up to a slight state of nervous tension. Being an incurably 
shy man, in spite of having been battered about the world in 
a journalistic career, I am always anxious and nervy before an 
interview of this kind. But I was very keen indeed to see the 
man who, more than any other, perhaps, holds the fate of the 
world in his hands, for victory or defeat, for liberty or enslave- 
ment. For his leadership of his own people I had respect and 
admiration, in spite of all the criticism hurled at him by his 
political opponents, now mostly silenced. 

I was challenged at the gate of the White House and was 
taken to a small lodge where I gave my credentials and men- 
tioned the name of a Mr. Hassett, which had been given to me 
as the password by Lowell Mellett. It acted like a charm, and in 
a very brief time I was given a piss which admitted me to the 
White House, to which I walked up the drive. Two or three 
newspapermen preceded me, and I followed them into a large 
haU with white piUars. Out of it was a press room where the 
Washington correspondents assembled and hung up their 
hats and coats as I did, and stood about smoking cigarettes, as 
I did too. I looked around for familiar feces, but the crowd I 
had known had made way for other and younger men. One 
of them talked to me, and I found that he had married the 
daughter of an old friend of mine in England. 

I also introduced myself to hit. Hassett, who was master 
of ceremonies in these press conferences. He came and 
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chaffed these correspondents from time to time but ansv^'ered 
their questions seriously and candidly. 

Itwas a little disappointing to me that most of their questions 
dealt with domestic questions instead of with world affairs. 
Only one man asked about an international subject. 

“Mx. President, what do you think of the present relations 
between the American Government and Vichy?” 

‘‘Better ask the State Department,” said the President. 

Questions arose about a poll tax of two dollars or so which 
was to be paid by registered voters before they can vote. 
Down South the coloured folk and the poor whites cannot 
afford to pay this tax and are thereby prevented from voting. 

“Mr. President, do you think this tax is a hardship in certain 
parts of the country?” 

“I do,” answered the President. “I have always been hostile 
to the poll tax.” 

He had an amusing and ironical minute or two on tlie subject 
of cutting down the staffs of civil-service bureau in Washington. 

“Some of you bright boys,” he said, “come to me with 
suggestions that I should cut down these numerous staffs. Fine 
idea! I am all for economy and reduction of needless offices. 
But it is also so vague. I want details and concrete suggestions. 
Take, for instance, meat inspection. That employs quite a 
large number of people. It costs quite a lot of dollars. It would 
be quite easy to reduce the number of people employed in 
that work. But supposing I were to do so? What would be 
the result? Some of you gentlemen would suffer from meat 
poisoning. The health of the nation would be seriously 
affected. No, these suggestions by the glib boys don’t work 
out” 

He answered other questions more seriously, one concerning 
the present state of tilings in the training camps for young 
unemployed men. It was suggested that some of them were 
capable of military service. The President said it would be a 
good idea to go down and find out, with an enquiry into why 
the young men were there and what was their condition. 

The press conference lasted about twenty minutes. 
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"Well, thank you, Mr Ptcsident," said several voices • 
The newspaper correspondents filed out. The President had 
a short talk with a visitor I was beckoned forward bf a 
gentleman whom I knew as Mr Stephen Harly, the President’s 
nght hand man The visitor left. I was left alone with Frankhn 
D Roosevelt 

‘T am very glad to see you” be said with a charming smde 
and a wave of the hand to the diair by his side , 

‘T have been doing these press conferences twice a week 
for rune years,” he told me ‘‘I enjoy ih^” 
t ^ut some n 'lcyip fi about the state of American opinion 
regarding the had war news, and he answered good naturedly 
“The American people ate mote awake now than they ha' e 
heenbefote Buttheyneedtobefnghtened It’s hard for the® 
to undetstaad I would like to talk to ihem when they have a 
globe or a map before the® They don’t understand distances 
ot time and how the whole war is governed by those two 
factors Time and distance Distance and time It takes three 
months for a Btitish ship to rea^ the southwestern Paahe, 
round by the Cape of Good Hope. There has to be time for 
assembling material, fot loading, for getting the ship away 
AU that makes fot delay Jt is only two months since the 
Japanese attack I doubt whether the British ot oursel'CS 
could have done much better m the time It w’as difficult to 
get reinforcements out there m two months The tune factor 
was against us ” 

We spoke of the Japanese successes 
“They are putting up the cry of Asia for the Asiaucs,” said 
the President "Many people out there may be tempted to 
believe that That is why I have ordered General MacArtbut 
to make a last stand and why Winstou Churchill has ordered 
his forces at Singapore to bold out to the end Otherwise 
the Asutics may say the white races are abandoning us They 
are quirting There is to be no evacuation, except for women 
and children ” 

The President had no patience with people who were 
owjiandmg the recall of MacAtffiur 
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''They don’t understand/’ he said. “They have no inter- 
national background. They just don’t kno^v.” 

Presently he began to speak about the figures of production 
■which he had announced — those staggering figures -which I 
have quoted in this book. 

“When I gave out those figures,” he said, “they seeped 
through into Europe. They couldn’t be kept out. They dis- 
couraged the Germans and heartened our friends. All the 
enemy could do -was to jeer at them. Tt is impossible!’ they 
cried. But it is not impossible. We are doing it!” 

He spoke those last "words -with cheerful confidence. “We 
are doing it!” He "was President of the United States. He had 
all the reports in his hands. He "was untouched by doubt. 

For a moment, perhaps, his mind -was aware of criticism 
such as Senator Byrd of Virginia had directed to the long delay 
in preparedness during those two years which had followed 
dte opening of World War II. 

“It was impossible,” he told me, “to drive ahead in time of 
‘ peace. We had to wait until we were in the war. American 
public opinion was slow in motring to an awareness of what 
was happening. Now things are being stepped up. Naturally 
people are 'impatient. They read the appropriations for planes 
and ships and tanks, and at the end of two weeks or so they 
ask: ‘Where are they?’ ” 

The President laughed at this simplicity and this impatience. 

“We can't get them in two weeks,” he said. “But they are 
comifag along. They are coming along!” 

He spoke for a few minutes of the escape of the three Ger- 
man battleships and made a generous defence of the British Na-vy. 

“It was easy for the enemy,” he said. “The Germans chose 
their weather. They made their dash when there was bad 
visibility and they could not be seen thirty yards away.” 

He did not think this episode increased the dangers of an 
invasion of England. 

“That is a very different thing,” he said. “It would need 
a constant stream of ships, not ha-ving the initial surprise and 
under the fire of British guns and bombers.” 
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I remembet a few mote of his words 
"I get OQ very ell with Winston QiutchilL We under 
stand each other ” 

“I am Dutch Scot. That is a tough anccstiyl” 

He spoke a few things “off the record ’ and then gave me 
his hand and the fhendlicsi of smiles I had had a good con 
vetsation with him and thanked him for the povilcge. 

“Come again] * he said genially, with a Newell wave of 
the hand 

So I left him, deeply impressed by his personality, his charm, 
his spirit. Fneods of mine were gloomy in Washington, but 
there was no gloom in the ound of the President of the United 
States The war news was truly temble, but Franklin D 
Roosevelt faced it buoyantly and undismayed- He looked at 
the future with bnght eyes He waved away the failures of 
the past 

“We ate doing itl” 

That was the muse of his confidence, his belief in ultimate 
success 

The English speaking peoples of the world, the mptuted 
nations, the lovets of hbet^, depend upon this man, above all, 
for thetc hopes and chances m this desperate struggle with 
powerful eoemics His optimism, his calm acceptance of tem 
potaty disaster, Vos faith in final victory, his strangely radiant 
spint m the darkest days ate great gifts at a tune when many 
men despair The personality of President Roosevelt, touched 
by a kind of boyishness and yet mas terful and strong m his 
deasioos, gives bun a power of leadership which in spite of 
cnQasm puts a spell upon bis own people and upon all who 
come lo toudi with him. If his own fauh is fulfilled and vie 
tory attained after all defeats, by the enormous power now 
being forged in Amewcan factories and directed by bis will, 
his place in history will be sopteme among world leaders. 

When I left his presence I lad a sense of having left a man 
touched by some magic, very human and yet queerJy super 
natural, or what Ihe Scots caU “fcy " I had found a radiant 
personality fa a wodd on fire, with disaster and tragedy and 
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infinite peril coming closer to the last strongholds of our 
defence. 

Since then, when I sat by his side that day in Washington, 
there has been no respite, and our best hope is to gain that time 
which President Roosevelt knew as his pacemaker in this race 
for life or death. 

America Speaks. In this book there is something, I hope, 
of the spirit of a great people who, after bewilderment and 
unawareness, because of time and distance and a reluctance 
to change their way of life, as we were all reluctant^ have now 
awakened to the Ml knowledge that their own destiny is at 
stake. I am certain that that spirit and will power and dynamic 
energy and unrivalled mastery of mass production will never 
slaclcen or falter through the coming years. If the British people 
can hold out against all assaults, all losses, and all the stupend- 
ous peril wliich bears down upon them, the people of the 
United States will fling their mighty strength into the scales 
of fate. Give us Time, O Lordl 



